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PREFACE. 


Tue present work forms the concluding portion of the 
Greek Lessons, the first part of which has already been for 
some time before the public. The object of the editor, in 
publishing this volume, has been, to make the student more 
fully acquainted, than could be done in an ordinary grammar, 
with all the important principles of the Greek syntax. And, 
in order to impress these principles more fully upon the mind 
of the pupil, they are accompanied by exercises explanatory 
of the same; in other words, the theory is first given, and its 
practical application follows immediately after. This is the 
only mode of familiarizing the student with the niceties of 
Greek construction, and has, we believe, never been carried 
out to so full an extent in any similar work that has appeared 
in this country. 

In preparing the present volume, free use has been made of 
all the valuable materials within the editor’s reach, and espe- 
cially of those furnished by the “ Greek Exercises” of Ken- 
rick. Numerous rules and examples illustrative of the same 
have, however, been added from other quarters, and every- 
thing has been done, in fact, to make the book, what it pro- 
fesses to be, a complete guide to Greek Prose Composition. 


Columbia College, March 26th, 1842, 


INTRODUCTION. 


CONSTRUCTION OF PREPOSITIONS. 


I. Prepositions, in Greek, govern the genitive, dative, 
or accusative. Some govern only one case, others two 
cases, and others, again, three; as follows: 


GENITIVE ONLY. 
JAvri, ᾿Από, Ἔκ or Ἐξ, and Πρό. 


DaTIVE ONLY. 
Ἔν and Σύν. 


ACCUSATIVE ONLY. 
Εἰς or ’Ec. 


GENITIVE AND ACCUSATIVE. 
Διά, Κατά, and ‘Yr ép. 


Dative AND AccuUSATIVE. 
"Ava. 
Genitive, Dative, anp ACCUSATIVE. 
"Audi, Ἐπί, Μετά, Tlapd, Iepi, Πρός, Ὕπό. 


Prepositions combined with the Genitive. 


II. In general, the prepositions combined with a gen- 
itive denote the relation of proceeding from something, 
either locally, as partition, removal, separation ; or cas- 
ually, as origination by, a descent from, some one, &c. 


Oss. It must not, however, be overlooked, that several of these 
prepositions are also used with the genitive, partly to designate 
collateral existence in a staté of rest, and partly to assign di- 
rection and motion towards a particular point, where we might 
therefore have expected them in combination with the dative 
or accusative. 
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᾿Αντί. 

I. The radical meaning of this preposition is, “iz the 
face of,” “in front of,” “against,” &c. This primitive 
meaning, however, it very seldom retains, except in the - 
case of compounds; as, ἀντιτάττειν, to place over 
against ; ἀντιλέγειν, to contradict, &c. 

II. The secondary meanings of ἀντί, deducible from 
the primitive meaning, are “instead of,” “ for,” “ equiv- 
alent to,” &c., and refer to the relations of exchange, 
purchase, comparison, value, &c., where the objects re- 
ferred to are supposed to be set opposite to, or over 
against, each other, and their respective signification 
is thus ascertained, as it were, by ocular proof. 


Whenever Jove may wish, he| Ζεὺς ὅταν βούλομαι (subj.) 
will make thee a slave in-| δοῦλος σὺ ποιέω ἀντὶ βασ- 
stead ofaking.—For which) ιλεύς.---ἰΑνθ᾽ ὃς οὐκ ἀπο- 


reasons I will not kill thee. 
— He shall reign instead 
of thee, and shall have glo- 
ry instead of a disgraceful 
existence. — Art thou not 
carrying out this corpse in- 


stead of thyself ? — The |: 


man whom Jove shall love 
in heart is equivalent (in 
value) to many people.— 
Instead of war we have 
peace, and infamy instead 
of glory.—TI think that you 
would choose it, O Atheni- 
ans, in preference to much 
wealth.—In return for what 
art thou doing most dis- 
graceful deeds ? 


κτείνω ov.—’Avrti σὺ βασ- 
ἐλεύω, τιμή τε ἀντ᾽ alo- 
χρὸς βίος ἔχω. ----Οὐ σὺ 
νεκρὸς ὅδε ἀντὶ σὺ ἐκφέ- 
ρω; ---Αντὶ πολὺς λαός 
εἰμι ἀνὴρ ὃς Ζεὺς κῆρ φιλ- 
ἕω (1st aor. subj.).—’Avti 
πόλεμος εἰρήνη, καὶ ἀτιμία 
ἀντὶ δόξα ἔχω.----Αντὶ πο- 
λὺς ἂν, ὦ ἀνὴρ ᾿Αθηναῖος, 
χρῆμα σὺ αἱρέω (2d aor. 
mid.) νομίζω.----ὐλνθ᾽ ὅστις 
αἰσχρὸς ἔργον ποιέω ; 
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we See gh ᾽Από. 

The:leading meaning of this preposition is “ from,” 
and it has reference either to place, time, or the assign- 
ing of the origin or cause of athing. I. The relation 
of .place ; as, ἀπὸ χθονός, from the ground ; ἀφ᾽ ἵππων, 
Srom on horseback. 11. The relation of time ; as, yevéo- 
θαι ἀπὸ δείπνου, to have done supper (to be from sup- 
‘per); πίνειν ἀπὸ τοῦ σιτίου, to drink just after eating (to 
drink from eating). III. The assigning of the origin or 
cause ; as, ἀπὸ δικαιοσύνης, from a love of justice; πέφνεν 
dn’ ἀργυρέοιο βιοῖο, he slew him by means of a silver 
bow ; οἱ ἀπὸ τῆς στοᾶς, the Stoics (the philosophers from 
the porch) ; of ἀπὸ Πλάτωνος, the Platonics, ὅζε. 


They departed from Miletus. ᾿Απὸ ὁ Μέλητος ( fem.) ἀπέρ- 


—I say that they are equal-| yowat. —~— Λέγω ὅτι ἶσον 
ly distant from the centre.| ἀπέχω ἀπὸ ὁ xévtpov.— 
—Al draught of pure water| δΔροσερὸς ἀπὸ κρηνὶς κα- 
from acool fountain.—The θαρὸς ὕδωρ πῶμα.----ἸΤεν- 
army was fifteen stadiafrom| τεκαίδεκα στάδιόν εἰμι 6 


Phyle.—They pursued the 
enemy out of the line of the 
phalanz.—They fought in 
the van, in chariots.—Am- 
bassadors came from all the 
crties.— He became, from 
this period, a good man.— 
And it was now seventeen 
years from his birth.—I 
promise you this, if you 
sail forth at the very be- 
ginning of the month. — 
They learned that the Thra- 
cians had departed imme- 
diately at evening.—Thou 
and I did these things from 


στρατὸς ἀπὸ ὁ Φυλή.---Ὁ 
πολέμιος ἀπὸ ὁ φάλαγξ 
ἐπιδιώκω..---᾿ Ad’ ἅρμα προ- 
μαχέω. ---- Πρεσδεὺς ἔρχο- 
pat ἀπὸ πᾶς ὁ πόλις.---- 
᾿Απὸ οὗτος ὁ χρόνος ἀγα- 
θὸς γίγνομαι. --- Καὶ νῦν 
εἶμι ἑπτακαίδεκα ἔτος ἀπὸ 
ὁ γενεά. --- Ὑπισχνέομαι 
οὗτος σὺ ἐὰν ἐκπλέω (5ε- 
junct.) ἀπὸ νουμηνία. ---- 
Πυνθάνομαι ὅτι ὁ Θρὰξ εὐ-. 
θὺς ἀφ᾽ ἑσπέρα ἀπέρχομαι. 
--᾿ ἀπὸ παῖς ( plur.) σύ τε 
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boyhood.—The fear occa- 
stoned by the enemy.—To 
conquer by existing means. 
-—He did these things from 
a feeling of envy.— By the 
hand of the Deity.—The 
Academics. — An ex-gen- 
eral. 


PREPOSITIONS. 


καὶ ἐγὼ οὗτος totéw.—'O 
ἀπὸ ὁ πολέμιος ( plural) 
φόθος. ---- Ἀπὸ ὁ ὑπάρχω 
νικάω. ---- Οὗτος ἀπὸ φθό- 
νος ποιέω. ---- Θεὸς ἀπὸ 
χείρ.---ο ἀπὸ ὁ ’Akadn- 
μία. --- Ὁ ἀπὸ ὁ στρατη- 
γία. 


Remark. Τί must be borne in mind, that, when ἀπό refers to place, 
it denotes the place at or near which any one was; whereas the 
place within is expressed by ἐκ. 


"Ex or Ἐπ, 

Ἔκ (before a vowel ἐξ) has for its leading significa- 
tion “ out of,” “ from,” and serves to indicate a choice 
out of several objects, or to denote a whole consisting 
of many parts. It may be viewed, like ἀπό, under the 
three relations of place, time, and the assigning of ori- 
gin and cause. I. The relation of place; as, ἐκ τῆς 
πόλεως, Out of the city, which presupposes that one has 
been im the city, whereas ἀπὸ τῆς πόλεως merely im- 
plies that one has been near the city. II. The relation 
of time ; as, ἔκ τίνος χρόνου, since a certain time ; ἐξ οὗ, 
since (supply χρόνου). III. The origin or cause; as, τὰ 
ἐκ πατρὸς προσταχθέντα, the things commanded by a fa- 
ther ; ἐξ ἐμοῦ, through me (by my means or authority). 


Ajax led twelve ships from|Alac ἐκ Σαλαμὶς ἄγω dvo- 


Salamis. —Bees always is- 
suing out of a hollow rock. 
—An army was now ready 
out of Corcyra and from 
the continent— To carry 
cups (suspended) from their 
girdles —To hang one by 
the foot.—To take a horse 


kaidexa ναῦς. ---- Μέλισσα 
(nom.) πέτρα ἐκ γλαφυρὸς 
ἀεὶ ἔρχομαι. — 'Ετοῖμος 
ἤδη εἰμὶ στρατὸς ἐκ Kép- 
κυρα καὶ ἀπὸ 6 ἤπειρος .---- 
Ἔκ 6 ζωστὴρ φιάλη φορ- 
éw.— Ex 6 ποῦς κρεμάν- 
vupe (1st aor.) tTi¢.—Aap- 
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by the tail.— The enemy 
appear on the right hand 
and on the left. — Imme- 
diately after dinner he led 
forward the army.—Imme- 
diately after this period As- 
tyages sent for his daugh- 
ter.— He died on having 
returned from the sacrifice. 
—Stones out of which they 
made statues. — These are 
the customs from which my 
discipline reared the Mar- 
athonian heroes. — For a 
dream is from Jove-—On 
the side towards the sea.— 
At early dawn.—Openly. 
— Unawares.— Unexpect- 


edly. 


θάνω ἵππος ἐκ ὁ ovpd.— 
Ἔκ δεξιὸς ( fem.) καὶ ἐξ 
ἀριστερὸς φαίνω (mid.) ὁ 
πολέμιος. --- Ἔξ ἄριστον 
προάγω ὃ στράτευμα.----- Ex 
οὗτος ὁ χρόνος μεταπέμ- 
πω (middle) ᾿Αστυάγης ὃ 
ἑαυτοῦ ϑυγατήρ.--- Ἔκ 6 
ϑυσία γίγνομαι (2d aor.) 
ἀποθνήσκω (2d αογ.). — 
Λίέθος ἐξ ὃς ὁ ἄγαλμα ποι- 
ἕω. ---- Οὗτός (neut.) εἶμι 
ἐκεῖνος ἐξ ὃς ἀνὴρ Μαρα- 
θωνομάχος ὁ ἐμὸς παίδευ- 
σις τρέφω (1st aorist).— 
Ὄναρ γὰρ ἐκ Ζεύς elut.— 
Ἐκ ϑάλαττα. --- Ἐξ ἕως. 
--- Ἐξ ὁ ἐμφανής (neut.). 
--- Ἐξ ὁ ἀφανής. ---- Ἐξ ὃ 
ἀπροσδόκητος. 


Πρό. 

1, The primitive meaning of πρό is “ before,” and it 
may be:considered under the three relations of place, 
time, and preference. I. The relation of place; as, 
πρὸ ἄλλων, before others ; πρὸ πόλεως, before the city. 
II. The relation of time; as, ταῦτα mpd τῆς Πεισισ- 
τράτον ἡλικίας ἐγένετο, these things happened before Pi- 
sistratus came of age. III. The relation of preference ; 
as, οὐδεὶς οὕτως ἀνόητός ἐστιν͵ ὅστις πόλεμον πρὸ εἰρήνης 
αἱρεῖται, no one is so foolish as to prefer war to peace (lit- 
erally, “who makes choice to himself of war before 
peace”); πρὸ πολλοῦ ποιεῖσθαι, to value highly (to value 


before much), &c. 
2. Hence arise the following examples: μάχεσθαι πρό 
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τινος, to fight for one, because he who fights for one pla- 
ces himself before him. So ναυμαχέειν mpd τῆς Πελο- 
ποννήσου, to fight a naval battle for the Peloponnesus ; 
ἀθλεύειν πρὸ ἄνακτος ἀμειλίχου, to toil on account of a 
cruel king. 


They first sailed to Eleus, απ) Καταπλέω ἐς ᾿Ελεὸς πρῶτον, 


island before Miletus. — 
They buried Brasidas in 
the city, before the present 
Forum.—Always leading 
out the Syracusans before 
the fortifications. — They 
announced these things to 
Cyrus before the battle.— 
I will show that, even be- 
Sore my time, the state en- 
tertained this sentiment.— 
The Peloponnesians before 
this made an irruption into 
the country.—I would pre- 
Ser glory to much wealth.— 
This man I would select in 
preference to ten mine. 


πρὸ Μίλητος vjoog.—‘O 
Βρασίδας ϑάπτω ἐν ὁ πό- 
λις, πρὸ ὁ νῦν ayopd.— 
᾿Ἐξάγω ἀεὶ πρὸ ὁ τείχισ- 
μα ὁ Συρακόσιος.---Οὗτος 
ἀγγέλλω πρὸς Κῦρος πρὸ 
ὁ μάχη.---Δείκνυμι ὅτι καὶ 
πρὸ ἐγὼ οὗτος ἔχω (im- 
perf.) ὁ φρόνημα ὁ πόλις. 
—'‘O Πελοποννήσιος πρὸ 
οὗτος (ὁ χρόνος) ἐς γῆ ἐσ- 
θάλλω. ---- Πρὸ πολὺς ἂν 
χρῆμα ὁ δόξα τιμάω (1st 
aor. opt. mid.).—"O δὲ καὶ 
πρὸ δέκα μνᾶ aipéw (2d 
aor. opt. mid.). 


If. 


Prepositions governing the Dative. 


The prepositions which are joined with the dative 
all denote the relation of rest. 


Ἔν. 

The primary meaning of this preposition is “in,” as 
indicative of place; as, ἐν ταῖς ᾿Αθήναις, in Athens ; 
ἐν Ῥώμῃ, in Rome. From this primary use in defini- 
tions of places, the following constructions are derived, 
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which accord in part with the English or Latin idiom: 
I. To denote the person or thing on which, as its sub- 
stratum, the action is performed ; as, ἐπιδείκνυσθαι ἔν 
τινι, to show in the case of a certain one. 11. Among sev- 
eral; as, ἐν ἀθανάτοις, among the immortals. III. Ἔν 
φόθῳ εἶναι, to be in fear; ἐν ὀργῇ εἶναι, to be in a rage 
with any one; ἐν αἰσχύναις ἔχειν, to be ashamed ; ἐν 
ἐλαφρῷ ποιεῖσθαι, to make light of. IV. Referring to 
clothing, array, &c.; as, ἐν ῥινῷ λέοντος, in the skin of 
a lion; ἐν πέλταις, ἀκοντίοις, τόξοις διαγωνίζεσθαι, to 
contend, equipped with shields, spears, bows. V. Denoting 
a means or cause on which something depends; as, τὰ 
μὲν πρότερον πραχθέντα ἐν ἄλλαις πολλαῖς ἐπιστολαῖς 
ἴστε, ye know the things previously done through many 
other letters ; ἐν νομοθέταις ϑέσθαι νόμον, to enact a law 
by means of the nomothete, &c. 


We will do these things in the | Οὗτος ἐν ὁ ’Apyeiog ποιέω. 


case of the Argives.—I will 
mention in the case of these 
things what I once heard 
concerning him.—Whatev- 
er wisdom there is among 
men.—Thou darest to con- 
temn me, being in disgrace 
among the soldiers.—They 
are present in no common 
attire. — May I ever be 
adorned with chaplets. — 
That ye might not even by 
these means injure your 
friends. — They enriched 
themselves by such practi- 
ces.—How has great pros- 
perity been ruined by a sin- 
gle blow! 


—Aéyw δὲ καὶ ἐν οὗτος 
ὃς περὶ αὐτὸς ἀκούω ποτέ. 
—"Oooorép εἰμι ἐν ἄνθρω- 
πος σοφία.----ἰ Ατιμος ἐγώ 


. εἶμι ἐν ὁ στρατιώτης τολ- 


μάω περιοράω. ---- Πάρειμι 
ἐν ἐσθὴς οὐ τυγχάνω (2d 
aor. part. αοἰ.).---ο Αεὶ ἐν 
στέφανός εἶμι (pres. opt.). 
- Ἴνα μηδ᾽ ἐν οὗτος ὁ φί- 
λος βλάπτω.---- Ἐθὄνν τοιοῦ- 
τος χρηματίζω (mid.).— 
‘Qe ἐν εἷς πληγὴ κατα- 
φθείρω πολὺς ὄλθος ! 
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Σύν. 

1. The primary meaning of this preposition is “ with,” 
denoting accompaniment ; as, πότμῳ σὺν εὐδαίμονι, with 
a happy lot ; σύν τινι εἶναι, to be in company with any one ; 
σὺν τοῖς "EAAnot μᾶλλον ἢ σὺν τῷ Bapbdpw εἶναι, to be 
on the side of the Greeks rather than of the Barbarian ; σὺν 
τῷ σῷ ἀγαθῷ, to thy advantage ; σὺν τῷ Θεῷ, with the 
assistance of the Deity. 

2. Hence it also expresses a mean, which, as it were, 
accompanies the effect; as, of σὺν μάχαις δὶς πόλιν 
Τρώων ἔπραθον, who twice, by means of battles, sacked the 
city of the Trojans. 


Great advantage with brief 1 Μέγας κέρδος σὺν μόχθος 


trouble.—The gods will be 
with us.— He sends him 
forth along with his uncle. 
—They lent aid along with 
both the cavalry and heavy- 
armed.— With me dying, 
our race also dies.—To la- 
bour honourably and ac- 
quire justly.— Thou wilt 
do this to thine own advan- 
tage.—To fight with sword, 
and osier-shield, and cors- 
let.—Let us fly with our 
ships to our native land.— 
They drove out the chief 
citizens by the aid of the 
multitude.—He conquered 
by means of the populace. 
—It is often safer in war to 
seek for sustenance by arms 
than by agricultural imple- 
ments. 


βραχύς. --Ὁ Sedo σὺν ἐγώ 
εἶμι. ---- Ἐκπέμπω σὺν 6 
ϑεῖος. ----Βοηθέω (ἐπιρεγ.) 
σὺν ὁ ἱππεύς τε καὶ 6 ὃπ- 
Aitng.— Σὺν ἐγὼ τελευ- 
Taw τελευτάω καὶ 6 γέ- 
voc.—IIporrovéw σὺν ὁ κα- 
λὸς (neut.), καὶ κτάομαι 
σὺν 6 δίκαιος (neut.). — 
Σὺν ὁ σὸς ἀγαθὸς (neut.) 
οὗτος ποιέω.----Σὺν μάχαι- 
pa καὶ γέῤῥον καὶ ϑώραξ 
μάχομαι.--Φεύγω σὺν ναῦς 
φίλος ἐς πατρὶς yaia.—'O 
βέλτιστος σὺν ὁ πλῆθος 
ἐκθάλλω (2d aor.).—Kpar- 
Ew σὺν ὁ δῆμος.---Πολλά- 
κις ἐν ὁ πόλεμος ἀσφαλής 
εἶμι σὺν ὁ ὅπλον ὁ τροφὴ 
μαστεύω, ἢ σὺν ὃ γεωργι- 
κὸς ὄργανον. 
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III. 
Prepositions governing the Accusative. 


I. The accusative denotes the immediate object upon 
which the action of a transitive verb is directed. 

If. All prepositions connected with the accusative 
denote a direction or extension to some point, a stretch- 
ing, reaching, finishing, completing. Hence they des- 
ignate particular parts of the general relation express- 
ed by the accusative, and are added to the same for 
greater perspicuity and distinctness. 


Εἰς or Ἐς. 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition is 
“into ;” as, εἰσῆλθον εἰς τὴν πόλιν, they entered into the 
city. With this is connected the meaning of “¢o ;” as, 
ἱκετεύειν εἴς τινα, to come as a suppliant to any one. 

2. With the verbs “to say,” “to show,” the refer- 
ence or direction to the persons, to whom anything is 
said or shown, is sometimes considered as analogous to 
an actual motion, and this analogy is expressed by εἰς; 
as, ol πατέρες πολλὰ δὴ Kai καλὰ ἔργα ἀπεφήναντο εἰς 
πάντας ἀνθρώπους, your fathers exhibited many and hon- 


ourable deeds before all men. Hence it frequently signi- 
fies “‘ with respect to,” a general reference, which in 


English is often expressed by the more definite “ on 
account of,” “in consequence of ;” as, φοθεῖσθαι εἴς τι, 
to be alarmed on account of anything ; δυστυχεῖν εἴς τι, 
to be unfortunate on any account ; λοιδορεῖν τινα εἴς τι, 
to blame one on any account. 

3. The idea of a direction or relation lies also at the 
foundation of the following combinations; as, εἰς 
ἀπαλλαγὰς κακῶν, for a deliverance from evils ; ἔθησαν 
ἐς ἀνδρεῖον, they displayed valour ; εἰς ταὐτὸν ἥκειν, to 
be in the same circumstances ; ἐς τοσοῦτον, so far or so 
much, &c. 
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4. In definitions of time εἰς has several meanings. 
I. “ Towards ;” as, εἰς ἑσπέραν, towards evening. II. 
Duration ; as, εἰς ἐνιαυτόν, for a year. III]. A point of 
time ; as, ἐς ἠῶ, at dawn. It is joined also frequently 
with adverbs of time; as, εἰς ἅπαξ, once ; εἰς dei, for- 
ever, &c. 

5. With numerals εἰς sometimes signifies “ about ;” 
as, ναῦς ἐς τὰς τετρακοσίας, about four hundred vessels ; 
and sometimes it makes them distributive ; as, εἰς δύο, 
bint. 

6. Frequently the noun which is governed by εἰς is 
understood, and it is then put with the genitive which 
is dependant upon that noun; as, εἰς Αἰγύπτου (supply 
ῥόον); εἰς διδασκάλων (supply δώματα). This is espe- 
cially the case with the names of deities; as, εἰς 
᾿Αρτεμίδος, to Diana’s (supply ἱερόν). So in Latin, 
ventum est ad Cereris, scil. templum. 


They descended into the plain| Katabaivw ἐς 6 πεδίον καὶ 


and villages.—Having de- 
parted unto the Persians, 
he remained still a year 
among the boys. — They 
rushed into the enemy.— 
No one blamed him with 
respect to friendship.—Do 
not thou imagine any such 
thing of me.— They say 
that he was first in every 
respect.—/All things were 
adverse to the Lacedemo- 
nians for the fight—He 
was desirous of hunting at 
this very time.—He direct- 
ed his own people to be 
present at the third day.— 


κώμη. — ᾿Απέρχομαι εἰς 
Πέρσης, ἐνιαυτὸς (accus.) 
ἔτι ἐν ὁ παῖς γίγνομαι (2d 
aor.).— Τρέχω (2d aor.) 
ele ὁ πολέμιος. --- Οὐδεὶς 
αὐτὸς εἰς ὁ φιλία μέμφο- 
μαι.--ῸἩὮ]2ὺ μηδεὶς εἰς ἐγὼ 
ὑπονοέω τοιοῦτος.----᾿λέγω 
εἰς πᾶς (neut.) πρῶτός εἰ- 
μι.---Εἰἰς ὁ μάχη πᾶς ἐναν- 
τίος ὁ Λακεδαιμόνιος γίγ- 
γομαι.---- πιθυμέω ϑηράω 
(1st aor. infin.) εἰς οὗτος 
ὁ χρόνος.---ἸΤροείπω ὁ (da- 
tive ρίωγ,.) ἑαυτοῦ εἰς τρί- 
τος ἡμέρα πάρειμι.---Αέγω 
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He said that the king will| ὁ βασιλεὺς εἰς ὁ ἔπειμε 
come on the following| (pres. part.) ἕως ἥκω. ---- 
morning.—He came lead-| "“Epyouat ἄγω ἱππεὺς εἰς 
ing about eight thousand| ὀκτακισχίλιοι. — ‘Ordre 
horse.—When the division| εἰς εἷς πορεύω (opt. mid.) 
might be going one by one.| ὁ τάξις. 


IV. 


Prepositions governing the Genitive and Accusative. 
Διά. 

1. The primitive meaning of διά is “through.” With 
the genitive this meaning may be considered under two 
relations: J. Of space and time; II. Of cause and 
means. 

2. I. The relation of space and time; as, τὸ ἔγχος ἦλθε 
διὰ τοῦ ϑώρακος, the spear went through the corslet ; dt’ 
ὀλίγου εἷναι, to be within a little distance of ; ποταμὸς διὰ 
πέντε σταδίων ἀναφαινόμενος, a river appearing five stadia 
off ; διὰ μακροῦ χρόνου, after a long time ; δι᾽ ἑνδεκάτου 
ἔτεος, eleven years after. But frequently, with ordinals, 
it expresses the recurrence of an action after a certain 
period of time; as, διὰ τρίτου ἔτεος, every third year ; 
du’ ἐνάτου ἔτεος, every ninth year. 

3. II. The relation of cause and means; as, di’ éav- 
τοῦ, by his own means ; du’ ἀγγέλων λέγειν, to announce 
by means of messengers ; διὰ τῶν ὀφθαλμῶν ὁρᾷν, to see 
by means of the eyes, &c. 

4. Wit tHE AccusaTIVE διά is again to be consider- 
ed under two relations: I. The relation of place ; 11. 
The relation of cause. 

5. I. The relation of place; as, διὰ πόντιον κῦμα 
πορεύεσθαι, to go through the ocean wave; did δώματα, 
throughout the mansion. This, however, is a usage con- 
fined to the, poets, and not followed in prose. Even 
with the poets themselves it is not frequent. II. The 
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relation of cause ; as, διὰ τοῦτο, on this account ; διὰ 
τὴν ἔριν, on account of the strife ; διὰ τοὺς εὖ μαχομέ- 
νους κρίνονται αἱ μάχαι, battles are decided by means of 
those who fight bravely. 


Genitive. 
They marched through Arme- | Mopetw (1st aor. pass.) διὰ 


nia.—Thence they proceed- 
ed through the Scythini, 
four days’ march, twenty 
parasangs, through a plain 
unto villages. — Socrates 
did this through the whole 
of his life-—They do not 
now suffice, though dispen- 
sing justice for a (whole) 
year. — He displayed du- 
ring the whole time the 
clemency of his spirit.— 
This takes place, for the 
most part, every fifth year. 
—The pleasures (enjoyed) 
through the body.—He so 
far surpassed other kings, 
who have acquired sover- 
eigniies through their own 
means. — They asked the 
head of the village, through 
an interpreter. 


ὁ ’Apuevia. — ’EvteiOev 
πορεύω διὰ Σκύθινοι, σταθ- 
μὸς (accus.) τέτταρες, πα- 
ρασάγγης (accus.) εἴκοσι, 
διὰ πεδίον εἰς κώμη. ---- 
Σωκράτης διὰ πᾶς ὁ βίος 
οὗτος ποιέω.---Οὐ νῦν δι’ 
ἐνιαυτὸς δικάζω ἐπαρκέω. 
--Διὰ πᾶς ὁ χρόνος ὁ 6 
ψυχὴ φιλανθρωπία ἐμφα. 
νίζω.---Οὗτος δὲ γίγνομαι, 
ὡς ὁ πολὺς (accus. plur. 
neut.) δι᾽ ἔτος πέμπτος. ---- 
Ὃ διὰ σῶμα ἡδονή.----Το- 
σοῦτος (accus. sing. neut.) 
διαφέρω (2d aor.) ὁ ἄλλος 
βασιλεὺς (gen.), δι᾽ ἑαυτοῦ 
ἄρχη κτάομαι (1st aorist 
part. mid.).—'O κωμάρχης 
dv’ ἑρμηνεὺς dvepwrdw. 


Accusative. 


To flee through the salt wave. | Φεύγω διὰ κῦμα ἅλιος.---Διὰ 


—Through fierce conflicts. 


—The bark that penetrated 


between the Cyanean isl- 


ands.— By reason of his 


κρατερὸς vopivn.—IlAdrn 
ὃς διὰ Κυάνεος περάω 
ἀκτή.---Διὰ ὁ ἐκεῖνος μέλ- 
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delay.— They suffered evil 
on account of wicked deeds. 
—Are they not, then, happy 
through the possession of 
good ?/—Lest the Greeks at- 
tempt to fly through means 
of the night.—He did this 
through not knowing.—He 
seized on Thrace through 
means of these. — He re- 


λησις. — At’ ἀτασθαλία 
πάσχω (2d aor.) κακός. ---- 
Οὐκοῦν εὐδαίμων εἰμὲ dv’ 
ἀγαθὸς (plur.) κτῆσις ;-- 
Μὴ διὰ νὺξ ᾿Αχαιὸς φεύγω 
ὁρμάω (1st aor. subj. mid.). 
--Οὗτος ποιέω διὰ ὁ μὴ 
εἰδέω ( perf. infin.).—IIpo- 
λαμθάνω (2d aor.) ὁ Θράκη 
διὰ οὗτος.----Ο διὰ Λακε- 


stored those who had been 
exiled on account of the 
Lacedemonians. 


δαιμόνιος φεύγω (2d aor. 
part. active) κατάγω (2d 
aor.). 


Κατά. 


1. The primitive meaning of this preposition denotes 
a downward direction towards an object. Hence we 
have, in the genitive, κατὰ σκοποῦ τοξεύειν, to shoot at a 
mark, because the arrow, proceeding in a curve, de- 
scends to the mark; κατὰ κόῤῥης τύπτειν, to strike at 
the head, i. e., down against. Hence is deduced the 
signification “ with respect to,” which frequently, how- 
ever, may be rendered “against.” Thus, κατά τινος 
εἰπεῖν, to say something with respect to any one, or, if this 
be prejudicial, to say something against one. So, also, 
ψεύδεσθαι κατὰ τοῦ Θεοῦ, to say something falsely of the 
Deity, or to speak falsely against the Deity. On the con- 
trary, μέγιστον καθ᾽ ὑμῶν ἐγκώμιον, the greatest compli. 
ment paid you ; literally, with regard to you, upon you. 

2. Κατά is used, especially with the genitive, to de- 
note motion from above downward, and then answers 
to the Latin de. Thus, βῆ δὲ κατ᾽ Οὐλύμποιο καρήνων, 
he went down from the summits of Olympus ; κατ᾽ ὀφθαλ- 
μῶν κέχυτ᾽ ἀχλύς, darkness was poured down over his 
eyes ; κατ᾽ ἄκρας, from the top downward, speaking of the 
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destruction of cities, whereas the Latins say funditus 
delere. Hence κατὰ χειρὸς ὕδωρ διδόναι, to pour water 
upon the hands ; κατὰ γῆς ἰέναι, to go beneath the earth. 

3. The following phrases are to be noticed: εὔχεσθαι 
κατὰ Booc, to vow an or; εὔχεσθαι καθ᾽ ἑκατόμθης, to vow 
a hecatomb. In such constructions as these the idea is 
implied of a vow offered down upon (i. e., resting upon) 
something as its basis. In the following, καθ᾽ ἱερῶν 
ὀμόσαι, to swear by the victim, the reference is plainer, 
for the party is supposed, according to the Grecian 
custom, to touch the victim at the time of making the 
oath. 

4, Wir THE AccusaTIVE κατά chiefly indicates “ as 
relates to,” “according to.’ Thus, κατὰ τοῦ pavrniov 
ἀπόκρισιν, as regards the answer of the oracle; τὰ κατὰ 
Παυσανίαν καὶ Θεμιστοκλέα, the things relating to Pau- 
sanias and Themistocles. 

5. From this general meaning several others are de- 
duced. Thus, “on account of » as, κατὰ τὸ ἔχθος τὸ Aa- 
κεδαιμονίων, on account of his hatred towards the Lacede- 
monians ; literally, in accordance with. Hence it is often 
put with verbs of motion, in order to show the object 
of them; as, κατὰ Aninv ἐκπλώσαντες, having sailed out 
in quest of plunder; literally, with reference to. 

6. Κατά is also joined with the accusative to denote 
similitude, correspondence, suitableness, &c. ; as, πατέρα 
TE Kai μητέρα εὑρήσεις ov κατὰ Μιθραδάτην καὶ τὴν γυ- 
vaika αὑτοῦ, you will find your father as well as mother 
very different people from Mithradates and his wife ; liter- 
ally, not in accordance with. So, also, kat’ ἐμαυτόν, of 
the same kind as myself ; of καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς, men of our sta- 
tion, of our character, and also our contemporaries. And 
again, with comparatives ; as, μεῖζον, ἢ Kat’ ἄνθρωπον, 
νοσεῖς, you are labouring under a malady worse than man 
can bear. 

7. Κατά is likewise joined with the accusative in defi- 
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nitions of place; as, κατὰ στρατόν, in the army; κατ᾽ 
Ἄργος, in Argos; κατὰ γῆν, by land; κατὰ τὸν πλοῦν, 
on the voyage ; κατὰ Φωκαίην πόλιν, near the city of Pho- 
cea. Hence in Homer, χωόμενος κατὰ ϑυμόν, enraged 
in soul. 

8. It also appears in definitions of time; as, κατὰ 
τὸν πόλεμον, at the time of (or during) the war; κατὰ τὸν 
κατὰ Κροῖσον χρόνον, in the time of Cresus. Hence οἱ 
καθ᾽ ἡμᾶς, our contemporaries, mentioned in § 6. 

9. With numerals, κατά serves to express the same 
as the Latin distributives. Thus, καθ’ ἕνα, one by one, 
singly; καθ᾽ Extra, seven at a time; and without numer- 
als; as, κατὰ μῆνα, every month; κατ᾽ ἐνιαυτόν, every 
year; κατὰ πόλεις, by cities; κατὰ κώμας, by villages, &c. 

10. It is often, with its case, expressed by an adverb 
in English ; as, κατὰ μοῖραν, properly, fitly; κατὰ μικρόν, 
gradually; κατὰ κράτος, vehemently, “with all one’s 
might ;” κατὰ πόδα, quickly, immediately, &c. 

Genitive. 
It is said respecting the ini-| Aéyw κατὰ 6 μυέω ( perfect 


tiated, that they truly pass 
the remaining time with the 
gods.—Do not thou, then, 
consider this with reference 
to men merely, but with ref- 
erence to all animals and 
plants. — If, indeed, thou 
art seeking for some one 
thing that applies to all.— 
Now, then, say whether τὲ 
appears so to thee with re- 
spect to all the arts—We 
have these things to say con- 
cerning all the Persians.— 
Not even my accusers them- 


part. pass.), ὡς ἀληθῶς ὁ 
λοιπὸς χρόνος μετὰ ϑεὸς 
διάγω. ---- Μὴ τοίνυν κατ᾽ 
ἄνθρωπος σκοπέω μόνος 
οὗτος, ἀλλὰ καὶ κατὰ ζῶ- 
ον πᾶς καὶ φυτόν.---Εἰἴπερ 
εἷς γέ τις ζητέω κατὰ πᾶς. 
—Novvi εἴπω, εἰ κατὰ πᾶς 
ὁ τέχνη οὕτω σὺ δοκέω. 
—Otrtoc κατὰ πᾶς Πέρσης 
ἔχω λέγω.----Οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸς ὃ 
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selves allege against me that 
1 ever did any one of these 
things.—They utter false- 
hoods also against the ma- 
gistrates.— They cast them- 
selves down from the ram- 
part.—She dropped the am- 
brosia and red nectar down 
through his nostrils.—C hi- 
lo said (it would be) a 
greater gain for the island 
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ἀντίδικος οὗτος πράσσω 
(1st aor. infin.) τις κατ᾽ 
ἐγώ φημι. ---- Kai κατὰ 6 
ἄρχων ψεύδομαι. ---- Ῥιπ- 
τέω ἑαυτοῦ κατὰ ὃ τεῖχος 
κάτω.--- Ἀμύροσία καὶ νέκ- 
tap ἐρυθρὸς στάζω κατὰ 
pi¢.—Xidwy κέρδος μέγας 
φημὶ ὁ νῆσος (accus.) κατὰ 
6 ϑάλασσα καταδύνω (per- 


fect infin. act.).—Evyouat 


to have sunk beneath the| κατὰ χίλιοι χίμαρος. 
sea.— He vowed a thou- 
sand he-goats. 

Accusative. 


1. With regard, then, to the| Κατὰ μὲν δὴ ὁ τροφὴ 6 παῖς 


nurture of the children, 
they told (me) thus much. 
—It appears to me a pleas- 
ing thing, that the city, as 
far as I am concerned, is 
in no respect unadorned.— 
Als far as depended on the 
gods and on me, thou sur- 
vivest.—In pursuance of 
the directions of Themisto- 
cles.— According to the cus- 
toms of the country.—In 
my opinion. — Along the 
current of the stream. — 
They asked the herald re- 
specting his arrival from 
Corinth.—The evils about 
to happen to the boy.— 
The Cretans say that it 


τοσοῦτος (neut. plur.) λέ- 
γω.---π Ηδὺς ἐγὼ δοκέω, ὁ 
πόλις μηδεὶς (accus. sing. 
neut.) Kat’ ἐγὼ ἀκόσμητός 
elut.—'O (accus. sing.neu- 
ter) κατὰ ϑεός τε Kai ἐγὼ 
περίειμι.--- Κατὰ ὁ Θεμισ- 
τοκλῆς EvtToAh.— Kara νό- 
μος ὁ ἐπιχώριος. ---- Κατὰ 
γνώμη ὁ ἐμός. ---- Κατὰ ὁ 
ῥόος ὁ ποταμός.---- Ἐπερω- 
τάω ὁ κῆρυξ κατὰ ὁ ἀπὸ 
Κόρινθος ἄφιξις.----Ὁ μέλ- 
Aw (pres. part.) γίγνομαι 
(2d aor.) κακὸς (neuter ) 
κατὰ ὃ παῖς.---ἰζατὰ μὲν 
Kap οὕτω Κρὴς λέγω γίγ- 
γνομαι (2d aor.). 
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happened thus with regard 
to the Carians. 

2. He appears to me to have 
hastened the marriage on 
this account.—These sep- 
arated from the other Io- 
nians for no other reason. 
—In this way, then, from 
the name of Lycus the Ly- 
cians in course of time 
were (so) called. — They 
sailed away from no other 
cause, as I find, on con- 
jecture, but on account of 
their hatred towards the 
Thessalians. — This man 
was originally honoured by 
the people, like his father 
Algnon. — He sent them 
away by tribes, not one by 
one.— When they were come 
unto that place where the 
horse had been fastened.— 
The vipers are over the 
whole country.—The Per- 
sians brought their vessels 
to land at Tamyne, and 
Chereea, and /Egilia, of 
the Eretrian territory. 

3. He produced much per- 
plexity and alarm through- 
out the country and in the 
city.—While he was hurri- 
edly pondering these things 
in mind and in soul. — 


Lysander, during his pre- 
σ 


Κατὰ οὗτος ἐγὼ δοκέω σπεύ- 


dw (1st aor.) ὃ γάμος.---- 
᾿Αποσχίζω (1st aor. pass.) 
ἀπὸ ὁ ἄλλος Ἴων οὗτος 
κατὰ ἄλλος (neut.) μὲν οὐ. 
δείς. -- Οὕτω δὴ κατὰ ὁ 
Λύκος ὁ ἐπωνυμία Λύκος 
ἀνὰ χρόνος (accus.) καλέω 
(1st αοΥ.}).---᾿Αποπλέω κατ᾽ 
ἄλλος μὲν οὐδεὶς, ὡς ἐγὼ 
συμθάλλω ( pres. part.mid.) 
εὑρίσκω, κατὰ δὲ ὁ ἔχθος 
ὁ Θεσσαλός. ---- Οὗτος ἐξ 
ἀρχὴ τιμάω ὑπὸ 6 δῆμος 
(gen.), κατὰ ὃ πατὴρ "Αγ- 
vwv.—’Adinut (1st aor.) 
αὐτὸς κατὰ φυλὴ, οὐ καθ᾽ 
εἷς ἕκαστος. --- Ὡς κατὰ 
οὗτος ὁ χωρίον γίγνομαι, 
ἵνα καταδέω (pluperf.) ὁ 
ἵππος. --- Ὁ ἔχιδνα κατὰ 
πᾶς ὃ γῆ elut.—‘O δὲ Πέρ- 
σης κατέχω (2d aor.) ὁ 
ναῦς κατὰ Ταμύναι, καὶ 
Χοιρέαι, καὶ Αἰγιλία ὃ 
᾿Ἐρετρικὸς χώρα. 


Πολὺς ἀπορία καὶ ἔκπληξις 


κατὰ ὃ ἀγρὸς (plur.) καὶ 
ἐν ὁ πόλις Trotéw.—"Ewe 
οὗτος ὁρμαίνω κατὰ φρὴν 
καὶ κατὰ ϑυμός.---᾿λύσαν- 
ὅρος, κατὰ ὃ πρότερος ναῦ- 
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vious command of the fleet, 
gained the naval victory at 
Notium.—Let all my com- 
panions in years pursue. 
—He attained unto this the 
most of his contemporaries. 
—Lycurgus is said to have 
been contemporary with the 
Heraclide.—They received 
their monthly pay. 
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μαχία, νικάω 6 ἐν Νότιον 
ναυμαχία (accus.).— Αφί- 
nut (2d aor. imperat.) πᾶς 
ὁ κατ᾽ ἐγὼ διώκω.---Τυγ- 
χάνω (2d aor.) οὗτος ( gen.) 
μάλιστα ὁ καθ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ.---- 
Λυκοῦργος κατὰ 6 ρακ- 
λείδης λέγω γίγνομαι (2d 
α07.).---Ο κατὰ μὴν Kép- 
δος λαμθάνω (2d aor.). 


Ὑπέρ. 

1, The primitive meaning of this preposition is 
“above,” ‘ over,” “beyond.” Thus, ὁ ἥλιος ὑπὲρ ἡμῶν 
kai τῶν στεγῶν πορευόμενος, the sun moving above us 
and our dwellings; ὑπὲρ πολλῶν, beyond many. Hence, 
also, it is employed in speaking of the sites of towns 
and places on rivers or the sea, because they are high- 
er than it; as, λιμὴν, καὶ πόλις ὑπὲρ αὐτοῦ, a harbour, 
and a city upon τί. 

2. From the primitive meaning is deduced that of 
“for,” “in behalf of,” when a person is supposed to 
50, as it were, in front of or beyond another, and occupy 
a place which the latter would otherwise have. been 
compelled to fill; and in this way to act for or in be- 
half of that one. Thus, ϑύειν ὑπὲρ τῆς πόλεως, to sac- 
rifice in behalf of the state; μάχεσθαι ὑπέρ τινος, to fight 
for one; τιμωρεῖν ὑπέρ τινος, to punish for one. Hence 
δεδιέναι ὑπέρ τινος, to fear for one. 

3. Connected with this is the meaning “on account 
of ;” as, ἔριδος ὕπερ, on account of strife; ἀλγέων ὕπερ, 
on account of sorrows; ὑπὲρ τοῦ μὴ ποιεῖν TO προστατ- 
τόμενον, in order not to do what was ordered. 

4. From the same source arises also the meaning 
“for the sake of,” as used in prayers. Thus, καί μὲν 
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ὑπὲρ πατρὸς Kal μητέρος Kai τέκεος λίσσεο, and entreat 
him for the sake of his father, and mother, and offspring. 
5. With the accusative, ὑπέρ has the meaning of 
“over,” as in the genitive ; as, ῥιπτέουσι ὑπὲρ τον δό- 
μον, they fling it over the house; and also the force of 
“‘above;” as, ὑπὲρ τὰ τεσσερήκοντα ἔτη, above forty 
years. So, also, ὑπὲρ μόρον, more than destiny requires ; 
literally, above destiny; ὑπὲρ λόγον, above all description. 


Genitive. 


The mountain above Tegea.—|‘O ὄρος ὑπὲρ ὁ Teyéa.—To- 


They discharged their ar- 
rows over the heads of those 
in front.—The things above 
our eyes.—Above the vil- 
lage was a hill.—The Thra- 
cians above the Chersonesus 
and Perinthus.—They af- 
ford themselves unto the 
magistrates to make use of, 
af they need anything in be- 
half of the common (weal). 
—I asked of thee, in behalf 
of the soldiers, what thou 
hadst promised unto them. 
—Freedom, on account of 
which I deem you happy. 


ξεύω ὑπὲρ ὁ πρόσθεν.---Ὁ 
ὑπὲρ ὁ ὄμμα. --- Ὑπὲρ ὃ 
κώμη γήλοφός εἰμι. ---- Ὃ 
Θρὰξ ὑπὲρ Χεῤῥόνησος καὶ 
IleipirvO0¢.—Tlapéyw éav- 
Tov ὁ ἄρχων χράομαι, ἐάν 
τις δέομαι (subj.) ὑπὲρ ὁ 
κοινός. ---- ᾿Απαιτέω (im- 
perf.) σὺ (accus.) ὑπὲρ ὁ 
στρατιώτης ὃς (neut. plu- 
ral) ὑπισχνέομαι (2d aor.) 
αὐτός.---Ελευθερία, ὑπὲρ 
ὃς σὺ ἐγὼ εὐδαιμονίζω. 


Accusative. 


In the plain beyond Selym- 
bria.— Another to those be- 
yond military years.—He 
said he was more than for- 
ty years old.—Unless they 
shall be more than half.— 
—I laboured beyond my 


"Ev ὁ πεδίον ὑπὲρ Σηλυμ- 


6pia.—”AAAog (neuter) ὃ 
ὑπὲρ ὁ στρατεύσιμος ἔτος. 
—Aéyw εἰμὲ ὑπὲρ τεττα- 
ράκοντα ἔτος ἀπὸ γενεά. 
—Ei μὴ ὑπὲρ ἡμισύς (neu- 
ter) εἶμι.----΄ Ὑπὲρ δύναμις 
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strength. — Lest, even be-| πονέω.---Μὴ καὶ ὑπὲρ μοῖ- 
yond what fate requires,| pa δόμος "Αἷς εἰσαφικνέ- 
thou mayest come to the| opat (2d aor. subj.). 
mansion of Pluto. 


V. 
Preposition governing the Dative and Accusative. 
"Avda. 

1, The primitive meaning of this preposition is di- 
rectly opposite to that of κατά, and denotes motion up- 
ward. Hence its original signification is “up,” “upon,” 
&c. This, however, seldom occurs, and derivative 
meanings are more commonly found. 

2. ’Avé governs a dative in the epic and lyric poets 
only (including under the latter head the choral songs 
of the Greek drama); as, χρυσέῳ ἀνὰ σκήπτρῳ, on the 
top of a golden sceptre; χρυσέαις dv’ ἵπποις, in a golden 
chariot, carrying with it the idea of being mounted on 
high; ἀνὰ ναυσίν, in ships, i. e., up on ships. 

3. Elsewhere ἀνά governs the accusative, and, be- 
sides the meaning of “up,” “up on,” “upon,” ex- 
presses, I. “ Against” or “ towards,” indicating a mo- 
tion or direction upward, or from the end to the be- 
ginning, or from within to without, &c. Thus, ἀνὰ 
τὸν ποταμόν, up against the current; literally, up the 
river; ἀνὰ πρόθυρον τετραμμένος, turned towards the fore- 
court. II. A duration or continuance of both time and 
space ; as, dvd τὸν πόλεμον, throughout the war; more 
literally, “‘ wp along the whole war,” i. e., from the pe- 
riod of speaking to the beginning of the war, the mind 
travelling back over the past. So ἀνὰ ἡμέραν, daily; 
ἀνὰ δῶμα, through the mansion, i. e., “up and down the 
mansion,” &c. 

4. With numerals it makes them distributive; as, 
ἀνὰ πέντε παρασάγγας τῆς ἡμέρας, five parasangs each 
day. 
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5. In such expressions as ἀνὰ κράτος, with strength; 
ἀνὰ τάχος, with speed, we find something analogous to 
our English idiom, “ αὐ the top of one’s strength,” “ at 
the top of one’s speed,” &c. 


Dative. 
Thus the father slept quietly  'Ὡς ὁ μὲν ἀτρέμας evdw (im- 


on the summit of Garga- 
rus.—In the middle of the 
shield shone forth the bright 
orb of the sun, in winged 
car.—Al crowd of Centaurs 
came armed with (i. e., 
brandishing on high) fir- 
trees, and with grassy chap- 
lets (on their brows).— The 
eagle sleeps on the top of 
the sceptre of Jove. 


perf.) πατὴρ ἀνὰ Tdpya- 
ρος axpo¢.— Ev μέσος κα- 
ταλάμπω σάκος φαέθων 
κύκλος ἥλιος ἵππος (plur. 
Sem.) ἀνὰ πτερόεις.----Ανὰ 
δ᾽ ἐλάτη, στεφανώδης τε 
χλόη, ϑίασος μόλω (2d 
aor.) Κένταυρος. ---- Eidw 
δ᾽ ἀνὰ σκῆπτρον Ζεὺς αἰε- 
τός. 


Accusative. 
Having lifted them on high,  “Ὑψόσε deipw (1st aor. part.) 


he placed them on a tama- 
risk.—It is not possible to 
sail up the river in any 
way.—The passage up from 
the sea against the current 
is one of seven days. — 
Throughout the whole day. 
—To sacrifice during each 
day.—To wander through 
(i. e., up and down) the 
mountains. — Throughout 
the whole land.—He was 
unable to keep his army in 
the level country, on ac- 


count of the cavalry of 
C2 


τίθημι ἀνὰ μυρίκη.---- Ava 
ὁ ποταμὸς οὐκ οἷός τέ εἶμι 
πλέω οὐδεὶς τρόπος.-----Ὁ 
ἀνάπλους ἀπὸ ϑάλασσα 
ἕπτα ἡμέρα εἰμὶ ἀνὰ 6 πο- 
tapoc.—’Ava πᾶς ἡμέρα. 
—Oiw dv’ ἕκαστος ἡμέρα. 
--πλανάω (mid.) ἀνὰ 6 
ὄρος.---Ανὰ πᾶς ὁ γῆ.-- 
᾿Ανὰ ὁ πεδίον ( plur.) οὐκ 
δύναμαι στρατεύω (mid.), 
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Pharnabazus.— Six com-\| διὰ ὁ Φαρνάθαζος inneia. 
panies of a hundred men| ---Ἐξ λόχος ἀνὰ ἑκατὸν 
each.—Xenophon thereup-| ἀνήρ. --- Ὁ δὲ Ξενοφῶν 
on separated ( from the rest)| ἀφαιρέω (2d aor.) ὁ τελευ- 
the rearmost divisions, of | ταῖος τάξις, ἀνὰ διακόσιοι 
two hundred men each. ἀνήρ. 


VI. 


Prepositions governing the Genitive, Dative, and Accusative. 
᾿Αμφί. 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition is 
“ ground,” “ about,” “round about.” 

2. Wirn THE GENITIVE ἀμφί has its primitive mean- 
ing; as, of ἀμφὶ ταύτης οἰκοῦσι τῆς πόλιος, who dwell 
around this city; with this same case, also, it has the 
signification of “ concerning,” which it shares with περί ; 
as, ἀποπέμπομαι ἔννυχον ὄψιν, dv περὶ παιδὸς ἐμοῦ, 
ἀμφὶ Πολυξείνης τε φίλης ϑυγατρὸς, δι’ ὀνείρων εἶδον, 
I turn me with horror from the nocturnal vision, which I 
saw in dreams concerning my son, and concerning my be- 
loved daughter Polyxena. 

3. Wirn THE Darive it signifies “around,” “about,” 
in answer to the question “ where?’ even when the 
whole thing is not covered ; as, ἀμφὶ πλευραῖς μασχα- 
λιστῆρας βάλε, fling the broad bands of tron around his 
sides ; ἱδρώσει μέν τευ τελαμὼν ἀμφὶ στήθεσσιν, the strap 
shall be moist with perspiration about the breast of each one. 

4. Sometimes the case which is governed by the 
preposition does not express the thing about which 
something else is, but that which is about the latter ; 
as, ἀμφὶ πυρὶ στῆσαι τρίποδα, to set the tripod on the fire, 
so that the latter blazes around it ; ἀμφὶ κλάδοις ἕζεσθαι, 
to sit surrounded with boughs. Hence, when a place is 
only generally expressed; as, ἤριπε δ᾽ dud’ αὐτῷ, he 
fell beside him; ἀμφὶ τραπέζαις κρέα διεδάσαντο, they di- 
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vided the flesh around the table, i. e., the table where sev- 
eral sat, consequently in different places ; du@i δίναις 
Εὐρίπου, near the eddies of the Euripus. 

5. It has also, with the dative, the signification of 
“ concerning,’ whence are deduced the kindred mean- 
ings “on account of,” “ about,” “through,” &c. Thus, 
τοὺς μὲν ᾿Ατρειδῶν Kata, τοὺς δ᾽ ἀμφ᾽ ᾿Οδυσσεῖ, some 
against the Atride, and some about Ulysses ; τοιῇ δ᾽ ἀμφὶ 
γυναικὲ πολὺν χρόνον ἄλγεα πάσχειν, to suffer woes for 
a long time about such a woman. Hence ἀμφὶ τάρδει, 
through fear. 

6. Wirn Tue Accusative ἀμφί denotes “about,” in 
answer to the questions “ where?” and “ whither?” and 
also to the question ‘‘ when?” as, ἀσπίδ᾽ ἀμφὶ βραχίονα 
κουφίζων, wielding lightly the shield about his arm; ἀμφὶ 
ψάμμαθον ἐκθεθλῆσθαι, to be cast out into the sand, so 
that the sand surrounds the body; ἀμφὲ μέσον τῆς 
ἡμέρας, about midday.—W ith numerals, also, it signifies 
“ about ;” as, ἀμφὶ τοὺς δισχιλίους, about two thousand. 

7. "Audi frequently stands in this sense with the ac- 
cusative, not to signify a surrounding, but only to de- 
note a place generally. Thus, ἀμφί te ἄστυ ἕρδομεν 
ἱρὰ ϑεοῖσιν, we offer sacrifices to the gods throughout the 
whole city, i. e., all around throughout the city. So 
ἀμφὶ Θρήκην, anywhere in Thrace, i. e., in the whole of 
Thrace, round about. 

8. To this head belongs the phrase οἱ ἀμφί or περί 


τινα. It means, 


I. The person signified by the proper name, with his 
companions, followers, &c.; as, καὶ of ἀμφὶ Te- 
σίστρατον ἀπικνέονται ἐπὶ τῆς ᾿Αθηναίης ἱερόν, and 
Pisistratus, with his troops, comes to the Temple of 
Minerva. So οἱ περὶ Θρασύθουλον, Thrasybulus 
with his followers; οἱ ἀμφὲ ’Oppéa, Orpheus with 
his scholars, &c. 
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Ii. Sometimes this phrase signifies merely the per- 
son whom the proper name expresses, but only in 
later writers. Thus, 4rrian (Exp. Al., p. 385), 
οἱ ἀμφὶ Κρατερόν, Craterus ; and again, lian (V. 
H., 1, 16), οἱ ἀμφὶ τὸν Κρίτωνα καὶ Σιμμίαν καὶ 
Φαίδωνα, Crito, and Simmias, and Phedo. This 
usage occurs particularly in the later gramma- 
rians. 

Ill. Sometimes the phrase denotes principally the 
companions or followers of the person indicated 
by the proper name, the latter being merely men- 
tioned in order to express the former more defi- 
nitely. Thus (Xen., Hist. Gr., 7, 5, 12), of περὶ 
᾿Αρχίδαμον, the companions of Archidamus. 


Genitive. 
Thou hast seen the dark depths | ‘Opdw κνεφαῖος ἀμφὶ Tapra- 


round about Tartarus. — 
Thou hast come in season, 
an order that thou mayest 
hear the trial respecting thy 
Sather.—Such things have 
I to tell thee about thy de- 
ceased daughter.—I hap- 
pened to be on my way from 
the country, wanting to 
hear the things about both 
thee and Orestes. — We 
heard the report about thee. 
—Thou knowest all things, 
then, about my marriage. 


ρος βάθος. ---- Eic¢ καιρὸς 
ἥκω (pres.), ὅπως ὁ δίκη 
(gen.) ἀκούω (1st aorist 
subj.) ὁ ἀμφὶ ὁ πατήρ.-.---- 
Τοιόσδε audi σὸς λέγω 
(pres.) παῖς ϑνήσκω (2d 
aorist part.). — τυγχάνω 
(imperfect) ἀγρόθεν Baivw 
(pres. part.), πυνθάνομαι 
(2d aor.) δέομαι ὅ τε ἀμφὶ 
σὺ, ὅ τε ἀμφὶ ᾿Ορέστης.---- 
᾿Ακούω ὁ ἀμφὶ σὺ λόγος. 
—Ild¢ εἰδέω (perf. mid.) 
ἄρα ἀμφὶ ἐμὸς γάμος ( plu- 
ral). 


Dative. 
The golden braid lying around|Xpvoovcg ἀμφὶ κρὰς κεῖμαι 


her head.—Thou wilt lie 


πλόκος. -- Κεῖμαι μαστὸς 
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about thy mother’s breasts. 
—(The things) which thou 
reproachest unto my father, 
at this tomb.—The wretch- 
ed daughter of Tyndarus 
cried aloud on account of 
the fear of death. — She 
will place the ornament 
around her golden hair.— 
With powerful strength 
strike (them) around his 
hands.— Art thou weaving 
some artifice for me ?— 
Weeping throughout the 
night-watches kept on thy 
account. 


μήτηρ ἀμφὶ o6¢.—"O¢ ἀμ- 
gi τύμθος dde ὀνειδίζω πα- 
THp. — Θάνατος δ᾽ ἀμφὶ 
φόθος Τυνδαρὶς ἰακχέω τά- 
λας.---Ξανθὸς δὲ κόμη τί- 
Onut ὁ κόσμος. ---- ’Audi 
χεὶρ ἐγκρατὴς σθένος ϑεί- 
νω.---Ἢ δόλος τις ἀμφὶ 
ἐγὼ πλέκω ;----Ο ἀμφὶ σὺ 
κλαίω ( fem.) λαμπτηρου- 
χία (accus.). 


Accusative. 
When the old men sit around |"Ev0a παλαιὸς ϑάσσω ἀμφὶ 


the sacred water of Pirene. 
—Als when in heaven the 
stars shine bright around 
the refulgent moon.— An 
army was being collected 
around the river Pactolus. 
— The king himself in- 
spects those round about 
his own place of residence. 
—They come about supper- 
time unto their tents.—.Ind 
ait was now about full-mar- 
ket-time.— About one hun- 
dred and twenty thousand 
men. — Thereupon Ajax 
and King Idomeneus, Teu- 
cer, and Meriones, and Me- 


Πειρήνη ὕδωρ. ---- Ὡς bre 
ἐν οὐρανὸς ἄστρον φαει- 
νὸς audi σελήνη φαίνω 
ἀριπρεπής.---- Συλλέγω δὲ 
στράτευμα ἀμφὶ ὃ ἸΤακτω- 
λὸς ποταμός.---Ο δὲ βασ- 
λεὺς ὁ ἀμφὶ ὃ αὑτοῦ οἴ- 
κησις αὐτὸς ἐφοράω. --- 
᾿Αφικνέομαι ἀμφὶ δόρπισ- 
τὸς ἐπὶ 6 σκήνη. --- Kai 
ἤδη εἰμὶ dud’ ἀγορὰ πλήθω 
(pres. part. act.).—’ Audi 
ὁ δώδεκα μυριὰς dvip.— 
Ὃ μὲν ap’ ἀμφὶ Αἴας καὶ 
Ἰδομενεὺς ἄναξ, Τεῦκρος, 
Μηριόνης τε, Μέγης τ᾽ ἀτ- 
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ges, equal to Mars, togeth-| άλαντος "Apne, ὑσμίνη dp- 
er with their followers, δὶ tvvw (imperf.).—Elyi dé 
in order the battle. — He| ὅτε τελευτάω ἀμφὶ 6 πεν- 
was, when he died, about} τήκοντα étoc.—Aéyw σύ, 
jifty years old.—Thou say-| φημι ὁ Κῦρος, πεζός (neu- 
est, observed Cyrus, thatthe| ter) elute oyédov ἀμφὲ ὁ 
“infantry are nearly about| ἥμισυς (μέρος). 

the half. 


"Eni. 

1. The primitive meaning of ἐπί is “ upon,” whence 
various kindred meanings arise. 

2. With THE GENITIVE it signifies “on,” “at,’”? “in,” 
or “near;” as, ἐπὶ τῶν κοινῶν τῆς πόλεως βωμῶν, Upon 
the public altars of the city; ἐπὶ κρατὸς λιμένος, at the 
head of the creek; ἑστεῶτες ἐπὶ τῶν ϑυρέων, standing 
near the doors. Hence the phrase ἐπὶ τῶν τομίων ὀμνύ- 
vat, to stand near and swear by the entrails. 

3. It is also used in answer to the question “ whither?” 
as, πλεῖν ἐπὶ Σάμου, to sail towards Samos (i. e., literally, 
to sail upon Samos); ἐπὶ Σάρδεων φεύγειν, to flee towards 
Sardis. Hence ὁδὸς ἡ ἐπὶ Kaping φέρουσα, the road that 
leads to Caria. | 

4. In definitions of time ἐπί has the meaning of “ du- 
ring,” “under,” &c.; as, ἐπὶ Κέκροπος, during the time 
of Cecrops (i. e., resting upon this period as a species of 
base); én’ εἰρήνης, in time of peace; ἐπὶ τῶν ἡμετέρων 
προγόνων, in the days of our forefathers. 

5. It has frequently also the force of the Latin de, 
and denotes “of,” “concerning,” &c.; as, ὅπερ ἐπὶ τῶν 
δούλων ἐλέγομεν, what we were remarking concerning the 
slaves (literally, “were speaking upon the subject of the 
slaves’). 

6. With the verbs “to name,” “to be named,” &c., it 
has the meaning of “after,” “ from ;” as, ὀνομάζεσθαι 
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ἐπί τινος, to be named after one (literally, “to be named 
upon one’’). 

7. It often expresses a connexion, accompaniment, 
provision, &c., either with things or with persons ; as, 
ἐπὶ σμικρῶν λόγων, with a few words ; καθῆστο Κάδμου 
λαὸς ἀσπίδων ἔπι, the people of Cadmus had sat down ar- 
rayed with shields; ἐπὶ προσπόλου μιᾶς χωρεῖν, to go ac- 
companied by a single maid-servant. Hence is deduced 
the meaning of “ before ;” as, ἐπὶ μαρτύρων, before wit- 
nesses; ἐπωμόσαντο ἐπὶ τῶν στρατηγῶν, they swore in 
the presence of the generals, &c. 

8. In this way the following phrases appear to have 
originated : ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ, by himself, peculiarly; ἐπὶ σφῶν 
αὐτῶν, by themselves, unmixed with others, &c. Hence 
ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ οἰκεῖν, when said of states, means fo live by 
themselves, not dependant upon others, but having a consti- 
tution of their own. 

9. ᾽Ἐπί is also used in the genitive with numerals; as, 
ἐπὶ τριῶν στῆναι, to stand three deep; ἐπὶ τεσσάρων, Sour 
deep; ἐφ᾽ ἑνὸς ἡ κατάθασις ἦν, the descent was by one at a 
time. 

10. Wirn tue Dative ἐπί denotes, in particular, sub- 
ordination, the being in the power of any one, ὅζο. 
Thus, τῶν ὄντων τὰ μέν ἐστιν ἐφ᾽ ἡμῖν, τὰ δ' οὐκ ἐφ᾽ 
ἡμῖν, of the things that are, some are in our power (under 
our control), others are not in our power; ἐπὶ μάντεσιν 
εἶναι, to be dependant upon soothsayers ; ποιεῖν τι ἐπί τίνι, 
to submit a thing to any one’s judgment ; τὸ ἐπ᾽ ἐμοί, ag 
Jar as depends upon me. 

11. With the dative ἐπέ also denotes condition, es- 


τ 


pecially in the phrase ἐφ᾽ ᾧ or ἐφ᾽ ᾧτε, upon condition. 
That also is regarded as a condition, on account of 
which, in order to obtain it, something is done which 
is the price or the foreseen result of the action. Thus, 
ἐπὶ δώροις, on account of promised gifts; δώρῳ ἐπὶ με- 


γάλῳ, for a large gift; ἐπὶ μόσχῳ ἄδειν, to sing for the 
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price of a calf; ἐπὶ τούτοις μόνοις ζῇν, to live upon con- 
dition of having this only; χώραν ἀναθεῖναι ᾿Απόλλωνε 
ἐπὶ πάσῃ depyia, to consecrate a territory to Apollo, on 
condition of its remaining entirely uncultivated. 

12. Hence it frequently expresses an object or aim, 
inasmuch as this is the condition upon which the action 
is performed. Thus, μὴ κλῶπες ἐπὶ δηλήσει φανέωσι 
ὑμῖν, lest thieves appear to you in order to do you mischief ; 
οὐκ ἐπὶ τέχνῃ ἔμαθες, you have not learned it in order to 
exercise it as a profession; ἄγειν τινὰ ἐπὶ ϑανάτῳ, to lead 
one away to execution. 

13. From this is deduced the meaning “ on account 
of ;” as, φρονεῖν ἐπί τινι, to pride one’s self on account of 
anything; ϑαυμάζεσθαι ἐπί τινι, to wonder on any account, 
&c. 

14. Sometimes, also, it signifies “at,” “in,” or 
“near,” as a definition of place; as, ἐπὲ τῷ "AAnKe 
ποταμῷ, at the river Alex ; and sometimes it is employ- 
ed to express generally a combination or coexistence. 
To this latter head belong the phrases ζῇν ἐπὶ παισίν, 
to live, having children; ζῇν én’ ἴσοισιν, to live upon a 
footing of equal rights with others; ἐπὶ δυσκλείᾳ, with 
disgrace; καθῆσθαι ἐπὶ δάκρυσι, to sit down in tears, ὅτε. 

15. Frequently ἐπί, when thus construed, signifies 
not so much a being together as an immediate follow- 
ing upon, or connexion of time and space ; as, ἀνέστη 
ἐπ’ αὐτῷ Φεραύλας, Pheraulas arose immediately after him ; 
ὄγχνη ἐπ᾽ ὄγχνῃ γηράσκει, pear after pear grows ripe. 

16. In many cases ἐπί with the dative has the same 
or a similar signification with the genitive ; as, ἐπὲ 
χθονί, on the earth; ἐπὶ νυκτί, in the night, &c. 

17. Wir THE Accusative ἐπί signifies particularly 
“upon,” ‘ against,” “ unto,’ &c., in answer to the 
question ‘ whither?” in those cases where, in Latin, tm 
is put with the accusative ; as, dva6baivery ἐφ᾽ ἵππον, to 
mount upon horseback; ἀναθαίνειν ἐπὶ ϑρόνον, to ascend 
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a throne; ἐπί τινα μηχανᾶσθαι, to contrive against one. 
So in ἐπὶ πόδα ἀναχωρεῖν, to retreat, where the Greeks 
seem to have had in view the return into the place 
which the foot previously occupied. Hence ἐπί is 
often put after verbs of motion with substantives which 
do not denote a place, but an action, which is the end 
of one’s going; as, ἰέναι ἐπὶ ϑήραν, to go upon a hunt ; 
ἰέναι ἐπὶ ὕδωρ, to go in quest of water; ἐπὶ τί, to what 
end? wherefore? Sometimes, however, we find ἐπί with 
the accusative after verbs of rest, but then motion is 
always implied with the preposition. Thus, ἵζεσθαι ἐπί 
τί, to go anywhere in order to seat one’s self there; κεῖσθαι 
ἐπὶ ἀριστερά, to be carried to the left and lie there; ἐπὶ τὰ 
τείχη ἀντιπαρετάσσοντο, they were drawn up against them 
on the walls, where the idea of ἀναθάντες, having ascend- 
ed, is implied in ἐπὲ τὰ τείχη. 

18. With definitions of time it answers to the ques- 
tion “how long?” as, ἐπὶ χρόνον, for some time; ἐπὶ 
δύο ἡμέρας, for two days. It is also used with defini- 
tions of space; as, ἐπὶ τεσσαράκοντα στάδια, for the 
space of forty stadia. With numerals it denotes ‘about ;” 
as, ἐπὶ τριακόσια, about three hundred. 


Genitive. 

1. Upon the loftiest summit |’En’ ἄκρος κορυφή Σάμος 
of woody Samos. — The} (fem.) ὑλήεις.--ἰο δὲ τρί- 
third day, sitting upon his| τος ἡμέρα (dat.) ἐπὶ ὁ ἅρ- 
chariot, he was prosecuting | μα κάθημαι 6 πορεία ποι- 
his march. — During as| &#.—"Ooo¢ χρόνος (accus.) 
long time as he remained| ἐπὶ ὁ ἀρχὴ μένω.---ΠΠέμπω 
in command.—Having sent| (Ast aor.) ἄγγελος κελεύω 
a messenger, he ordered} αὐτοῦ μένω (1st aor.) ἐπὶ 
(them) to wait there at the| 6 ποταμός. ---- ’Avabaivw 
river. — Having mounted| (2d aor.) ἐφ᾽ ἵππος (plur.) 
on horseback, they fled—| φεύγω.---Ο δὲ ἐπὶ ὁ ‘EA- 
The ship that fled towards 

D 


88 


the Hellespont escaped, and, 
having come to Athens, an- 
nounces the blockade. — 
The Athenians weighed an- 
chor for Chios.—The peace 
in the time of Antalcidas. 
—This prodigy happened 
in my time.—Half of the 
water flows towards Egypt, 
the other half towards Etha- 
opia.—In the reign of Cy- 
rus.—In the archonship of 
Eucleides.—The war began 
in his time. 


2. It appeared to him to be 
now a fit time to introduce 
a conversation about this. 
—They laughed about these 
things.— What we were say- 
ing about the slaves. — 
Speaking about the hand- 
some boy.— Libya is said to 
have its name from Libya, 
an indigenous female ; and 
Asia from the wife of Pro- 
metheus.—The silver which 
Gyges consecrated is called 
after the one who consecra- 
ted (it)— And from thee 
escapes nO one among mor- 
tal men.— They swore in the 


presence of the generals. 
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λήσποντος φεύγω (2d aor. 
part.) ναῦς διαφεύγω (2d 
aor.), καὶ ἀφικνέομαι (2d 
aor.) ἐς ὃ ᾿Αθῆναι ἐξαγγ- 
ἕλλω ὁ πολιορκία. ---ο ἂν- 
άγω (imperf. mid.) 6’A@n- 
vaiog ἐπὶ ὁ Χίος (fem.). 
---Ὁ én’ ᾿Ανταλκίδας εἰ- 
ρήνη.---Τ !γνομαι (2d aor.) 
én’ ἐγὼ οὗτος ὁ tépac.— 
ὋὉ μὲν ἥμισυς (μέρος) ὃ 
ὕδωρ én’ Αἴγυπτος ῥέω, 6 
δ᾽ ἕτερος ἥμισυς ἐπὶ Αἶθι- 
οπία. --- πὲ Κῦρος βασ- 
ἐλεύω (pres. part.).—’En’ 
Εὐκλείδης apywv.—’En’ 
ἐκεῖνος ἄρχω (1st aorist 
mid.) ὁ πόλεμος. 


Καιρὸς οὖν αὐτὸς δοκέω εἰμὲ 


νῦν ᾿μθάλλω (2d aor.) ἐπὶ 
οὗτος λόγος.--- Ἐπὶ οὗτος 
γελάω (1st ἀογ.).----Οσπερ 
ἐπὶ ὁ δοῦλος λέγω.----- πὲ 
ὁ καλὸς παῖς λέγω (nom. 
sing.).—'O Λιῤύη λέγω 
ἔχω ὁ ὄνομα ἐπὶ Λιθύη, 
γυνὴ αὐτόχθων: ὁ δὲ 
᾿Ασία ἐπὶ ὃ Προμηθεὺς 
γυνή.--- ἄργυρος, ὃς ὃ 
Γύγης ἀνατίθημι (1st ao- 
rist), καλέω ἐπὶ ὁ ἀνατίθ- 
nut (2d aor. part.).—Kai 
σὺ (accus.) φύξιμός (εἰμι) 
οὐδεὶς ἡμέριος ἐπ᾽ ἄνθρω- 
πος.---ἰ πόμνυμε (1st aor. 
mid.) ἐπὶ ὁ στρατηγός. 
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Dative. 


Whenever thou mayest wish 
to enter unto me, it shall be 
in thy power.—They desire 
the empire of Asia to be 
under their own control.— 
He deliberates in what way 
he shall never any longer 
be under his brother’s con- 
trol, but shall reign in his 
stead.— Upon these condi- 
tions they gave and took 
pledges. — They know on 
what conditions Cyaxares 
leads them as allies.—He 
said that he wished to make 
a league, on the condition 
that neither he himself in- 
jure the Greeks, nor they 
burn the villages.—They 
said they had not been hired 
on this account.— If we 
shall now depart, we will 
appear to depart with a view 
to war.—I received blows 
once on account of one de- 
cision. — He subdued the 
Phrygians in the Greater 
Phrygia.—He buried (him) 
at the gates.—There is an 
island near the Laconian 
territory.—Themiscyra, on 
the river Thermodon. 


Ὁπόταν βούλομαι εἴσειμι ὡς 


ἐγὼ (accus.) ἐπὶ σύ εἰμι. 
- Ἐπιθυμέω 6 ἀρχὴ ὃ 
᾿Ασία γίγνομαι (2d aor.) 
ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ. --- Βουλεύω 
(mid.) ὅπως μήποτε ἔτι 
εἰμὲ ἐπὶ ὁ ἀδελφὸς, ἀλλὰ 
βασιλεύω ἀντ᾽ éxeivoc.— 
Ἐπὶ οὗτος δίδωμι (2d aor.) 
καὶ λαμθάνω (2d aor.) 6 
πιστόν.----Ἴσημι ἐφ᾽ ὃς αὐ- 
τὸς Κναξάρης ἄγω (mid.) 
σύμμαχος. — Λέγω ὅτι 
σπένδω (1st aorist mid.) 
βούλομαι (optat.) ἐφ᾽ ὃς 
μήτ᾽ αὐτὸς ὁ “Ἕλλην ἀδικ- 
éw (present infin.), μήτ᾽ 
ἐκεῖνος καίω ( pres.) ὁ κώ- 
μη.---Μισθόω (1st aor. in- 
fin.) οὐκ ἐπὶ οὗτός φημι. 
-- Εἰ viv ἄπειμι (pres.) 
δοκέω ἐπὶ πόλεμος ἄπει- 
μι. -- Ἐπὶ εἷς ποτε δίκη 
πληγὴ λαμθάνω (2d aor.). 
— Καταστρέφω (1st aor. 
mid.) μὲν pvt, ὁ ἐπὶ ὁ 
μέγας (positive) Φρυγία. 
—Oantw ἐπὶ ὁ ϑύρα. ---- 
Νῆσός εἶμι ἐπὶ ὁ Λακωνι- 
κός (fem.). — Θεμισκύρα 
ἐπὶ Θερμώδων ποταμός. 
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Accusative. 


He takes refuge upon a cer- 
tain hill.—They came unto 
Trapezus.—Having turn- 
ed away, he proceeded unto 
the sea.—He sent the sol- 
diers away to their own cit- 
tes.— The state began to in- 
cline to the worse.—Pro- 
ceeding against each one of 
these nations. — Having 
started up, he will excite 
against himself a barking 
of the hounds. —To hold 
the spears upon the right 
shoulder.—He went to and 
sat down upon the throne. 
—For a generation of men. 
— They proceeded in this 
way for three days.—Does 
not this river flow through 
the city, having a breadth 
of more than two stadia? 


"Eni λόφος τις καταφεύγω. 


-- Ἐπὶ Τραπεζοῦς ἀφικνέ- 
ομαι (2d aor.).—’ Ἀποστρέ- 
gw, πορεύω (imperf. mid.) 
ἐπὶ ὁ ϑάλασσα.----Ο orpa- 
τιώτης ἀφίημι ἐπὶ ὁ ἑαυτοῦ 
πόλις. --τ Ὃ πόλις ἐπὶ ὁ 
κακὸς (neut.) κλίνω (im- 
perf.).— Eq’ εἷς ἕκαστος 
οὗτος ὁ ἔθνος εἷμι (ποπι. 
plur.).—’Avatoow, ἐφ᾽ av- 
τοῦ ὑλαγμὸς ποιέω ὁ κύων. 
---ὋὉ δόρυ ἐπὶ ὁ δεξιὸς 
ὧμος ἔχω.---- αθίζω ἐπὶ ὁ 
θρόνος. ---- Ἔπ᾽ ἄνθρωπος 
γενεά. ---- Τορεύω (middle) 
οὕτως, ἐπὶ τρεῖς ἡμέρα.---- 
Ὃ δὲ ποταμὸς οὗτος οὐ 
διὰ μέσος ὁ πόλις ῥέω, 
πλάτος ἔχω πολὺς ἢ ἐπὶ 
δύο στάδιον ; ᾿ 


Μετά. 

1. The leading idea in this preposition is connexion, 
either in a greater or less degree. It is weaker, how- 
ever, in this respect than σύν. 

2. Wirth THE GENITIVE μετά signifies “ with,” “ to- 
gether with;” as, καθῆσθαι μετὰ τῶν ἄλλων, to sit down 
along with the rest. Hence μετά τινος εἷναι, to be on any 
one’s side. With the words “to contend, fight, carry on 
war,’ μετά expresses the side which is favoured ; as, 
ἐπολέμησαν μετὰ τῶν συμμάχων πρὸς ἀλλήλους, they 
waged war along with their allies against one another. 
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3. Hence arise various constructions, the basis of 
‘which is the idea of a connexion, which in other lan- 
guages is differently expressed. Thus, μετὰ πολιτείας 
εἶναι, to have a regular government ; μετὰ τοῦ λόγου, un- 
der the guidance of reason; μετὰ τῶν νόμων, agreeably to 
the laws ; μετὰ “κινδύνων, in the midst of dangers; μετὰ 
παιδιᾶς καὶ οἴνου, in jest and drunkenness. 

4, Wits tHE Dative it occurs in the poets only, with 
the meaning of “ among,” “ with;” as, μετὰ δὲ τριτά- 
τοισιν ἄνασσεν, and he was reigning among the third (gen- 
eration); μετὰ στρατῷ, among the army; νῦν δὲ μεθ᾽ 
ὑμετέρῃ ἀγορῇ ἦμαι, and now I am sitting amid your as- 
sembly. Hence arises the general meaning of “in ;” 
as, πηδάλιον μετὰ χερσὶν ἔχοντα, holding the rudder in his 
hands ; ἄλλην μῆτιν ὕφαινε μετὰ φρέσιν, he wove another 
plan in mind. - 

5, Wirth THe Accusative it denotes “after,” of which 
instances everywhere occur. Thus, μετὰ ταῦτα, after 
these things; peta τὸν ἄνθρωπον, after the man, &e. 
Hence, also, ἕπεσθαι μετά τινα, to follow after one. This 
literal following was transferred to a figurative follow- 
ing, or guiding one’s self by the example of another. 
Thus, μετὰ σὸν καὶ ἐμὸν κῆρ, agreeably to thy sentiment 
and mine; μετὰ κλέος ἔρχεσθαι, to go for glory, i. 6.) 
where glory called him (J/., 11, 227), 

6. It is likewise joined, by the Attics particularly, 
with ἡμέρα alone, or with an ordinal number 5 as, μεθ᾽ 
ἡμέραν, in the daytime; μετὰ τρίτην ἡμέραν, on the third 
day. 

7. In Homer, especially, it means “unto,” “ among;” 
as, μετὰ δαῖτα, unto a banquet; μεθ’ ὅμιλον, among the 
throng. 


Genitive. 
I wish to suffer with this one | Μετὰ ὅδε πάσχω ὁ ἐθέλω.---- 
here.—Of the Barbarians| ‘O peta Κῦρος βάρθαρός 
D2 
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with Cyrus there were one 
hundred thousand. — The 
soldiers who were with Ete- 
onicus in the (island) Chi- 
os were thus supported.— 
With many thanks would 
this have been willingly 
given to the state.-—They 
do not lie unhonoured in 
oblivion.—And in no long 
time the disease descended 
to the breast with a severe 
cough.—Others with fraud 
and art have become supe- 
rior to their enemies. — 
The King of the Indians 
says that he will side with 
him who is wronged.—We 
will endeavour to excel by 
means of virtue. 
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εἶμι δέκα μυριάς.----Ο ἐν ὁ 
Χίος ( fem.) μετὰ ὁ Ἔτε- 
όνικος στρατιώτης εἰμὲ 
(pres. part.) οὕτω τρέφω. 
—Mera πολὺς χάρις οὗτος 
ἂν ἀσμένως δίδωμι (1st 
aor.) ὁ πόλις.---Οὐ μετὰ 
λήθη ἄτιμος κεῖμαι.----Καὶ 
ἐν οὐ πολὺς χρόνος κατα- 
βαίνω (imperf.) ἐς ὁ στῆ- 
θος (plur.) ὁ πόνος, μετὰ 
βὴξ ἰσχυρός.--"Αλλος μετὰ 
δόλος καὶ τέχνη περιγίγ- 
νομαι (2d aor.) ὁ ἐχθρός 
(gen.).—'O ὁ Ἰνδὸς βασ- 
ιλεύς φημι μετὰ ὁ ἀδικέω 
(pres. part.) elut.— Ipw- 
τεύω μετ᾽ ἀρετὴ πειράω. 


Dative. 
He was labouring among the | Μετὰ πρῶτος πονέω .---Ἰδαῖος 


foremost. — Conspicuous 
among the Trojan matrons 
and virgins. —I will de- 
vour * Nobody” the last 
among his associates.—He 
held the lightning in his 
hands.—Father Jove! if 
ever before this I aided 
thee among the immortals. 
—Jove establishes friend- 
ship between both parties. 
— Helen sat among her 
maid-servants. — To con- 


γυνὴ πάρθενος 7’ ἀπόδλεπ- 
τος μέτα.---Οὔτις ἐγὼ πύ- 
ματος ἔδω (mid.) μετὰ ὃς 
ἕταρος. --- Ἔχω στεροπὴ 
μετὰ χείρ.--- Ζεὺς πατὴρ, 
εἴ ποτέ On σὺ μετ᾽ ἀθάνα- 
τος ὀνίνημι.----εὺς φιλό- 
τῆς μετ’ ἀμφότερος ( plu- 
ral) τίθημι.-----λένη μετὰ 
Sua) ἦμαι (pluperf.).— 
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tend incessantly with hos- 
tele men. 


Μάρναμαι δήϊος per’ ἀνὴρ 
νωλεμές. 


Accusative. 
After the Sicilian disaster.|Metd ὁ Σικελικὸς συμφορά. 


—Whom I love most after 
thee.—Al city the richest in 
Asia after Babylon.— And 
during the time (that pass- 
ed) after these things, I, in 
no respect, as long as I re- 
mained quiet, had, after the 
death of my son, to blame 
the events of fortune.—One 
might see daggers bare of 
sheaths, some on the ground, 
some in bodies, some still in 
hands.—It is better to do 
this by day than by night. 
—Jove went yesterday to 
the Ocean, among the blame- 
less Ethiopians, unto a ban- 
quet.—He aroused the bo- 
som unto all among the 
multitude. 


— "Oc ἐγὼ φιλέω μάλα 
μετὰ σύ.---Πόλις ὁ πλού- 
σιος ἐν 6 ᾿Ασία μετὰ Βαῦ- 
υλών.---Καὶ ὁ μετὰ οὗτος 
χρόνος (accus.), ἕως μὲν 
ἔχω (imperf.) ἡσυχία, οὐ- 
δεὶς (accus. sing. neuter) 
ἐγκαλέω (imperf.) μετὰ ὁ 
ὁ παῖς ϑάνατος ὁ τύχη 
(dat. plural). — ἸΤρόσεστι 
(imperf.) ϑεάομαι (1st aor. 
mid.) ἐγχειρίδιον γυμνὸς 
κουλεὸς, ὁ μὲν χαμαὶ, ὁ δὲ 
ἐν σῶμα, ὁ δὲ ἔτι μετὰ 
χείρ. --- Μεθ’ ἡμέρα οὗτος 
ποιέω ἢ νύκτωρ ἀγαθός 
εἶμι.----δεὺς ἐπ᾽ ᾿Ωκεανὸς, 
μετ’ ἀμύμων Αἰθιοπεὺς, 
χθιζὸς βαίνω (2d aorist) 
μετὰ δαΐς.--- Θυμὸς ὀρίνω 
(1st aor.) πᾶς μετὰ πλῆη- 
θύς. 


Παρά. 
1. The primitive meaning of παρά is “‘ by the side of,” 
a signification which lies at the basis of all the other 
meanings assigned to this preposition. 
2. Wirx rue GENITIVE it signifies “ from” (i. e., from 
the side οἵ), and expresses motion from a place ; as, 
φάσγανον ἐρύσσατο παρὰ μηροῦ, he drew his sword from 
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his thigh; παρ᾽’ Αἰήταο πλέουσα, sailing from /Eetes. 
Hence it denotes what originates and proceeds from 
something; as, μαθεῖν παρά τινος, to learn from any one ; 
ἀγγέλλειν παρά τινος, to announce from any one. 

3. So, also, in the expressions παρ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ διδόναι, to 
give something from his own substance; παρ᾽ αὐτοῦ, by his 
command (Xen., H. G,, 2, 1, 27), &e. 

4, Wirn tHE Darive it signifies “ with,” “at,” in 
answer to the question “where?” Thus, Φημίος ὅς ῥ᾽ 
ἤειδε παρὰ μνηστῆρσιν ἀνάγκῃ, Phemius, who sang with 
the suiters (i. e,, among them) through compulsion ; παρὰ 
ϑεοῖς καὶ παρ᾽ ἀνθρώποις, with gods and men. 

5. Wirtn THe Accusative it signifies “to,” “ towards” 
(i. e., to the side of); as, παρὰ νῆας ᾿Αχαιῶν, towards 
the ships of the Greeks; παρὰ Καμθυσέα, to Cambyses; 
παρὰ τὴν Babvadva, to Babylon. It is frequently used 
thus in answer to the question “‘ where?” but then the 
idea of motion is always implied in the preposition. 
Thus, of μὲν κοιμήσαντο παρὰ πρυμνήσια νηός, they on 
their part lay down to rest by the stern-fasts of the ship, 
i. e., they went to and lay down by them, 

6. It often occurs with the meaning ‘in comparison 
with,” ‘more than,” “ by the side of,” “for.” Thus, 
ὁρῶν τὰ ἐπιτηδεύματα αὐτῶν ἐγγύθεν παρὰ τὰ τῶν ἄλ. 
λων, seeing their objects of pursuit from near at hand in 
comparison with those of the rest; ἕν παρ᾽ ἐσθλὸν πήματα 
σύνδυο δαίονται βροτοῖς ἀθάνατοι, for one piece of good 
fortune the gods bestow upon mortals a pair of evils ; παρὰ 
τὰ ἄλλα ζῶα, in comparison with the other animals (Xen., 
Mem., 1, 4, 14), 

7. From the primitive meaning “ by the side of” are 
derived the following phrases: παρὰ μικρόν, almost (by 
the side of little); παρὰ πολύ, by far (by the side of 
much), &c. | 

8. It has also the meaning of “ along,” “near,” “ by,” 
which results directly from the meaning “ by the side 
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of ;” as, παρὰ Siva ϑαλάσσης, along the shore of the sea; 
παρὰ νῆας ἰέναι, to go alongside the ships (Eurip., 
Bacch., 17); not, as elsewhere, to go towards the ships. 
Hence, also, of time, “ during,” “ throughout ;” as, map’ 
ὅλον τὸν βίον, through one’s whole life. Especially 
when a definite point of time is expressed ; as, παρὰ 
τὴν πόσιν, in drinking; παρ᾽ αὐτὰ τὰ ἀδικήματα, at the 
very moment of the unjust transaction. 

9. It has also the meaning of “ against,” “ contrary 
to,” “otherwise than; as, παρὰ δόξαν, contrary to opin- 
ton; παρὰ φύσιν, contrary to nature, ἄχεα. 


Genitive. 
By inquiring from the gods,| Παρὰ ὁ ϑεὸς πυνϑάνομαι 


he learned this.—A mes- 
senger came from Cyaxa- 
res, bearing a robe for 
Cyrus. — They who had 
deserted from the king.— 
These things the one from 
me shall say; but to those 
from you, do you, in turn, 
give what direction appears 
to you to be advantageous. 
—Meanwhile the (messen- 
gers) from Cyrus came.— 
Let this be shown by thee. 
—It is confessed by all.— 
Lysander gave directions 
to those who followed (the 
Athenians) by his orders. 


(pres. part.) οὗτος μαν- 
θάνω (2d aor.).—Epyoua 
παρὰ Κυαξάρης ἄγγελος, 
στολὴ φέρω Kipoc. —‘O 
αὐτομολέω (1st aor. part.) 
παρὰ βασιλεύς. ---- Οὗτος 
μὲν ὁ παρ᾽ ἐγὼ λέγω " ὁ δὲ 
παρ᾽ σὺ σὺ αὖ ἐπιστέλλω 
ὅστις σὺ δοκέω συμφέρω 
(part.) εἰμί. ---- Ἔν οὗτος 
( χρόνος) ὁ (ἄγγελος) παρὰ 
Κῦρος ἥκω (imperfect).— 
Οὗτος παρὰ σὺ ἐπιδείκνυ- 
μὲ (imperative). — Παρὰ 
πᾶς ὁμολογέω. ---- Λύσαν- 
ὅρος εἴπω ὃ παρ᾽ αὐτὸς 
ἕπομαι ( part.). 


Dative. 
The same things are not ac-| Οὐ ὁ αὐτὸς παρὰ ὁ πάππος 
knowledged just with thy| δίκαιος καὶ ἐν ἹΠΤέρσης ὁμο- 
grandfather and among the 
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Persians. — Astyages di- 
rected him to remain with 
him. — These Barbarians 
will be more hostile to us 
than those who are with 
the king.— Dost thou come 
relying upon the resources 
with Cyarares.—His re- 
vered mother heard him as 
she was sitting with her 
aged sire. —The boys do 
not eat with their mother, 
but with their teacher.— 
They will prefer the things 
with me to those at home,— 
Having learned the things 
that have taken place with 
us. 
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Aoyéw.—’Aotvdyne εἴπω 
αὐτὸς (dative) μένω παρ᾽ 
ἑαυτοῦ.---Οὗτος βάρθαρος 
πολέμιος ἐγώ εἶμι ὁ παρὰ 
βασιλεύς εἶμι ( pres. part.). 
—Xv πιστεύω ἔρχομαι ὃ 
παρὰ Κναξάρης χρῆμα.--- 
“Ode κλύω πότνιος μήτηρ, 
ἦμαι (pres. part.) παρὰ 
πατὴρ γέρων.---Οὐ παρὰ 
μήτηρ σιτέομαι 6 παῖς, ἀλ- 
λὰ παρὰ ὁ διδάσκαλος. ---’ 
Ὃ παρ᾽ ἐγὼ αἱρέω (mid.) 
ἀντὶ ὁ οἴκοι.---Πυνθάνο- 
μαι (2d aor.) ὁ παρ᾽ ἐγὼ 
γίγνομαι (2d aor.). 


Accusative. 
If thou remain with me, the|’Eav μένω (subj.) παρ᾽ ἐγὼ; 


Sacian shall not control 
for thee thy coming in unto 
me, —- Having done these 
things, do thou come again 
unto me. — Pharnabazus 
directed the ambassadors 
who were going unto the 
king to meet (him) at Cyz- 
icus. — Clearchus crossed 
over unto Pharnabazus.— 
He was very manifest con- 
ducting himself in an or- 
derly manner in compart- 
son with the rest,-—Agesi- 
laus was accustomed will- 


ὁ παρ᾽ ἐγὼ εἴσοδος ( gen.) 
σὺ οὐ Σάκας dpyw.—Tlor- 
ἕω οὗτος ἥκω πάλιν παρ᾽ 
ἐγώ.---Φαρνάθαζος ὁ παρὰ 
βασιλεὺς πορεύω ( present 
part, mid,) πρεσθεὺς ἀπαν- 
Taw κελεύω ἐς Κύζικος.’ 
Κλέαρχος διαθαίνω (2d 
aor,) παρὰ ὃ Φαρνάθαζος. 
— Διάδηλός εἰμι παρὰ 6 
ἄλλος evraxtéw. —"Exwv 
πονέω (imperfect) ᾿Αγησί» 
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tngly to labour more than 
the rest.—To lead an army 
by a hostile city. — They 
say that Gabeus will gath- 
er together those from 
Phrygia which (lies) along 
the Hellespont.—The ships 
took their stations near the 
tent of Cyrus.—They sail- 
ed along shore. — These 
things are contrary to the 
laws of the gods.—If they 
have suffered anything from 
me contrary to justice.— 


Aaog παρὰ 6 ἄλλος. --- 
Στρατὸς παρὰ πόλις πο- 
λέμεος dyw.—'O ἀπὸ Φρυ- 
γία, 6 παρ᾽ "Ἑλλήσποντος 
συμδάλλω φημὶ Ταθαῖος. 
--ὋὉ ναῦς ὁρμέω (imperf.) 
παρὰ ὁ Κῦρος σκήνη. -- 
Πλέω (imperf.) παρὰ γῆ. 
—Ilapa 6 6 ϑεὸς ϑεσμὸς 
οὗτός elut.— EL τις tr’ 
ἐγὼ πάσχω (2d aor.) παρὰ 
ὁ δίκαιος (neut.).—Ilapa 
πᾶς ὁ ἡμέρα.---πΠΠαρὰ κραν- 
γὴ καὶ παρὰ σάλπιγξ. 


Throughout the whole day. 
—During a shout, and du- 
ring a blast of the trumpet. 


Περί. 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition is 
“ about,” “ around,” from which are deduced various 
other significations. 

2, Witn THE GENITIVE it answers most néarly to the 
Latin de, and denotes “of,” “ concerning,” “ about,” 
&c.; as, περί τινος λέγειν, to speak concerning any one. 
The most universa] sense, however, is “‘ with respect to,” 
“as regards,” “‘in the case of,” “in point of,” &c. Thus, 
περὶ μέν On βρώσεως καὶ πόσεως, as regards, then, eating 
and drinking; οὐδεὶς αὐτῶν πλήθεος πέρι ἄξιος συμθλη- 
θῆναί ἐστι, no one of them is worthy of being compared 
with it in point of size. 

3. The following phrases serve to express value; as, 
ποιεῖσθαί τι περὶ πολλοῦ, to value a thing highly, 1. e., in 
respect of much; ἡγεῖσθαί τι περὶ πλείστου, to regard a 
thing as of the greatest value, i. e., in respect of very 
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much. So, also, ποιεῖσθαί τι περὶ μικροῦ, to set little 
value upon a thing; ἡγεῖσθαί τι περὶ οὐδενός, to regard 
a thing as of no value. 

4. In Homer περί often carries with it the meaning of 
superiority, and has the meaning of “above,” &c.; as, 
ἐθέλει περὶ πάντων ἔμμεναι ἄλλων, he wishes to be above 
all others; οἱ περὶ μὲν βουλὴν Δαναῶν, περὲ δ᾽ ἐστὲ 
᾿ μάχεσθαι, ye who are superior to the rest of the Greeks in 
council, and superior in the fight. Hence βουλήν is gov- 
erned, not by περί, but by κατά understood. 

5. Wirn tue Dative it signifies “ about,” “ around,” 
“on,” in answer to the question “ where?” as, περὶ τῇ 
χειρὶ χρυσοῦν δακτύλιον φέρειν, to wear a golden ring on 
the hand: often when something surrounds that which 
is in the dative; as, περὶ δουρὶ ἠσπαίρει, he panted 
around his lance, i. e., on his lance; πεπτῶτα τῷδε περὲ 
νεοῤῥάντῳ ξίφει, having fallen on this sword fresh sprinkled 
with blood. So in the general designation of a place ; 
περὶ Σκαιῇσι πύλῃσι, in the neighbourhood of the Scean 
gate. Hence probably in Herodotus (9, 101), μὴ περὶ 
Μαρδονίῳ πταίσῃ ἡ “Ἑλλάς, lest Greece strike on Mardo- 
nius, as on a shoal. 

6. It is joined particularly with verbs signifying “ to 
fear,” in the sense of “ for” (properly, “ with respect 
to”); as, περὶ yap die ποιμένι λαῶν, since he feared for 
the shepherd of the people-—With other verbs it is used 
chiefly in this sense by the poets. 

7. With the poets περί with the dative signifies also 
“‘ for,” answering to the Latin pre ; as, περὶ 66, for 
fear, i. e., from fear, pre metu; and also ‘on account of.” 

8. Wirth tHE AccusATIVE it signifies particularly 
“about,” “round about,’ in answer to the questions 
“where?” and “whither?” as, περιέστησε πᾶν τὸ στρά- 
τευμα περὶ τὴν πόλιν, he stationed the whole army round 
about the city. It is here also used like ἀμφί, to denote 
not so much a surrounding as a place or region gener- 
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ally. Thus, περὶ Θεσσαλίην, somewhere in Thessaly; not 
“around Thessaly.” 

9. It is often put also with definitions of time; as, 
περὶ τούτους τοὺς χρόνους, about this same time 3 περὲ 
πλήθουσαν ἀγοράν, about the time when the market-place 
fils. With numerals also it signifies “ about,” “ near- 
ly;” as, περὶ τρισχιλίους, about three thousand, 

10. It signifies, also, “ with regard to,” when it may 
be rendered “in,” “towards,” « of,” “against 3” as, 
ἁμαρτάνειν περί τινα, to offend against any one; ἄδικος 
περί τινα, unjust towards one. 

11. For the construction of περί with the accusative 
of a proper name, consult remarks under the preposi- 
tion ἀμφί, § 8. 


Genitive. 
1. Concerning the power of | Περῖ re γράμμα δύναμις καὶ 


letters and syllables, and 
harmony and rhythm. — 
Are not these poems about 
the difference between jus- 
tice and injustice ?—The 
contest will be about (our) 
country.—We came to this 
conclusion concerning them. 
—AItis in no respect surpri- 
sing that his judges made a 
wrong decision in his case. 
—Als regarded sustenance, 
I was persuaded that this 
was sufficient—He fears 
not only for himself, but 
also for me, and (his) wife, 
and all his children, 


συλλαδὴ, καὶ ἁρμονία Kai 
ῥυθμός. --- Οὔκουν οὗτος 
ποίημά εἰμι περὶ διαφορὰ 
δίκαιός (gen. plur.) τε καὶ 
ἄδικος ;—Ilepi πατρίς εἰμι 
ὁ ἀγών.---Οὕτως γιγνώσ- 
κω (imperf.) περὶ αὐτός. 
— Οὐδεὶς (accus. neuter) 
ϑαυμαστός εἶμι περὶ αὐτὸς 
παραγιγνώσκω (2d aor.) 6 
δικαστής.---Περὶ μὲν τροφὴ 
οὗτος πείθω ἱκανός eiut.— 
Οὐ μόνον περὶ ἑαυτοῦ, ἀλ- 
λὰ καὶ περὶ ἐγὼ, καὶ περὶ 
γυνὴ, καὶ περὶ πᾶς ὁ τέκ.- 
vov φοθέω (mid.). 


2. He deemed it of the utmost | Περὶ πολὺς (superi.) ποιέω 


importance to injure nei- 


(emperf. mid.) μηδεὶς μήτε 
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ther any friend nor ally. 
—I think that he would 
value thee highly. — We 
ought not to regard any- 
thing more highly than 
Greece.—It is disgraceful 
to me to value him more 
highly than the state.—He 
deemed it all-important to 
accomplish these things.— 
He hath given unto thee to 
be honoured above all.— 
Whom Jove has involved 
continually in labours 
above all (men).—Othryo- 
neus, I commend thee now 
above all mortals. 
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φίλος ἀδικέω μήτε σύμμα- 
χος.---Οἶμαι ἂν αὐτὸς περὲ 
πολὺς ποιέω (pres. infin. 
mid.) ov.—Ov dei ὁ “Ἐλ- 
λὰς οὐδεὶς περὶ πολὺς 
(compar.) ποιέω (mid.).— 
Αἰσχρὸς ἐγώ εἰμι, ἐκεῖνος 
περὶ πολὺς ποιέω (mid.) ἢ 
ὁ πόλις.---ΠΠερὲ πᾶς (sing.) 
ποιέω οὗτος διαπράττω 
(mid.).— Σὺ δίδωμι (1st 
aor.) τιμάω ( perf.) περὶ 
πᾶς.----Ὁς (sing.) περὶ πᾶς 
Ζεὺς ἐνίημι (1st aor.) πό- 
νος διαμπερές. ---- ᾽Οθρυο- 
γεὺς, περὶ δὴ σὺ βρότος 
αἰνίζομαι ἅπας. 


Dative. 
Armed about his body with|Tlept σῶμα χρύσεος ὅπλον 


golden armour, the labour 
of Vulcan. — A corslet 
about the breast.—Brace- 
lets around the two hands. 
— Corpse lies embracing 
corpse. — Many having 
fallen, dead upon dead, will 
cause bitter wailings to the 
Theban land. — Having 
feared for the ships.—He 
feared for the yellow hair- 
ed Menelaus.— To fight 
for the banquet.—He ex- 
ults on account of the wo- 
ven toy.—Instantly shall 
the black blood flow for 


(gen. plur.) ἡφαιστόπονος 
κορύσσω (perfect part.).— 
Θώραξ περὶ 6 στέρνον ( plu- 
ral).—¥éAAov περὶ ὁ χείρ 
(dual).— Κ εῖμαι νεκρὸς πε- 
pt νεκρός.---Πολὺς δὲ, ve- 
κρὸς περὶ νεκρὸς, πίπτω 
(perf.), πικρὸς γόος δίδω- 
μι Θηδαῖος χθών.--- Δείδω 
(1st αογὶϑὲ ---- plural) περὶ 
ναῦς. ---- Δείδω (1st aor.) 
περὶ ξανθὸς Μενέλαος. ---- 
Μάχομαι (1st aor.) περὲ 
δαΐς.---Περὶ πλέγμα γαθ- 
ἔω.---Αἶψα σὺ αἷμα κελαι- 
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thee around (my) spear.— 
He shall toil with (his) 
hand around the spear.— 
And to rend the Hectorean 
tunic around the breast.— 
First he put the greaves 
about his legs. 
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νὸς ἐρωέω περὶ δόρυ. ---- 
Περὶ δ᾽ ἔγχος χεὶρ (accus.) 
κάμνω (mid.).—'Exrépeoc 
δὲ χιτὼν περὶ στῆθος ( plu- 
ral) δαΐζω (1st aor.). — 
Κνημὶς μὲν πρῶτα περὶ 
κνήμη τίθημι (1st aor.). 


Accusative. 


houses of the magistrates. 
—Some of the most faith- 
Sul around him. — Run- 
ning forth with those whom 
he had around him.—The 
Phenicians dwelt in the 
whole of Sicily, round 
about. — The (god) Pan 
Jalls in with him some- 
where near Mount Par- 
thenius. — Alcibiades did 
not happen to be present, 
but was in the neighbour- 
hood of Selymbria. — In 
this way, then, having es- 
pied the watch-fires, they 
come thither about mid- 
night.— About these same 
times Agis advanced unto 
the very walls of the Athe- 
nians.—About the time of 
Mnasippus’s death, Iphic- 
rates happened to be in the 
neighbourhood of Sphagee, 
tn Laconia. 


- The square around the|'O ἀγορὰ ὁ περὶ ὁ ἀρχεῖος 


(δῶμα) .---- ς 6 περὲ éav- 
τοῦ πιστός.----Μεθ᾽ ὃς ( gen- 
wt.) ἔχω (imperf.) περὶ av- 
Tov ἐκθέω. --- Οἰκέω (im- 
perf.) Φοίνιξ περὶ πᾶς 6 
Σικελία.---- Ἐκεῖνος (dat.), 
περὶ ὁ Παρθένιος ὄρος, 6 
Πὰν περιπίπτω.---᾿ Αλκιθ- 
ιάδης οὐκ τυγχάνω (im- 
perf.) πάρειμι (pres. part.), 
ἀλλὰ περὶ Σηλυμύρία εἰμί. 
-- Οὕτω δὴ ἐφικνέομαι, ὁ 
πῦρ (plur.) κατείδω (2d 
aor.), περὶ μέσος νύξ ( plu- 
ral).—Tlepi οὗτος 6 χρό- 
νος (plur.) "Ayic πρὸς αὐὖ- 
τὸς ὁ τεῖχος (accus.) ἔρ- 
xowat ὃ ᾿Αθηναῖος.---ἸΤερὶ 
δὲ ὁ Μνάσιππος ϑάνατος 
τυγχάνω elut ὁ ᾿Ιφικράτης 
6 Λακωνικὸς (gen. fem.) 
περὶ ὁ Σφαγέξαι. 


2. He was leading about two | Περὲ διακόσιοι ἄγω.--Ἔνεκα 
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hundred men.—On account 
of their former good con- 
duct with regard to me.— 
He excels in all things.— 
For they think that the un- 
grateful must be particu- 
larly negligent towards the 
gods and parents, and coun- 
try and friends. — And 
having sunk about seventy 
ships, they erected a trophy. 
—I wonder how the Athe- 
nians were ever persuaded 
that Socrates was not sound 
of belief as regarded the 
gods, who never said nor did 
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ὁ πρόσθεν περὶ ἐγὼ ἀρετή. 
---Κρατιστεύω περὶ ἅπας. 
---Οἷμαι γὰρ ὁ ἀχάριστος 
καὶ περὶ ϑεὸς ἂν μάλιστα 
ἀμελῶς ἔχω (pres. infin.) 
καὶ περὶ γονεὺς καὶ πατρὶς 
καὶ φίλος.--- Ναῦς τε κα- 
ταδύω (1st aor.) περὶ &6- 
δομήκοντα ἵστημι (1st ao- 
rist) τρόπαιον.--- Θαυμάζω 
ὅπως ποτὲ πείθω (1st aor.) 
᾿Αθηναῖος Σωκράτης περὲ 
ὁ ϑεὸς μὴ σωφρονέω, ὁ 
ἀσεθὴς οὐδείς ποτε περὲ ὃ 
ϑεὸς οὔτ᾽ εἴπω ( part.) οὔτε 
πράσσω (1st aor. part.). 


anything impious against 
the gods, 


Πρός. 

1. The primitive idea expressed by this preposition 
is that of something proceeding from one thing towards 
another, 

2. Wirth THE GENITIVE it denotes “from,” “of,” 
“by ;” as, πρὸς γὰρ Διός εἶσιν ἅπαντες ξενοί, for all 
guests are from Jove, i. e., are protected by Jove ; πρὸς 
ϑυμοῦ, of one’s free will, i. e., cordially ; τὸ ποιεύμενον 
πρὸς Λακεδαιμονίων, what was done by the Lacedemonians ; 
and it has likewise the meaning of “ before,” “in the 
sight (or presence) of.” 

3. Hence result the following phrases: εἶναι πρός 
τινος, to be on any one’s side, like the Latin stare ab ali- 
quo; ὅ ἐστι πρὸς τῶν ἠδικηκότων μᾶλλον, which is to 
the advantage rather of those who have acted wrongfully; 
τὸ πρὸς κείνου, that which speaks for him, i. 6.) serves 
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for his exculpation. Hence πρὸς δίκης τι ἔχειν, for 
δίκαιον εἶναι. So, also, πρὸς πατρός, on the father’s side; 
ol πρὸς αἵματος, the relations by blood. 

4. It is often used with the genitive in entreaties and 
protestations ; as, πρὸς Tov σοῦ τέκνου καὶ ϑεῶν ἱκνοῦ- 
μαι, I supplicate thee by thy child and by the gods, i. e., by 
every consideration proceeding from them. 

5. It has also the meaning of “towards ;” as, πρὸς 
πόλιος, towards the city (Il., 22, 198); πρὸς ἡλίου dvo- 
μέων, towards the setting of the sun (Herod., 7, 115). 

6. Witn tHe Darive it signifies chiefly either “at,” 
“wth,” “near,” “ close to,” in answer to the question 
“where?” as, πρὸς τούτῳ ὅλος εἰμί, I am wholly at this, 
i. e., wholly occupied with this; πρός τινι εἶναι, to 
ponder on anything: or else it has the meaning of “ be- 
sides,” ‘in addition to ;” as, πρὸς τούτοις, in addition to 
these things ; πρὸς ἐμοὶ καὶ σοί, besides thee and me. 

7. Wirh THE AccusaTIvE it has the signification of 
“to,” in answer to the question “ whither?” as, ἀπέθη 
πρὸς μακρὸν “OAvurrov, he departed to lofty Olympus ; 
πρὸς πατέρα τὸν σόν, to thy father. Frequently, how- 
ever, it expresses, generally, a direction to an object, 
with the meaning of “ towards,” “ against,” “ after ;” 
as, πρὸς ἠῶ τ᾽ ἠέλιόν τε, towards Aurora and the sun, 
i. e., towards the rising sun (1]., 12, 239); πρὸς ζόφον 
ἠερόεντα, towards the dark West (Ib., 240). Herodotus, 
in this sense, often puts the genitive, as above, § 5. 

8. Sometimes it has the meaning of ‘on account of ;” 
as, πρὸς ὧν τὴν ὄψιν ταύτην, on account, then, of this 
vision (Herod., 1, 38); λέγεις dé δὴ τί καὶ πρὸς Ti; you 
say, then, what, and on what account? 1. e., with what view 
(Plat., Hip. Min., p. 370, extr.). So, φοθεῖσθαι πρός τι, 
to be afraid on any account (Soph., Trach., 1121); ϑαυμά- 
Serv πρός τι, to wonder on any account (Id., Ged. C., 
1119); πρὸς οὐδέν, on no account ; πρὸς ταῦτα, on this 


account, &c. Ἑ 
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9. It has also, with the accusative, the meaning of — 
“ for,” “with respect to;” as, καλὸς πρὸς δρόμον, fair 
for running. Hence it is particularly used in compari- 
sons; as, ἄπιστον πλῆθος ὡς πρὸς TO μέγεθος τῆς πόλεος, 
an incredible number for the size of the city; literally, in 
comparison with. 

10. It also signifies “according to,” ‘conformable to,” 
“after;” as, πρὸς τὰ τοῦ Βαθυλωνίου ῥήματα, according 
to the words of the Babylonian. 

11, The idea of direction towards some particular 
object is the groundwork also of the following phrases: 
σφάξαι πρὸς ὀρθὸν yay’ ᾿Αχιλλείου τάφου, to immolate, 
turning towards the lofty mound of Achilles’ tomb; διεκρί- 
θησαν πρός τε ᾿Αθηναίους καὶ Λακεδαιμονίους οἱ “EA- 
ληνες, the Greeks separated, and went over, some to the 
Athenians, others to the Lacedemonians. 

12. It has also, with the accusative, an adverbial 
sense ; as, πρὸς TO δεινόν, cruelly; πρὸς τὸ καρτερόν, 
violently. 

13. With numerals it denotes “about,” “‘nearly;” as, 
πρὸς τετρακοσίους, about four hundred; πρὸς ἑκατόν, 
nearly one hundred, 


Genitive, 
1. I was departing, having ’Aroropetw (mid.) ἔχω πο- 


much praise from you.— 
He is confessed by all to 
have been a very pious man. 
—I think that I will not 
go without thanks either 
from you or from the whole 
of Greece.— Lest it might in 
any respect be a source of 
blame unto him from the 
state.— Ever since she has 


felt herself wronged by her 


λὺς ἔπαινος πρὸς ov. — 
᾿Ὁμολογέω πρὸς πᾶς eve 
σεδὴς γίγνομαι (2d aor.), 
— Οἶμαε οὐκ ἀχαρίστως 
ἐγὼ (dat.) ἔχω (fut. in- 
jin.) οὔτε πρὸς σὺ, οὔτε 
πρὸς ὁ "Ἑλλὰς ἅπας.---Μή 
τις (accus. neut.) πρὸς ὁ 
πόλις οὗ (dat.) ὑπαίτιός 
εἶμι (optat.).—"Eme: πρὸς 
ἀνὴρ αἰσθάνομαι (2d aor.) 


ae 
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husband.—She did not die 
by us, at least.—I suppli- 
cate, I entreat by (your) 
children, by (your) wives, 
by the blessings you pos- 
sess.—Tell me, by the gods, 
why art thou angry with 
me ? 

2. It is most just in the sight 
of both gods and men.—He 
is impious in the sight of 
the gods, degraded in the 
sight of men.—They made 
a truce more to the advan- 
tage of the Thebans than of 
themselves.——F or it was not 
in accordance with Cyrus’s 
way, when he had (any- 
thing), not to give there- 
from. — Thou mentionest 
absurd things, and not at 
all suiting thy character. 
—These Indians dwell far- 
ther than the Persians, and 
towards the south wind.— 
Arabia ts the last of in- 
habited countries towards 
the south.—To the north 
of Ecbatana, and towards 
the Euxine Sea. 


ἀδικέω (perf. part. pass.). 
—Ov πρὸς ἐγώ ye ὄλλυμι 
(2d aor. mid.).—'IxeTetw, 
ἀντιθόλω, πρὸς παῖς, πρὸς 
γυνὴ, πρὸς ὅ εἶμι (pres. 
part.) ov (dative) ἀγαθός 
(neut.).—Einw ἐγὼ, πρὸς 
6 ϑεὸς, τίς ἐγὼ ὀργίζω ; 


Δίκαιός εἰμι καὶ πρὸς ϑεὸς 


καὶ πρὸς ἄνθρωπος.---Πρὸς 
ϑεὸς ἀσεθὴς, πρὸς ἄνθρω- 
πος αἰσχρός εἰμι.---Σπονδὴ 
(plur.) ποιέω (1st aorist 
mid.), πρὸς Onbaiog μᾶλ- 
λον ἢ πρὸς ἑαυτοῦ.--- Οὐ 
γάρ εἶμι πρὸς ὁ Κῦρος 
τρύπος, ἔχω (accus.—pres. 
part.) μὴ ἀποδίδωμι. — 
ἤΛτοπος λέγω, καὶ οὐδα- 
μῶς πρὸς σύ.---Οὗτος μὲν 
ὁ Ἰνδὸς ( gentt.) ἑκαστέρω 
ὁ Πέρσης οἰκέω, καὶ πρὸς 
νότος ἄνεμος.--- Πρὸς με- 
σημύρία ἔσχατος ’Apabia 
ὁ οἰκέω (pres. part.) χώρα 
εἰμί.---- Πρὸς βορέας ὁ ’Ay- 
θάτανα (neut. plur.), καὶ 
πρὸς ὁ πόντος ὁ Ἐὔξεινος. 


Dative. 
The angles at the base. —\'O πρὸς 6 βάσις γωνία. ---- 


Fighting close to the land. 
—The castles close to 4s- 
syria.—Clearchus held the 


Πρὸς ὁ γῆ ναυμαχέω ( plu- 
ral).—'O φρούριον πρὸς ὃ 
᾿Ασσυρία.--- Κλέαρχος μὲν 
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extreme right, close to the 
river Euphrates.—He rode 
along, not very near the ar- 
my itself.— When Cyrus 
was near Babylon, he pla- 
ced his army all around 
against the city.—In addi- 
tion to this one, they chose 
Adeimantus.—In addition 
to these things, they learn 
to shoot with the bow, and 
to dart the javelin.—He 
is young, and, besides his 
youth, tender. 
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ὁ δεξιὸς (μέρος plur.) ὁ 
κέρας (gen.) ἔχω, πρὸς ὁ 
Εὐφράτης ποταμός.---ἸΤαρ- 
ελαύνω (imperf.) οὐ πάνυ 
πρὸς αὐτὸς ὁ στράτευμα. 
--- Ἐπεὶ δὲ πρὸς Βαδυλών 
εἶμε ὁ ἹΚῦρος, περιΐστημι 
(1st aor.) μὲν πᾶς ὁ στρά- 
τευμα ἐπὶ ὁ πόλις.---πΠρὸς 
δὲ οὗτος αἱρέω (2d aorist 
mid.) ᾿Αδείμαντος.---Πρὸς 
δὲ οὗτος μανθάνω τοξεύω 
καὶ ἀκοντίζω.----Νέος εἰμί" 
πρὸς δὲ ὁ νέος (neuter), 
ἁπαλός. 


Accusative. 


. Xenophon thought that in 


this way greater honour is 
going to result unto him- 
self and unto his friends. 
—She was for adding ἵπ- 
πος to his name.—Sending 
unto the king, he requested 
that these cities be given 
unto himself.— Aristippus 
comes unto Cyrus, and asks 
him for about two thousand 
foreign troops.—The stags 
bounded towards heaven.— 
They built up the wall to- 
wards Sicyon, and towards 
the west, in a few days.— 
As a spirited (though) un- 
trained hound rushes heed- 


Ὁ δὲ Ξενοφῶν νομίζω ὁ τιμὴ 


μέγας οὕτως ἑαυτοῦ γίγ- 
vouat (present infin.), καὶ 
πρὸς ὁ didoc.—'O μὲν in- 
πος προστίθημι (imperf.) 
πρὸς ὁ ὄνομα.----Πρὸς βασ- 
ιλεὺς πέμπω, ἀξιόω (im- 
perf.) δίδωμι (1st aor. in- 
fin.) ob οὗτος ὁ πόλις.---- 
᾿Αρίστιππος πρὸς 6 ἹΚῦρος 
ἔρχομαι, καὶ αἰτέω (mid.) 
αὐτὸς εἰς δισχίλιοι ξένος. 
—'O ἔλαφος ἅλλομαι (im- 
perf.) πρὸς ὁ οὐρανός.-----Ο 
μὲν τεῖχος πρὸς Σικυὼν 
καὶ πρὸς ἑσπέρα ἐν ὀλίγος 
ἡμέρα ἐκτειχίζω (1st aor.). 
--- Ὥσπερ δὲ κύων γενναῖ- 
ος, ἄπειρος, ἀπρονοήτως 
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lessly against a wild boar, 
so also Cyrus rushed on. 


φέρω (mid.) πρὸς κάπρος, 
οὕτω καὶ ὁ Κῦρος φέρω 
(imperf. mid.). 


2. On what account dost thou Πρός τις ἐγὼ οὗτος (double 


ask me these things ?—Ma- 
tured for virtue. — Unfit 
for wisdom in comparison 
with you.—Examine your 
own affairs compared with 
those of other men.—In ac- 
cordance with this predic- 
tion. — Not taking your 
words for a pattern.— Pi- 
ously.— Perforce. —Will- 
ingly.—He led about two 
thousand men.—There arise 
accusations unto the boys 
against one another.— Up- 
on this, Xenophon having 
arisen, said.—They cross- 
ed, being wet up to the na- 
vel.— They gave to each ac- 
cording to his desert. 


accus.) épwrdw ;—TéAeo¢ 
πρὸς ἀρετή.---Περὶ ὁ σο- 
gia (accus.) φαῦλος πρὸς 
σύ. --- Σ κοπέω ὁ ὑμέτερος 
(neut.) πρὸς ὁ ὁ ἄλλος ἄν- 
θρωπος. ---- Πρὸς οὗτος ὁ 
φήμη.---Οὐ πρὸς ὑμέτερος 
λόγος.---πΠρὸς εὐσέθεια.---: 
Πρὸς Bia.—IIpo¢ ἡδονή.--: 
Πρὸς δισχίλιοι dyw.—Tiy- 
vouat παῖς πρὸς ἀλλήλων 
ἔγκλημα. — Πρὸς οὗτος 
(plur.) dviornu (2d aor.) 
Ξενοφῶν εἴπω.----Διαθαίνω 
(ὑριρεγ }.) βρέχω (passive) 
πρὸς ὁ ὀμφαλός.--- Πρὸς ὁ 
ἀξία ἕκαστος δίδωμι (ἐπι- 


perf.). 


Ὑπό. 

1. The primitive meaning of this preposition is “un- 
der,” a signification which it often has with the geni- 
tive ; as, ὑπὸ γῆς, under the earth; and it often signifies 
“from under ;” as, ὑπὸ χθονὸς ἧκε φόωσδε, he sent it from 
beneath the earth into the light. 

2. Like the Latin sub, it sometimes expresses prox- 
imity with a higher place; as, ὑφ᾽ ἅρματος, near the 
chariot, where the reference is to one who is standing 
on the ground, with the chariot erect by his side. 
Hence, figuratively, “ below the chariot,” 
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3. From the meaning of “under” is deduced that of 
“ by,” “ from,” “through,” especially with passive verbs, 
the reference being to something under the influence 
of which a certain act is performed or result brought 
about. Thus, ἐπαινεῖσθαι ὑπό τινος, to be praised by any 
one; σφαγεὶς tn’ Αἰγίσθου, immolated by A gisthus ; 
ἀποθανεῖν ὑπό τινος, to die by the hands of one; wr’ 
ἀγγέλων πορεύεσθαι, to go by reason of messengers ; 
ἄελλα ὑπὸ βροντῆς πατρὸς Διὸς εἷσι πέδονδε, the tempest, 
by the thunder of father Jove, descends to the plain. 

4. From the two meanings of “ under” and “ by” 
combined seem to have arisen such phrases as the fol- 
lowing: ὑπὸ φορμίγγων χορεύειν, to dance to the music of 
harps ; ὑπ᾽ αὐλοῦ κωμάζειν, to revel to the flute. For 
here the preposition with its case appears to express, 
on the one hand, a kind of subordination, inasmuch as 
the subject of the action conforms itself to the sub- 
stantive which is governed by the preposition; and, 
on the other hand, the action is effected, or at least 
defined, by the substantive in the genitive, as in the 
construction of the passive with ὑπό and the genitive. 

5. Wirs tHe Darive it has often the same significa- 
tion as with the genitive, as, for example, with passives 
in the sense of a or ab. Thus, ἃ ὑπισχνοῦ ἀποτετέλεσ- 
tai σοι ἤδη, what you promised have been now done by you. 
So, also, as with the genitive, ὑπὸ Bapbitw χορεύειν, to 
dance to the lyre, &c. 

6. It often, in particular, when joined with this case, 
signifies “‘ under,” with the idea of subjection or sub- 
ordination, or simply of place ; as, ὑπό tive εἶναι, to be 
under one, i. 6.. obedient to one; ποιεῖν te ὑπό τινι, to 
submit anything to any one, &c.; ὑπὸ τῷ τείχει, under the 
wall, 

7. Wirn tHe Accusative it signifies “ under,” “ at,” 
analogous to the Latin sub, in answer to the question 
“ whither?” as, ὑπὸ Ἴλιον ἦλθεν, he came beneath Ilium, 
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i. e., under the walls of Troy. It is likewise employed 
with this case in definitions of time ; as, ὑπὸ τοὺς av- 
τοὺς χρόνους, about the same time. 

8. Sometimes it is found with the accusative, in an- 
swer to the question “where?” as, οὔτε ὕπεστι οἰκήματα 
ὑπὸ γῆν, nor are there any chambers under ground (Herod., 
2, 127); εἴ τινας ἄγαιντο τῶν ὑφ᾽. ἑαυτούς, in case they 
thought highly of any of those under them (Xen., Cyrop., 3, 
3, 6). Hence, ὑπ᾽ αὐγὰς ὁρᾶν τι, to examine anything 
by the light, i. e., under the light ; with the light stream- 
ing down upon it ; ὑπό τι, in some measure, &c. 

9. With names of places it expresses proximity, like 
the Latin sud, but refers to some elevated object. Hence 
perhaps the expression, ὑπὸ δικαστήριον ἄγειν τινά, to 
lead a person to the tribunal of judges, the judges sitting 
on elevated seats. 


Genitive. 
High under the clouds he saw |"Yyu ὑπὸ νέφος εἴδω τρήρων 


the timid dove, which, cir- 
cling (in air), he pierced 
under the wing.—The earth 
resounded fearfully under 
the feet of men and horses. 
—Glaucus, the son of Sis- 
yphus, was devoured by 
horses.—He drank poison 
by command of the thirty. 
—Some, fearing lest, hav- 
ing been taken, they may 
die, die beforehand, from 
fear.— And I myself also, 
through pleasure, followed 
along with thy children.— 
The slaves dug under lash- 
es. 


πέλεια, ὃς ὅγε δινεύω ὑπὸ 
πτέρυξ βάλλω. — “Ὑπὸ 
χθὼν σμερδαλέον κοναθί- 
ζω ποῦς ἀνὴρ καὶ ἵππος .---- 
Τλαῦκος, 6 Σίσυφος υἷος, 
ὑφ᾽ ἵππος καταθιθρώσκω 
(1st aor.).—‘Y 71d ὁ τριά- 
κοντα κώνειον πίνω. --- 
Ἔνιοι φοθέω (middle) μὴ 
λαμθάνω ἀποθνήσκω (2d 
aor.), προαποθνήσκω ὑπὸ ὃ 
φόθος. ---- Ἐγὼ δὲ καὐτὸς 
ἡδονὴ ὕπο σὺν ὁ τέκνον 
ἅμ᾽ ἕπομαι (2d aorist).— 
'Ὑπὸ μάστιξ ὀρύσσω ὁ δοῦ- 
λος. 
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There is a palace at the 
of the acropolis. — The 
mountain, at the base of 
which was a village.—A 
certain one having fallen 
under the horse of Cyrus, 
and being trampled on, 
wounds the horse in the 
belly.—Until they reduced 
Thessaly under Philip. 
O Jupiter, subdue him by 
my hands.—He is guarded 
by his attendants.— Having 
been overcome by the hands 
of Patroclus, son of Me- 
netius.—It does not be- 
hoove Greece to be despoil- 
ed by Barbarians.—They 
said that Corcyra was un- 
der the control of the Athe- 
nians.— To put the city 
under their own sway. 
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Dative. 
foot | Βασίλειά εἶμι ὑπὸ ὁ ἀκρόπο- 


λις.---Ὁ ὄρος, ὑφ᾽ ὅς εἶμι 
κώμη.---πΠίπτω (perf.) δέ 
τις ὑπὸ ὁ Κῦρος ἵππος, καὶ 
πατέω, παίω εἰς ὁ γαστὴρ 
ὁ ἵππος.---Ἕμως Θετταλία 
ὑπὸ Φίλιππος ποιέω (1st 
aorist).—’Eudcg ὑπὸ χεὶρ 
δαμάω (1st aor.) αὐτὸς ὦ 
Ζεύς.-----Ὑ πὸ 6 πρόσπολος 
φυλάσσω.---- Ὑπὸ χεὶρ Πά. 
τροκλος Μενοιτιάδης δα- 
μάω (2d aor.).—Owv δεῖ 6 
Ἑλλὰς ὑπὸ βάρθαρος συ- 
λάω. --- Ὃ Κέρκυρα ὑπ᾽ 
᾿Αθηναῖός εἰμί φημι.---Ὁ 
πόλις ὑφ᾽ αὑτοῦ ποιέω (1st 
aor. mid.). 


Accusative. 
He led his soldiers under the|'O στρατιώτης ὑπ’ αὐτὸς ὃ 


very walls.—He did not 
march (his troops) up the 
hill, but caused them to halt 
at the bottom of it.—Some 
one strikes him violently 
with a javelin under the 
eye.— We fled under the 
darkness.—He sends about 
to all those under him.— 


τεῖχος ἄγω.--- Οὐκ dvabi- 
θάζω ἐπὶ ὁ λόφος, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὑπὸ αὐτὸς ἵστημε (1st ao- 
rist) 6 στράτευμα.---Άκον- 
τίζω τις αὐτὸς παλτὸν ὑπὸ 
ὁ ὀφθαλμὸς βιαίως.----Ὑπὸ 
ὁ σκότος φεύγω.---Διαπέμ- 
πω πρὸς 6 ὑφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ πᾶς. 
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Announcethis unto allun-| — ᾿Αγγέλλω οὗτος πᾶς 
der thy sway.— About the| ὑπὸ ὁ σὸς ἀρχή.--- Ὑπὸ ὁ 
close of the war. κατάλυσις ὁ πόλεμος. 


GENERAL REMARKS ON PREPOSITIONS. 


1. Prepositions are often used as adverbs, without a 
case, especially ἐν in the Ionic and Attic poets. Thus, 
ἐν dé δὴ καὶ Λεσθίους cide, among others, then, he took 
Lesbians also ( Herod., 3, 39); ἐν δ᾽ ὁ πυρφόρος ϑεὸς 
σκῆψας ἐλαύνει, λοιμὸς ἔχθιστος, πόλιν, while within the 
fiery god, in the shape of a most odious pestilence, having 
descended like a thunderbolt, ravages the city. Among the 
Attic writers πρός especially is thus used, with the 
meaning of “ besides ;” as, Μενέλαε, σοὶ δὲ τάδε λέγω, 
δράσω τε πρός, Menelaus, I say these things unto thee, and 
besides I will do them (Eurip., Orest., 615). 

2. Hence in Ionic writers they are often put twice, 
once without a case adverbially, and again with a case 
or in composition with a verb. Thus, ἂν δ᾽ Ὀδυσεὺς 
πολύμητις ἀνίστατο, up thereupon arose the sagacious 
Ulysses (Il., 23, 709); ἐν δὲ καὶ ἐν Μέμφι, in Memphis 
also (Herod., 2, 176), &c. 

3. In composition with verbs the prepositions are 
always used adverbially. Hence, in the older state 
of the language, in Homer and Herodotus, it is cus- 
tomary to find the preposition and verb separated by 
other words, and the former coming sometimes imme- 
diately after the verb; as, ἡμῖν ἀπὸ λοιγὸν ἀμῦναι (I1., 
1, 67); ἐνάριζον an’ ἔντεα (Il., 12, 195); ἀπὸ μὲν σεωῦ- 
τὸν ὦλεσας (Herod., 3, 36), ἄο. Hence, when the verb 
is to be repeated several times, after the first time the 
preposition only is often used ; ἀπολεῖ πόλιν, ἀπὸ δὲ 
πατέρα (Eurip., Herc. F., 1056); κατὰ μὲν ἔκαυσαν 
Δρυμὸν πόλιν, κατὰ δὲ Χαράδρην (Herod., 8, 33), &c. 

4. In the cases mentioned under ὃ 3 there is proper- 
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ly no ¢mests, i. e., the separation of a word used at that 
period of the language in its compounded form; but 
the prepositions at that time served really as adverbs, 
which were put either immediately before or after the 
verbs. At a later period, however, particularly in At- 
tic, the composition became more firmly established, 
and the prepositions were considered as a part of the 
verb. In Attic writers the proper ¢mesis is extremely 
rare. 

5. The prepositions are often separated from their 
case. Thus, ἐν γάρ oe τῇ νυκτὶ ταύτῃ ἀναιρέομαι 
(Herod., 6, 69); especially when a word is repeated in 
two different cases ; as, παρ᾽ οὐκ ἐθέλων ἐθελούσῃ (Od., 
5, 155), ὅτ. 

6. Prepositions likewise are often put after their 
case ; as, νεῶν ἄπο καὶ κλισιάων, particularly in Ionic 
and Doric writers and the Attic poets. This takes 
place in the Attic prose writers only in περί, with the 
genitive, of which the instances are frequent. 

7. When a preposition should stand twice with two 
different nouns, it is often put only once by the poets, 
and that, too, with the second noun ; as, ἢ ἁλὸς ἢ ἐπὶ 
γῆς (Od., 12, 27); ἑῤδόμᾳ καὶ σὺν δεκάτᾳ γενεᾷ (Pind., 
Pyth., 4, 16), &e. 

ETYMOLOGICAL REMARKS 
ON 
SOME OF THE GREEK PREPOSITIONS, 

1, ANTI is connected with the Sanscrit ati (equiva- 

lent to the Latin super, supra, trans, ultra); with the 


Latin ante; the Lithuanian ant; the Gothic and, anda ; 
and the German ant, ent, in such words as anitlitz, 


entgegen, &c.' 


1. Kushner, G. G., vol. 2, p. 267.—Schmidt, de Prep. Grac., p. 29. 
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2. AIIO, in the Epic dialect dai, is connected with 
the Sanscrit apa; the Latin ab 3 the Gothic af; the 
English of ; the German aba, ab, abe, abo.' 

3. ΠΡΟ is connected with the Sanserit pra; the Latin 
pro and pre ; the Lithuanian pro and pra-; the Gothic 
faura ( fair); the German vora, vurt, vor, fiir? 

4. EN (poetic ἐνέ, epic εἰν and eivi) comes, together 
with ἐς and εἰς, from the old évt, éve. 

5. ΣΥΝ or ZYN (early form KYN, ΚΣΥΝ) is con- 
nected with the Latin cum, and with con- in composition.® 

6. ANA is connected with the Old High-German 
ana, “and,” of which an remains as a trace in modern 
German. 

7, AIA (in Eschylus διαί) appears to come from the 
same root with dic, δύο. 

8. YILEP is connected with the Sanscrit upari ; the 
Latin super; the Gothic ufar, ufaro; the Old High- 
German ubar, upar, uber, uper (iiber). 

9. ΑΜΦῚ (earlier form ἀμπί) is connected with the 
Sanscrit api; the Latin apud, and amp, amb, am, and an, 
in composition ; the Lithuanian apt and ap; the Ger- 
man umpi, umbi, umbe, umba, umb, um. 

10. ΠΕΡῚ (olie πέρ) is connected with the Sanscrit 
part (same as Latin circa, “ around”); with the Latin 
and Lithuanian per; the Gothic fair- ; the German far-, 
Ser-, fir-, ver- 

11. EIII is connected with the Sanscrit abhi; the 
German pi, δῖ, bei. 

12. META is connected with the German mit. The 
German mit comes from mitten, and the Greek μετά 
from μέσος. 


1. Schmidt, p. 71, δεᾳᾳ.---Οταῇ,, die aithochdeutschen Prepositionen, 
p. 213, segq. 

2. Schmidt, p. 59.—Graff, p. 130. 

3. Buttmann’s Lezilogus, vol. 2, p. 109, 3. 

4. Schmidt, Ὁ. 37.—Graff, p. 181. 

5. Schmidt, p. 49. 
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13. ΠΑΡΑ (epic παραΐ) is connected with the San- 
serit para; the Lithuanian pas, par-; the Gothic and 
German fra-, fram. 

14, ΠΡῸΣ (Doric mori, and earlier form προτί) is 
connected with the Sanscrit prati.' 

15. ὙΠῸ (poetic ὑπαΐ) is connected with the San- 
scrit wpa; the Latin sub; the Gothic uf; the Ger- 
man uf, ifan, uffen, &c. 


1. Schmidt (p. 64, seqq.) thinks that προτί is formed from πρό and 
ἀντί, and prati from pra and ati. (Kihner, G. G., vol. 2, p. 305.) 


RULES 


or 


SYNTAX. 


SECTION I. 
OF THE ARTICLE. 


I. The Greek article was originally a pronoun equiv- 
alent to his and that, a meaning which it retains in the 
Homeric poems. 

II. In like manner, the English article ¢he was original- 
ly the same as ¢hat ; and the modern languages which 
have been formed from the Latin have made for them- 
selves an article out of 4116, though it is not used so 
in the Latin itself. 

ΠῚ. Gradually, however, the pronouns called demon- 
strative, namely, οὗτος and ἐκεῖνος, became applicable 
to pointing out objects distinguished and rendered defi- 
nite by their place ; while the article was employed to 
indicate objects rendered definite by general notoriety 
and pre-eminence, by recent mention in the discourse, 
by the accompanying ‘specification of their qualities, 
and by other circumstances which render them, either 
permanently or at the moment, conspicuously present 
to the thoughts. 


1. Wherein the Greek and English Article agree. 
IV. In many respects, the English definite article 
corresponds in use with the Greek. 


1. The great objects of nature, which exist singly, have in both 
F 2 
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languages the definite article ; as, ὁ ἥλιος, the sun; ἡ γῆ, the 
earth. 

2. So have those things which, though not single in themselves, 
exist singly in respect to one class of objects ; as, ὁ βασιλεύς, 
the king (of the particular country spoken of); οἱ ἄλλοι, the 
others (of a number of which one part has been already men- 
tioned) ; of πολλοί, the many (of an assemblage or community ; 
in other words, the majority); ἡ ἡγεμονία, the supremacy (of 
Greece).—The same remark applies to comparatives and su- 
perlatives ; as, ὁ κρείττων λόγος, the better argument ; ἡ paxpot~ 
atn ὁδύς, the longest way. 

8. Things defined by the accompanying specification of their 
qualities and relations ; as, ἡ ἐν Σαλαμῖνι μάχῃ, the battle at Sale 
amis. 


2. Wherein the Greek and English Article differ. 


I. The Greek article is used with designations of a 
whole class, both singular and plural, and with abstract 
terms ; as, ὁ σίδηρος, iron ; ὁ ἄνθρωπος, man ; οἱ ἄνθρω- 
ποι, men ; ἡ φιλαργυρία, covetousness ; τὰ καλά, beautiful 


things, 


1. Time adds knowledge to|‘O χρόνος ὁ γῆρας προστιθέω 


old age.—Education is in 
prosperity an ornament, in 
misfortunes a refuge. — 
Do thou make calamity a 
reproach unto no one ; for 
fortune is common, and the 
future is concealed from 
view.—Do thou beware of 
accusations, even though 
they be false ; for the ma- 
jority areignorant of truth, 
but look to opinion. — 
Some men acquire by war 
great prosperity, but most 
men lose their own things. 


ὁ ἐπιστήμη. ---- Ὁ παιδεία 
ἐν μὲν ὁ εὐτυχία εἰμὲ κόσ- 
μος, ἐν δὲ ὁ ἀτυχία κατα- 
φυγή. --- Μηδεὶς συμφορὰ 
ὀνειδίζω' (1st aor. subj.) 
κοινὸς yap ὁ τύχη, καὶ ὁ 
μέλλων (neut.) ἀόρατος. 
--- Εὐλαθέομαι ὁ διαθολὴ 
κἂν ψευδής εἰμι, ὁ γὰρ 
πολὺς ὁ μὲν ἀλήθεια ἀγ- 
νοέω, πρὸς δὲ ὁ δόξα ἀπο- 
θλέπω.----Ο μὲν ἐν πόλε- 
μος μέγας εὐτυχία προσ- 
κτάομαι, ὁ δὲ πολὺς ὁ (nt. 
plur.) ἑαυτοῦ ἀποθάλλω. 
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2. Man is naturally dispo-| iw (perf. act.) ὁ ἄνθρωπος 


sed to contemn those who 
court him, and to admire 
that which does not yield. 
— Socrates being asked 
whether. courage were an 
acquired or natural thing, 
replied, “1 think that, as 
one body is formed by na- 
ture stronger for labours 
than another, so one mind 
7s by nature more firm 
against terror than anoth- 
er.” 


ὁ (acc. plur.) μὲν ϑερα- 
πεύω (pres. part. neut.) 
ὑπερφρονέω, ὁ (neut.) dé 
μὴ ὑπείκω ( part.) ϑαυμά- 
ζω.----- Ἐρωτάω ὁ Σωκράτης 
ὁ ἀνδρία πότερόν εἰμι (op- 
tat.) διδακτὸς (neut.) ἢ φυ- 
σικός ; Olwar μέν, φημι, 
ὥσπερ σῶμα σῶμα ἰσχυρὸς 
πρὸς 6 πόνος φύω (pres. 
ind. pass.), οὕτω καὶ ψυχὴ 
ψυχὴ ἐῤῥωμένος πρὸς ὁ 
δεινὸς (neut. plur.) φύσις 
γίγνομαι. 


Π. When such general designations become the 
predicate of a proposition, they are used without the 
article ; as, Zwypadia μὲν φθεγγομένη ἡ ποίησις, ποίησις 
δὲ σιγῶσα ἡ ζωγραφία. “ Poetry is speaking painting ; 
and painting is silent poetry.” 


The criticism of productions |‘O ὁ λόγος κρίσις πολύς εἰμι 


is the last offspring of 
much experience. — How 
could Socrates corrupt the 
young, unless, indeed, the 
care of virtue is corrup- 
tion ?—It is the safest way 
to answer, that beautiful 
things become beautiful by 
beauty, and great things 
great by magnitude, and 
greater things greater; and 
less things less by small- 
ness.—NSocrates was accus- 


πείρα τελευταῖος ἐπιγέν- 
νημα.--- Πῶς ἂν ὁ Σωκρά- 
της διαφθείρω ὁ νέος, εἰ μὴ 
ἄρα ὁ ὁ ἀρετὴ ἐπιμέλεια 
διαφθορά εἰμι ;---- Ασφαλής 
εἰμι ἀποκρίνω (1st aor. 
midd.) ὅτε ὁ καλὸς (dat. 
sing. neut.) ὁ καλὸς γίγ- 
γομαι καλὸς, καὶ μέγεθος 6 
μέγας μέγας, καὶ ὁ μέγας 
μέγας, καὶ σμικρότης ὁ μι- 
κρὸς μικρός.----Ἔθω (plu- 
perf. mid.) ὁ Σωκράτης 
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ϑαμὰ λέγω, ὅτι ὁ μάθησις 
οὐκ ἄλλος τις ἢ ἀνάμνη- 
σίς εἰμι. 


tomed frequently to say, 
that learning is nothing 
else than recollection. 


Remark 1. If the predicate be something special, the article will 
be prefixed; as, Ὃ τετρημένος ἐστὶ πίθος ἡ τοιαύτη βοήθεια τοῖς 
ἀπόροις. Such aid to the poor is the perforated cask (i. e., the well- 
known one of the Danaides). Aristot., Polit., 6, 3, 4. 

Remark 2. So superlatives, which have the article when they are 
subjects, lose it when they become predicates ; as, πάντων ἥδιστον 
ἡ φιλία, friendship is the sweetest of all things. 


III. When a noun is used in apposition, to denote 
the purpose for which, or quality and character in 
which, a thing or person is employed or regarded, it 
is without the article. In English, as or for is inserted 
to mark this relation. 


Marry from thy equals ; for |Tapéw ἐκ ὁ ὅμοιος" ἢν γὰρ 


if thou take a wife from 
thy superiors, thou wilt 
get thy relations for mas- 
ters.—.Most artificers have 
their tools as sufficient 
arms in a sedition, espe- 
cially against unarmed 
men. — The Greeks wor- 
shipped no man as master, 
but the gods.—Cyrus said 
to Gobryas, “If we allow 
thee to retain the fortresses, 
and the country, and the 
power which thou formerly 
hadst, what service wilt 
thou render us in return 
for these things ?” And he 
said, “I will give thee the 


fortresses for a home when 


ἐκ ὁ κρείττων γυνὴ λαμ- 
θάνω (2d aor: subj.), deo- 
πότης κτάομαι ὁ συγγε- 
νής.---Ο τέχνη ὁ πολὺς ὁ 
ὄργανον ὅπλον ἔχω ἀρκέω, 
ἐν στάσις, ἄλλως τε καὶ 
πρὸς ἄοπλος.---Ο “Ἕλλην 
οὐδεὶς ἄνθρωπος δεσπό- 
της, ἀλλὰ ὁ ϑεὸς προσκυ- 
véw.—Kvpoc δὲ Τωβρύας 
εἴπω, ᾿Αλλ’ ἐὰν 6 τεῖχος 
σὺ ἔχω ἐἑάω, καὶ ὁ δύναμις, 
καὶ ὁ χώρα ὅσπερ πρόσθεν 
ἔχω (imperf.), σὺ ἐγὼ τίς 
ἀντὶ οὗτος ὑπηρετέω ; Ὃ 
δὲ εἴπω, ‘O μὲν τεῖχος 
ὅταν ἔρχομαι (2d aorist 
subj.) οἶκος σὺ παρέχω" 
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thou comest, and tribute, 
which I used to pay to the 
Assyrian.” 


δασμὸς δὲ ὅσπερ φέρω 6 
᾿Ασσύριος. 


IV. An adjective may be joined to a noun defined by 
the article (or a demonstrative pronoun) ; as, σοφὸν τὸν 
λόγον εἴρηκας.---Οὐ φαῦλον τοῦτο ἔργον ἐρωτᾷς. 

V. In English, such vonstructions are commonly re- 
solved into two propositions: “the word which thou 
hast spoken is wise ;” “this matter about which thou in- 
guirest is not trifling.” 


The Egesteans, having taken |'O ’Eyeoraiog ὁ πρεσθεὺς ὁ 


the Athenian ambassadors 
into the Temple of Venus 
at Eryx, showed them the 
offerings, which, being of 
silver, exhibited a much 
greater show, with Little 
pecuniary value.— When 
time brought Cyrus for- 
ward to the season of his 
becoming a youth, he used 
fewer words, and a gentler 
voice, and was filled with 
bashfulness, so as even to 
blush when he met the elder 
men.—Whoever applies a 
remedy stronger than the 
disease requires, 1s not a 
skilful physician. — The 
soil which produces wild 
things good, is capable by 
cultivation also to bear 
tame things good. 


᾿Αθηναῖος ἐς ὁ ἐν "Ἐρυξ 
ἱερὸν ὁ ’Adpodirn ἄγω (2d 
aor.) ἐπιδείκνυμε ὁ ἀνάθη. 
μα, O¢ εἶμι ἀργυρέος πο- 
λὺς (dative) πολὺς ὁ ὄψις 
ἀπ’ ὀλίγος δύναμις χρῆμα 
παρέχω (imp. mid.).—‘'Qe 
δὲ προάγω (imperf.) Κῦρος 
ὁ χρόνος, εἰς ὥρα ὁ πρόση. 
bog γίγνομαι (2 aor. inf.), 
ὁ μὲν λόγος βραχὺς χράο- 
μαι (imperf.), καὶ ὁ φωνὴ 
ἥσυχος" αἰδὼς (genit.) δὲ 
ἐμπίπλημι ὥστε καὶ ἐρυ- 
θραίνω ( pass.) ὁπότε συν- 
τυγχάνω (optat.) ὁ πρέσ- 
bug (ἀαέϊυε). ---- Ὅστις μέ. 
γας προσάπτω ὁ νόσος ὁ 
φάρμακον ἰατρός εἶμι οὐκ 
ἐπιστήμων..----Ο ὁ ἄγριος 
καλὸς φύω γῆ, δύναμαι ϑε- 
ραπεύω (pres. part. pass.) 
καὶ ὃ ἥμερος καλὸς ἐκφέρω. 
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VI. As possession makes an object definite, the 
Greek article supplies the place of a possessive pro- 
noun, the person of which is determined by the subject 
of the verb; as, ev ποιεῖ τοὺς φίλους, Show kindness to 
thy friends.—anéxtecve τὴν γυναῖκα, He killed his wife. 


We must seek teachers for our | Διδάσκαλος ζητητέος (neut.) 


children who are both un- 
impeachable in their lives, 
and irreproachable in their 
manners, and excellent in 
their experience. — The 
Thracians wear foxskins 
upon their heads and their 
ears, and tunics not only 
about their breasts, but also 
about their thighs.—<Xen- 
ophon, riding along (the 
line), exhorted the Greeks 
on horseback: ** Now, O 
men, think that ye are fight- 
ing your way to Greece, to 
your children and your 
wives.” — Anacharsis, be- 
ing reproached by a native 
of Attica because he is a 
Scythian, replied, “ My 
country is a reproach to 
me, but thou to thy coun- 


try.” 


6. τέκνον ὃς καὶ ὁ βίος 
εἰμὶ ἀδιάδλητος, καὶ ὁ τρό- 
πος ἀνεπίληπτος, καὶ ὁ 
ἐμπειρία (plur.) ἀγαθός. 
—-'O Θρᾷξ ἀλωπεκὶς ἐπὶ ὁ 
κεφαλὴ φορέω, καὶ ὁ οὗς, 
καὶ χιτὼν οὐ μόνον περὶ 6 
στέρνον (dative) ἀλλὰ Kai 
περὲ ὁ μηρός (dative).— 
Ξενοφῶν δὲ παρελαύνω 
ἀπὸ ὁ ἵππος παρακελεύω" 
(imperf. mid.) ᾿Ανὴρ νῦν 
ἐπὶ ὁ "Ελλὰς (accus.) νο- 
μίζω ἁμιλλάω" (middle) 
νῦν πρὸς ὁ παῖς καὶ ὁ 
γυνή. — ’Overdigw ᾿Ανά- 
χαρσις ὑπὸ ᾿Αττικὸς ὅτε 
Σκύθης elui, φημι, ᾿Αλλ’ 
ἐγὼ μὲν ὄνειδος ὁ πατρὶς, 
σὺ δὲ ὁ πατρίς (genit.). 


VII. The article is used with adjectives, pronouns, 
and participles of all numbers and genders, some gen- 
eral designation being understood ; as, ὁ σοφός, the wise 
(man.)—ra ἱκανά, the sufficient (things), i. e., a compe- 
tence, 
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1. 4 priestess endeavoured to | ‘lépeca οὐκ édw (imperf.) ὁ 


dissuade her son from ha- 
ranguing the people; for 
af, said she, thou say what 
as just, men will hate thee ; 
if what is unjust, the gods. 
—On the other side of the 
river Euphrates was a 
flourishing and large city, 
and its name was Char- 
manda: from this the sol- 
diers purchased necessa- 
ries. 

2. The elder men of the Per- 
sians no longer go to war 
out of their own country, 
but, remaining at home, de- 
cide all public and private 
matters.—Vessels of clay 
and iron are better than 
those of silver and gold, 
because the acquisition of 
these is easier.—Throwing 
aside corruptible and cor- 
poreal things, strain every 
desire towards the eternal 
good. — Wealth and out- 
ward goods, without vir- 
tue, are unprofitable to the 
possessors. 


υἱὸς dnunyopéw* ( infin.) 
ἐὰν μὲν γάρ, φημι, ὁ di- 
καίος (neut. plur.) λέγω, 
ὁ ἄνθρωπος σὺ μισέω" ἐὰν 
δὲ ὁ ἄδικος, ὁ ϑεός.---Πέ. 
ραν ὁ Εὐφράτης ποταμός 
εἶμι πόλις εὐδαίμων καὶ 
μέγας, ὄνομα δὲ Χαρμαν.- 
δή: ἐκ οὗτος ὁ στρατιώ. 
τῆς ayopasw ὁ ἐπιτήδειος 
(neut.). 


ὋὉ γεραιὸς ὁ Πέρσης στρατ- 


ev (mid.) μὲν οὐκέτι ἔξω 
ὁ ( fem.) ἑαυτοῦ, οἴκοι δὲ 
μένω δικάζω ὁ τὲ κοινὸς 
πᾶς καὶ ὁ ἴδιος (neuters 
plural).—'O κεράμειος καὶ 
ὁ σιδήρεος κρείττων 6 ap. 
γυρέος τε καὶ ὁ χρυσέος, 
ὅτι ὁ κτῆσις οὗτος εὐμα- 
ρῆς.----Αποθάλλω (2 aor.) 
ὁ φθαρτὸς Kai σωματοει- 
δὴς (neut.), πρὸς 6 ἀεὶ ὧν 
ἀγαθὸς (neut.) συντείνω 
(1st aor. optat.) πᾶς ὄρεξις. 
—‘O πλοῦτος Kai 6 ἐκτὸς 
ἀγαθὸς (neut.) χωρὶς dpe- 
τὴ (genit.) ἀνωφελής εἶμε 
ὁ ἔχω (pres. part.). 


VIII. The article with a substantive (either express- 
ed or to be understood from the context) is often join- 


_ ed to adverbs, and prepositions with their case, and 
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gives them the force of adjectives ; as, ἡ ἄνω πόλις, the 
upper city; ol τότε ἄνθρωποι, the men of that time; οἱ 
πάλαι, the men of old; τὰ ἐν IlvAw, the Pylian affair. 


Thou seest the treasures of | ‘Opdw ὁ ϑησαυρὸς ὁ πάλαι 


the wise men of old, which 
they have left behind in 
books.—O children, recent 
offspring of ancient Cad- 
mus.—The best of the sol- 
diers departed.— They pass- 
ed a decree to cast the Mar- 
athonian Multiades into the 
pit.—The King of the As- 
syrians thought, if he could 
weaken the Medes, he would 
easily rule all the circum- 
jacent (nations).—In peace 
remember warlike things. 


σοφὸς ἀνὴρ, ὃς ἐκεῖνος κα- 
ταλείπω (2d aor.) ἐν βιό- 
Aiov.—'Q τέκνον Κάδμος 
ὁ πάλαι νέος τροφή.---Ὁ 
πάνυ ὁ στρατιωτὴς ἀπέρ- 
χόμαι. --- Μιλτιάδης 6 ἐν 
Μαραθὼν εἰς ὁ βάραθρον 
ἐμθάλλω (2d aor.) ψηφίζω 
(1st aor. mid.).—'O ὁ ’Aa- 
σύριος βασιλεὺς νομίζω εἰ 
ὁ Μῆδος ἀσθενὴς ποιέω 
(1st aor. opt.) πᾶς av ὁ 
πέριξ ῥᾳδίως apyw.—’Ev 
εἰρήνη μνάομαι (perf. im- 
perat.) ὁ εἰς ὁ πόλεμος. 


3. Other uses of the Article. 


IX. The article is not only used with substantives, 
adjectives, &c., but also with participles; and such con- 
structions are to be rendered in English by the relative 
with the indicative, or else by a noun; as, ὁ βουλόμενος, 
he who wishes ; of λέγοντες, they who speak; οἱ κολα- 
κεύοντες, flatierers ; οἱ φιλοσοφοῦντες, philosophers. 


I wonder how the Athenians | Θαυμάζω ὅπως ποτὲ πείθω 
were ever persuaded that| ᾿Αθηναῖος, Σωκράτης περὲ 
Socrates was not sound of | ὁ ϑεὸς (accus.) μὴ σωφρο- 
belief respecting the gods,| véw, ὁ ἀσεθὴς μὲν ovdeic 
who never either said or| ποτε οὔτ᾽ εἴπω οὔτε πράσ- 
did anything impious.—| ow. — Πείθω ὁ σύνειμι 
He persuaded those who 
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associated with Alcibiades 
to do these things.—Rela- 
tions benefit neither those 
who are sick, nor those who 
are involved in lawsuits. 
—The gods give unto men 
no one of the things that 
are good and fair with- 
out labour and care. — I 
thought that philosophers 
were the happiest of men. 
—It behooves a general to 
provide all such things as 
these.—The generals of the 
Persians immediately fled. 
— We see all teachers 
showing these things unto 
their pupils. 


᾿Αλκιθιάδης ποιέω οὗτος. 
--- Οὔτε ὁ κάμνω οὔτε ὁ 
δικάζω (mid.) ὁ συγγενὴς 
ὠφελέω.----Ὁ εἰμὲ ἀγαθὸς 
καὶ καλὸς οὐδεὶς ἄνευ πό- 
νος καὶ ἐπιμέλεια ϑεὸς δί- 
δωμι ἄνθρωπος. --- Οἴομαι 
(imperf.) ὁ φιλοσοφέω εἰμὶ 
εὐδαίμων ἄνθρωπος.---Δεῖ 
ὁ στρατηγέω πᾶς ὁ τοιοῦ- 
τος παρασκευάζω. -----Ὁ ὁ 
Πέρσης στρατηγέω αὐτίκα 
φεύγω.---Πᾶς ὁ διδάσκω 
ὁράω οὗτος ὁ μανθάνω 
δείκνυμι. 


X. The article frequently stands in the accusative 
neuter with adverbs, and prepositions accompanied by 
their case, in the sense of adverbs; as, τὸ πάρος, for- 
merly ; τὸ αὐτίκα, immediately ; τὸ ἀπὸ τοῦδε, after this ; 
τὸ πρὸ τούτου, before this; δες. 


The Persians having ἄοπε)] Οὗτος ποιέω, ὁ Πέρσης ἕπο- 


this, followed continually 
onward along the beaten 
track.—All the Greeks of 
old carried arms.—Thou 
understandest these things 
rightly now. — Xenophon 
thenceforward spent his 
time in hunting, and feast- 
ing his friends, and wri- 
ting his histories. — The 


G 


μαι ἀεὶ ὃ πρόσω, κατὰ ὁ 
στίθος.---ΠΠὰς ὁ “Ἕλλην 6 
πάλαι σιδηροφορέω.----Οὖ- 
τος ὀρθῶς ὁ (plur.) νῦν 
ἀποδέχομαι. ----Ξενοφῶν ὁ 
ἐντεῦθεν διατελέω κυνη.- 
γετέω καὶ ὁ φίλος ἑστιάω 
καὶ ὁ ἱστορία συγγράφω. 
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enemy hereupon departed. 
—He did this privately.— 
They who practise horse- 
manship most, confess that 
these things are true. 
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—'O πολέμιος ὁ ἐπὶ οὗτος 
(dative) ἀπέρχομαι. --- ‘O 
καθ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ οὗτος ποίιέω. 
—‘O ὁ ἱππικὸς ὁ (plur.) 
μάλιστα μελετάω, οὗτός 


εἶμι ἀληθὴς ὁμολογέω. 


Remark. The article is also put adverbially in the neuter, with ad- 
jectives and substantives ; as, τὸ πρῶτον and τὰ πρῶτα, at first ; τὸ 
πολύ, for the most part; τὸ λοιπόν, for the future; τοῦ λοιποῦ, besides, 
moreover, &c. 


XI. The article is used with the possessive pro- 
nouns ἐμὸς, σός, ἡμέτερος, &c., when the substantive is 
more particularly defined ; as, ὁ ἐμὸς δοῦλος, my slave ; 
but ἐμὸς δοῦλος, a slave of mine, one of several. 


My eyes are handsomer than|'O ἐμὸς ὀφθαλμὸς καλὸς ὁ 


thine, because thine see on- 
ly straight forward, where- 
as mine also (see) side- 
ways, on account of their 
being prominent.—Which 
ts the handsomer one of 
noses, thine or mine? I 
indeed think that mine (is), 
if, at least, the gods made 
noses for us for the sake of 
smelling. For thy nostrils 
look towards the ground, 
whereas mine open up- 
ward, so as to receive 
smells from on all sides. 
—Come now, what sayest 
thou is the number of thy 
force ?—Ye shall have the 
most honourable station, on 
account of both your val- 
our and our zeal. 


σός εἰμι, ὅτε ὁ μὲν σὸς ὁ 
κατευθὺ μόνον ὁράω, ὁ δὲ 
ἐμὸς καὶ ὁ ἐκ πλάγιος, διὰ 
ὁ ἐπιπόλαιός εἰμι. ---- Ὁ 
δὲ ῥὶς ποτερὸς καλὸς, ὁ 
σὸς ἢ ὁ ἐμός; Ἐγὼ μὲν 
οἷμαι ὁ ἐμὸς, εἴπερ ye ὁ 
ὀσφραίνομαι ἕνεκεν ποιέω 
ἐγὼ ῥὶς ὁ ϑεός. μὲν γὰρ 
σὸς μυκτὴρ εἰς γῆ ὁράω, 
ὁ δὲ ἐμὸς ἀναπετάννυμε 
( perf. pass.), ὥστε ὁ πάν. 
τοθεν ὀσμὴ προσδέχομαι. 
— Ἄγε δὴ, ὁ δύναμις ὁ 
σὸς τίς φημι πλῆθός εἰμι; 
-- Τάξις ἔχω ὁ κράτιστος, 
διά τε ὁ ὑμέτερος ἀρετὴ, 
καὶ ὁ ἡμέτερος προθυμία. 
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4. The Article as a Pronoun. 

XII. The article, as has already been remarked (§ I.), 
was originally a pronoun, equivalent to ¢his and that.— 
It is generally used in this sense by Homer and the 
older poets; as, τὰ δ᾽ ἄποινα δέχεσθε, and receive this 
ransom. 


For this man went unto the| Ὃ yap ἔρχομαι ϑοὸς ἐπὶ ναῦς 


swift ships of the Greeks. 
—This (female) I will 
not release-—For ye all 
see this, at least. — Unto 
thee (is) that prize, far 
greater (than the rest).— 
They thus laboured upon 
these things throughout the 
army. — Of these things 
now having reminded him, 
git thou by his side.—And 
it left that (warrior) there, 
revolving in mind those 
things which were not 
about to be accomplished. 
—If any one else of the 
Greeks had related this 
dream,—Thence thou didst 
flee for shelter into Lyrnes- 
sus; this city, however, I 
sacked.—I hope, however, 
that thou wilt do this with 
difficulty. 


᾿Αχαιός.----ο ἐγὼ οὐ Avw. 
---Λεύσσω γὰρ ὅγε πᾶς.---- 
Σὺ ὁ γέρας πολὺς (accus, 
neut.) péyac.—"Qe ὁ μὲν 
ὁ (accus. neut.) πένομαι 
κατὰ στρατός. --- Ὁ μὲν 
νῦν αὐτὸς μνάω παρέζο- 
μαι. --- Ὃ δὲ λείπω (34 
aor.) αὐτοῦ, 6 φρονέω ἀνὰ 
ϑυμὸς, ὃς οὐ τελέω μέλλω. 
- Εἰ μέν τις ὁ ὄνειρος 
᾿Αχαιὸς ἄλλος ἐνίσπω (2d 
607.).--- Ἔνθεν δ᾽ ἐς Avp- 
νήσσος ὑπεκφεύγω: (2d 
aor.) αὐτὰρ ἐγὼ ὁ πέρθω. 
---Χαλεπῶς δὲ σὺ ἔἕλπω 
(perf. mid.) ὁ ῥέζω. 


XIII. This Homeric usage of the article is pre- 
served, along with that which is called the Attic, or 
ordinary usage, chiefly in Herodotus and other Ionic, 
as well as in some Doric writers. 
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XIV. Among the Attic writers, on the other hand, 
the tragedians adhere most closely to it. 


1. Herodotus and other Ionic Writers. 
Into this (temple) if a slave|’Ec¢ ὁ (ἱερόν) ἢν καταφεύγω 


should flee, it is not law- 
ful to touch him.— Against 
these, then, a siege took 
place.—Both night came 
on, and these having bro- 
ken up from the meeting, 
went on board their ships. 
— They say that Cyrus, 
having heard tt, ordered his 
interpreters to interrogate 
Cresus ; and that these, 
having come near, asked 
(him).— All sudden chan- 
ges, greater than ordina- 
ry, towards these (things) 
and towards those (i. e., in 
any direction whatever), do 
harm.—Around the Hyr- 
canian sea (are) mount- 
ains, lofty, and thick with 
forests, and on these mount- 
ains is the artichoke.—Of 
these, the one ( female) had 
the appearance of a stran- 
ger ; the other resembled a 
native. 


οἰκέτης, οὐκ ἔξειμι αὐτὸς 
(genitive) ἅπτω (1st aor. 
mid.).—'O (dative) μὲν δὴ 
πολιορκίη yivowat.— Nv& 
τε γίνομαι, καὶ ὃ, διαλύω 
(1st aor. part. pass.) ἐκ 6 
συνέδριον, ἐσθαίνω ἐς ὃ 
ναῦς. — Φημὲ ὁ Κῦρος, 
ἀκούω, κελεύω ὁ ἑρμηνεὺς 
ἐπείρομαι ὁ Kpoicoc, καὶ 
6, προσέρχομαι, ἐπειρω- 
τάω.---ΠΠᾶς “ἐξαπίνης μέ- 
γας ὁ μέτριος μεταθδάλλω 
(pres. part. pass. neut.) ἐπὶ 
ὁ καὶ ἐπὶ ὁ, βλάπτω.---- 
Περὶ ὁ Ὕρκάνιος ϑάλασσα 
οὖρος ὑψηλὸς καὶ δασὺς 
ὕλη, ἐπὶ δὲ ὁ οὖρος κυνά.- 
ρα.--- Ὁ δὲ ὁ μὲν ξεῖνος 
μορφὴ ἔχω" 6 δ' εἴκω ( plu- 
perf. mid.) ἐνδάπιος. 


2. Doric Writers. 
Come, let us seat ourselves | Δεῦρ᾽ ὑπὸ ὁ πτελέα (accus.) 


under this elm.— Along 
with these both an aged 


ἕσδομαι.---- δὲ μετὰ ypt- 
πεύς τε γέρων, πέτρα τε 
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Sisherman, and a rugged 
rock, are wrought (there- 
on).—This vineyard a lit- 
tle lad is guarding.—For 
this I gave a she-goat, as 
the price, unto a Calydoni- 
an ferryman.—The fowl- 
er watched Cupid leaping 
this way and that.—Dear 
herdsman, having taken 
this Cupid, teach him to 
sing.—Unto me, longing 
for a strain, may the Mu- 
ses give that sweet strain, 
than which no remedy is a 
more pleasing one.—These 
sweet hopes I will not 
abandon until farthest old 


age. 


λεπρὰς τεύχω (perf. pass.). 
—'O ἁλωὰ ὀλίγος κῶρος 
φυλάσσω ..---Ὁ (genit.) μὲν 
ἐγὼ πορθμεὺς Καλυδώνι. 
ος αἷξ δίδωμε ὧνος.----Ὁ 
(ὁδὸς) καὶ ὁ (ὁδὸς) ὁ Ἔρως 
μετάλλομαι ἱξευτὰς duds. 
δοκεύω (imperf.).— Μέλ. 
πω, φέλος βώτης, λαμθάνω 
ὁ "Ἔρως διδάσκω.----Μολπὰ 
ὁ Μοῖσα ἐγὼ ποθέω δίδωμι 
(optat.) ὁ γλυκερὸς μολπὰ, 
ὃς φάρμακον ἁδὺς οὐδείς. 
—'O γλυκερὸς ἐλπὶς ὑσ.- 
τάτιος μέχρι γῆρας (genit.) 
οὐκ ἀπολείπω, 


3. Attic Writers. 
For. this one happens to δε} Ὃ yap μέγας αὐτὸς τυγχάνω 


unto them the most power- 
ful of friends —For this 
(land) nurtured them when 
young.— But, in truth, this 
at least I’well know, that 
the man has gone.—From 
this mother am I ‘sprung. 
—All “the people of the 
Cadmeans with good rea- 
son call upon thee; and of 
these’ T\ especially: ~— The 
warrior shall; as ἃ private 
foe, oppose this warrior.— 


Then again, hearing every 


G2 


φίλος.---Ὁ γὰρ (γῆ) νέος 
τρέφω (1 aor, mid.).—  λ- 
Aad μὴν 6 γε εὖ εἴδω, ὅτι ὁ 
ἀνὴρ ἀπέρχομαι.----ἰὉ φύω 
(perf.) μήτηρ. ---- Πᾶς σὺ 
Kadueiog λέως καλέω δι- 
καίως, ἐκ δὲ ὁ μάλιστα 
ἐγώ.----Ἐχθρὸς 'ἄνηρ ἄνηρ 
δ'συνίστημι ( fut. mid.).— 
"Ἔπειτα φωνὴ ὁ πᾶς ἀκούω 
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language, they selected this 
(term) from this (lan- 
guage), and that from that. 
—The stars, when they set, 
and the risings of these.— 
If he had done this and 
that, he would not have 
died.— Sitting down, they 
broil as before ; they carry 
on the head as before this ; 
they bake cakes as before 
this. 
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ἐκλέγω (1st aor. mid.) ob- 
τος μὲν (ἔπος) ἐκ ὁ ( fem.), 
οὗτος δὲ ἐκ ὁ ( fem.).— 
᾿Αστὴρ (accus.), ὅταν φθί. 
vu) (subj.), ἀντολή τε ὁ. 
—Ei 6 καὶ ὁ ποιέω (1st 
aor.), οὐκ ἂν ἀποθνήσκω 
(2d αον.).---Κάθημαι ( pr. 
part. fem.) φρύγω ὥσπερ 
kai πρὸ ὁ (χρόνος)" ἐπὶ ὁ 
κεφαλὴ φέρω ὥσπερ καὶ 
πρὸ ὁ πέττω ὁ πλακοῦς 
ὥσπερ καὶ πρὸ ὁ. 


XV. The Homeric usage of the article is most fre- 
quently found in later writers where a division is indi- 
cated, when ὁ μέν and ὁ dé, of μέν and οἱ dé, are oppo- 
sed to each other. ἡ 

XVI. The expressions ὁ μέν and ὁ dé, of μέν and of 
dé, are commonly translated into English by the one— 
the other ; the former—the latter ; some—others,&c. The 
literal meaning, however, makes the Homeric usage 
more apparent ; thus, this one indeed—but that; these 
indeed—but those, &c. 


Upon this, the one forgot his|’Ex οὗτος δὴ ὁ μὲν φθόνος 


envy, and the other began| (genit.) ἐπιλανθάνω (plu- 
to attend to the things ap-| perf. pass.),6 δὲ ἐπιμελέο- 
pertaining to the departure, pat (imperf.) ὁ (genit.) εἰς 


of Cyrus.—There the king 
and the Greeks were about 
thirty stadia apart from 
one another, the latter pur- 
suing those over against 
them, and the former plun- 
dering.—Some were per- 
suaded by arguments, oth- 


ὁ ὁ Κῦρος ἐξέλασις.---- Ev- 
ταῦθα διέχω (2d aor.) ἀλ- 
λήλων βασιλεὺς καὶ 6"EA- 
λην ὡς τριάκοντα στάδιον, 
ὁ μὲν διώκω ὁ καθ᾽ ἑαυ- 
τῶν, ὁ δὲ ἁρπάζω. — ‘O 
μὲν λόγος πείθω, ὁ δὲ δῶ- 
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ers by gifts.— Some had 
gone forward after fodder, 
others after wood.—Unio 
some wt appeared best to re- 
main, but unto the majori- 
ty not.—The chariots also 
were borne along, some 
through the enemy them- 


pov. —‘O μὲν ἐπὶ χιλὸς 
προέρχομαι, ὁ δὲ ἐπὶ ξύ- 
λον (plur.).—‘O μὲν do- 
κέω βέλτιστός εἶμι κατα- 
μένω, ὁ δὲ πολὺς, οὐ.---- Ὁ 
δὲ ἅρμα φέρω, ὁ μὲν δι᾽’ 
αὐτὸς ὁ πολέμιος, ὁ δὲ δι᾽ 
Ἕλλην. 


selves, others through the 
Greeks. 


Remark 1. When the division or opposition does not take place in 
the case of a substantive, but of an adjective, verb, or an entire 
proposition, the neuter is used, τὸ μέν----τὸ dé, τὰ μέν---τὰ δέ, in the 
sense of partly—partly. Thus (Herod., 1, 173), νόμοισι dé τὰ μὲν 
Κρητικοῖσι, τὰ δὲ Kapixoict χρέωνται. They use partly the Cretan, 
partly the Carian laws. 

Remark 2. When a preposition governs the article, μέν and dé 
often come immediately after the preposition ; as (Plat., Phedr., p. 
263, B.), ἐν μὲν ἄρα τοῖς συμφρονοῦμεν, ἐν δὲ τοῖς ot. In some things 
we are agreed, in others not. 

Remark 3. We often find ὁ μέν, or its oblique forms, omitted ; as 
(Hom., Il., 22, 157), τῇ ῥα παραδραμέτην, φεύγων, ὁ δ᾽ ὄπισθε διώκων. 
They both ran by in this direction, the one fleeing, the other pursuing 
from behind.—{Plat., Phileb., p. 36, E.), ψευδεῖς, ai δ᾽ ἀληθεῖς οὐκ 
εἰσὶν ἡδοναί; Are there not some false, and others true pleasures ? 

Remark 4. Instead of one or both of the articles, the name is 
sometimes expressed ; as (Herod., 5, 94), ἐπολέμεον Μιτυληναῖοί τε 
καὶ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, οἱ μὲν ἀπαιτέοντες τὴν χώρην, ᾿Αθηναῖοι δὲ, κ. τ. A. 
The Mitylenaans and Athenians warred; the one demanding back the 
territory ; the Athenians, on the other hand, proving, &c. 

Remark 5. Ὁ yév—é dé are not always opposed to each other; 
but, instead of one of them, another word is often put ; as (Thucyd., 
7, 73), καὶ of μὲν εἰπόντες ἀπῆλθον, καὶ οἱ ἀκούσαντες διήγγειλαν 
τοῖς στρατιώταις. And they, having spoken, departed; and the others, 
having heard, announced unto the soldiers. 

Remark 6. Demosthenes, and more especially the later writers, 
use also the relative pronoun ὅς, ἢ, 6, in place of the article, with 
μέν and dé; as (Demosth. pro Cor., p. 248), πόλεις ‘EAAnvidag ἃς 
μὲν ἀναιρῶν, εἰς ἃς δὲ τοὺς φυγάδας κατάγων. Razing some Grecian 
cities, and bringing back the exiles to others. 


XVII. The article is very often used in Ionic and 
Doric writers for the relative pronoun ὅς, 7, 5; as 
(Hom., Il., 1, 125), ἀλλὰ τὰ μὲν (ἃ μὲν) πολίων ἐξεπρά- 
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θομεν, τὰ (ταῦτα) δέδασται. But the things which we 
pillaged from the cities, these have been divided. 

XVIII. Of Attic writers, the tragedians only use it 
in this sense, not the comic and prose authors; and 
these only in the neuter, and the oblique cases, and to 
avoid hiatus, or to lengthen a short final syllable. 


Le 


1. Ionic Writers, 
Yea! by this sceptre, which| Ναὶ pa ὅδε σκῆπτρον (ace 


shall never put forth leaves 
and branches. — Among 
them, thereupon, Nestor, 
sweet of speech, arose, from 
whose tongue speech even 
flowed sweeter than honey. 
—He found the monarch 
cooling the wound which 
Pandarus had inflicted on 
him with the arrow. — 
Many long-haired Greeks 
lie dead, whose black blood 
fierce Mars has scattered 
round about the fair-flow- 
ing Scamander.—Candau- 
les, whom the Greeks call 
Myrsilus, was king of 
Sardis, and a descendant 
of Alceus, the son of 
Hercules. — He sailed by 
these Grecian cities, from 
which also he took both 
ships and a land-force.— 
Javelins and spears, and 
all such things ag these, 
which men use for war, 


cus.) ὁ μὲν οὔποτε φύλ- 
λον καὶ ὄζος φύω.----Ο δὲ 
(dative) Νέστωρ ἡδυεπὴς 
ἀνορούω, 6 καὶ ἀπὸ γλῶσ- 
σα μέλι γλυκὺς ῥέω αὐδή. 
— Εὑρίσκω (2d aor.) 6 
ἄναξ ἕλκος ἀναψύχω, ὃ 
αὐτὸς (accus.) βάλλω (2d 
aor,) Πάνδαρος ἰός.---Πο- 
Ave ϑνήσκω (perf,) καρη- 
κομοάω (pres. part, act,) 
᾿Αχαιὸς, ὁ νῦν αἷμα κελαι- 
νὸς ἐύῤῥοος ἀμφὶ Σκάμαν- 
ὄρος σκεδαννύμι (1st aor.) 
ὀξὺς "Αρης. --- Εἰμὶ Kav. 
δαύλης, ὁ ὁ “Ἄλλην Μύρ- 
σίλος ὀνομάζω, τύραννος 
ὁ Σάρδεις, ἀπόγονος δὲ 
᾿Αλκαῖος ὁ (υἱὸς) ‘Hpa- 
κλέης. — Παραμείθω (ἐπι» 
perf. mid.) "Ἑλληνὶς ὅδε 
πόλις, ἐκ ὃ νηῦς τὲ καὶ 
στρατίη, παραλαμθάνω..---- 
᾿Ακόντιον καὶ δοράτιον, 
καὶ ὁ τοιοῦτος πᾶς 6 χρέ- 
ομαι ἐς πόλεμος ἄνθρωπος. 
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2. Doric Writers. 
In very truth I am keeping ] Ἢ μὰν τὺ λευκὸς διδυματό. 


for thee a white she-goat, 
mother of twins, which 
Erithakis, the daughter of 
Mermnon, asks of me.—I 
have a bed by the cool wa- 
ter, and in it are heaped 
together fair skins from 
white heifers, which, while 
cropping the arbute, the 
southwest wind hurled 
down from the height. — 
I gave unto Daphnis a 
staff, which my father’s 
fied produced.— Ye Bu- 
colic Muses, cause that 
strain to appear which I 
formerly sang to the shep- 
herds.—The kiss too dies, 
which Venus will never 
relinquish. — Within are 
those bitter arrows with 
which he often wounds 
even me. — Venus loves 
thee far more than the kiss, 
with which she kissed of 
late the dying Adonis. 


κος αἷξ φυλάσσω, ὁ ἐγὼ 
(accus.) ὁ Μέρμνων (παῖς) 
᾿Εριθακὶς αἰτέω. ---- Ἐμὲ 
ἐγὼ παρ᾽ ὕδωρ ψυχρὸς στι- 
θάς" ἐν δὲ νέω ( perf. pass.) 
λευκὸς ἐκ δαμάλα καλὸς 
δερμάτιον, ὃ λὶψ κόμαρος 
τρώγω ἀπὸ σκοπιὰ τινάσ- 
σω.---Δάφνις μὲν κορύνα 
δίδωμι, ὁ ἐγὼ (dat.) πατ- 
np τρέφω (imperf.) ἀγρός. 
--οΒωκολικὸς Μοῖσα, dai- 
ve φδὰ, ὁ ποκ᾽ ἐγὼ ἀείδω 
νομεύς. --- Θνάσκω καὶ ὃ 
φίλαμα, ὃ μήποτε Κύπρις 
ἀφίημι. ---- Ἔνδοθι εἰμὲ ὁ 
πικρὸς κάλαμος, ὃ πολλά. 
κις καὶ ἐγὼ τιτρώσκω .----- 
Ὁ Κύπρις φιλέω σὺ πολὺ 
πλέον, ἢ ὁ φίλαμα, ὁ πρώαν 
ὁ "λδωνις ἀποθνήσκω φιλ- 
ἕω. 


3. Tragic Writers. 
Propitiously, therefore, greet|’AAN’ εὖ αὐτὸς ἀσπάζομαι 


ye him, who has just dug 
down Troy with the spade 
of avenging Jove, with 
which the (whole) region 


(1st aorist), Τροία κατα- 
σκάπτω (1st aor. part.) ὁ 


δικηφόρος Ζεὺς μάκελλα, 
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has been subdued.—I have 
sent, moreover, scouts and 
observers of the army (of 
the foe), who I am persua- 
ded linger not by the way. 
— The sacred statues of 
the gods, of which I, the 
all-wretched one, have de- 
prived myself.— A pollu- 
tion, which neither earth, 
nor holy shower, nor light 
will endure.—He departed, 
having left with me a tab- 
let, which I pray to the 
gods to have received with- 
out calamity, — Fearing 
her husband, lest she die 
for wishing to slay (those) 
whom she ought not to slay. 
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ὁ κατεργάζομαι πέδον .---- 
Σκοπὸς de κἀγὼ καὶ κατ- 
οπτὴρ στρατὸς πέμπω (1 
aorist), ὁ (accus.) πείθω 
(perf. mid.) μὴ ματάω 
(pres. infin.) 666¢.—Aai- 
μων ἄγαλμα ἱερὸς ὁ ὁ 
παντλήμων ἐγὼ ἀποστερ- 
ἕω ἐμαυτοῦ. --- Ἄγος, ὁ 
μήτε γῆ, μήτ᾽ ὄμόρος ἱερὸς, 
μήτε φῶς προσδέχομαι..---- 
Ἐγὼ δέλτος λείπω στείχω 
(imperf.), ὁ ἐγὼ ϑεὸς ἀρῶ- 
μαι πημονὴ (genit.) ἄτερ 
λαμθάνω (2d αογ.).---Πόσ- 
ig τρέμω, μὴ καταθνήσκω 
(2d aorist) κτείνω (pres. 
part.) ὁ ov χρὴ κτείνω (2d 
aor.). 


Remark. In the following, however, the article is found for the 
relative pronoun, without either of the reasons mentioned under ᾧ 
XVIII. Thus, σκοπὸς προσήκεις τῶν ἀδηλοῦμεν φράσαι. Thou art 
come as a visitant, to tell us concerning the things about which we are 


uncertain.—(Soph,, Gd. Col., 35.) 


SECTION II, 
CONCORD. 


1, Concord of Adjectives. 


I. The article, an adjective, or participle, agrees with 
its substantive in gender, number, and case. 


Knowing the two men to be|Tryvdoxw ὁ ἀνὴρ (dual) ἀξιό- 


worthy of confidence.—If 
ye now truly have this 
knowledge, be propitious. 


πιστός elut.—El νῦν ἀλη» 
θῶς οὗτος ὁ ἐπιστήμη ἔχω, 
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~—That the life of private 
men is secure and undis- 
turbed, and without danger. 
— The boat was already 
crowded, and full of lam- 
entation.— Every gift giv- 
en, even though it be small, 
as very great, if thou give 
at with good-urll._— He had 
an undisciplined tongue, a 
most disgraceful malady. 
—They had, contrary to 
expectation, overthrown the 
cities among the Phocians. 
—Having packed up their 
baggage, they proceeded 
through much snow, hav- 
ing many guides. 


ἵλεώς elut.—O μὲν ὁ ἰδιώ- 
της βίος (accus.) ἀσφαλὴς, 
καὶ ἀπράγμων, καὶ ἀκίν. 
δυνός elut.—"Hdn πλήρης 
τὸ πορθμεῖον, καὶ οἰμωγὴ 


ἀνάπλεως εἰμί. ---- “Απας 


δίδωμι ( pres. part.) δῶρον, 
el καὶ μικρός εἶμι (subdj.), 
μέγας elui, εἰ μετ᾽ εὔνοια 
δίδωμι (subj.).—'O μὲν ἐν 
Φωκεὺς πόλις παραδόξως 
ἀνάστατος ποιέω (1 aor.). 
-- Συσκευάζω (1st aorist 
part. mid.), πορεύω (im- 
perf. mid.) διὰ χιὼν ( gen.) 
πολὺς, ἡγεμὼν ἔχω πολύς. 


IJ. An adjective is often put in the neuter gender, 
χρῆμα, κτῆμα, Or some such word, being understood ; 
as, ὡς ἡδὺ ἐρημία! How sweet a thing is solitude !— 
Σοφία μόνη τῶν κτημάτων ἀθάνατον. Wisdom alone of 
possessions is immortal. 


The government of many 16} Οὐκ ἀγαθὸς πολυκοιρανία" 


_ not a good thing; let there 
be one ruler.— Man is 
something so hard to please, 
and querulous and morose. 
—Truth is always a right 
thing.—To men their coun- 
try is a very dear thing.— 
Woman is feebler than man. 
—Pleasures, and sorrows, 
and desires, are especially | 


εἷς κοίρανός elut.—Otrw 
δυσάρεστός τίς εἶμι ὁ dv- 
θρωπος, καὶ φιλαίτιος, καὶ 
δύσκολος. ----᾽ Ορθὸς 6 ἀλή- 
θεια ἀεί.---ἰὦ πατρὶς φί- 
λος βρότος. --- ᾿Ασθενὴς 
γυνὴ ἀνήρ.---ΕΠμὶ ἀνθρώ. 
πειος μάλα ἡδονὴ καὶ λύπη 


δ4 


incident to humanity.—To 
a man who has once been 
called happy, changes are a 
sad thing.—The multitude 
are formidable when they 
have wicked rulers. — 
Wealth is a cowardly and 
pitiful thing, fond of life. 
—Al woman is exceeding- 
ly well fitted to procure 
wealth.— To what other 
person is a brother an or- 
nament than to a brother ? 
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kai ἐπιθυμία. ---- Καλέω 
(perf. part.) δὲ φὼς μα- 
κάριος ποτὲ ὁ μεταθολὴ 
λυπηρός.---- Δεινὸς 6 πολὺς 
κακοῦργος ὅταν ἔχω προ- 
στάτης.---Δειλὸς ὁ πλοῦ- 
τος, καὶ φιλόψυχος κακός. 
---Χρῆμα (plur.) πορίζω 
εὔπορος γυνή.---Τίς ἄλλος 
ἢ ἀδελφὸς ἀδελφὸς καλός. 


III. An adjective or participle is often put ἴῃ a dif- 
ferent gender from the substantive with which it is 
connected, being made to agree in gender with the 
person or thing implied by that substantive, and not 
with the grammatical termination of the latter. Thus, 
φίλε τέκνον. Beloved son.— Αθήνη, Διὸς τέκος ἀτρυτώνη. 
Minerva, invincible daughter of Jove-—Avtéoye χρόνον 
ἐπὶ πλεῖστον πολιορκουμένη Σόλοι. Soli, on being be- 
sieged, resisted for a very long time. 


The bands were disturbed, | Kivéw φάλαγξ, ἔλπομαι Πη- 


thinking that the son of 
Peleus had cast away his 
resentment.—The remain- 
ing tribes continue con- 
tending in these things with 
one another.—O children, 
overshadowed with suppli- 
ant boughs.—Alas, O good 
and faithful soul, thou hast 
gone, then, having left us. 
—WSeven valiant sons hav- 


λείων μηνιθμὸς ἀποῤῥίπτω 
(1st aor.).—'O μένω φυλὴ 
διαγωνίζομαι οὗτος (ac- 
cus.) πρὸς ἀλλήλων (acc.) 
διατελέω.----Ὦ τέκνον, ἱκ- 
τήριος κλάδος ἐκστέφω 
{ perf. part.).—ev, ὦ ἀγα- 
θὸς καὶ πιστὸς ψυχὴ, οἶχο- 
μαι δὴ ἀπολείπω (2d aor.) 
ἐγώ.---Θνήσκω (2d aorist 
part.—genit. absol.) ἑπτὰ 
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tng died, whom Adrastus, 
king of the Argives, once 
led.—I will burn Athens, 
which first did unjust 
things towards me. — I 
opened, and I behold a 
child bearing a bow.—Re- 
ceive the two children of 
my brother, the most beau- 


tiful of the gods. 


γενναῖος τέκνον, ὃς ποτ᾽, 
᾿Αργεῖος ἄναξ, "Αδραστος 
ἄγω (2d αοτ.). ---- Πυρόω 
᾿Αθῆναι, ὃς (masc.) ἐγὼ 
ὑπάρχω (1st aor.) ἄδικος 
ποιέω (pres. part.).— Avs 
oiyw (1st aor.), καὶ ὀθρέφος 
ἐσοράω φέρω τόξον. --- 
Ὕποδέχομαι (1st aor.) ὁ 
ἀδελφὸς ὁ τέκνον δύο, ὃ 
καλὸς ὁ ϑεός. 


Remark 1. Hence a collective noun, in the singular and feminine, 
or neuter, is often accompanied by the adjective in the plural and 
masculine ; as (Aschyl., Agam., 588), Τροίην ἑλόντες δή ποτ᾽ ἾΑρ- 
γείων στόλος. —(Thucyd., 1, 143), Κυδερνήτας ἔχομεν πολίτας καὶ τὴν 
ἄλλην ὑπηρεσίαν πλείους καὶ ἀμείνους. 

Remark 2. Thus the relative often stands in the plural after a sin- 
gular antecedent, when it does not refer to the definite individual 
person or thing, but to the whole class ; as if for οἷος. Thus (Eurip., 
Orest., 908), "Avdpeiog ἀνὴρ, αὐτουργὸς, οἵπερ καὶ μόνοι σώζουσι γῆν. 
Equivalent to the Latin cujus generis homines. 


IV. The neuter adjective, or participle, with the ar- 
ticle, is used as a substantive in Attic Greek, especially 
in prose. 


Let him know that his οὐυη]} Τιγνώσκω (2d aor.) ὁ μὲν 


fear, attended by strength, 
will more terrify the ene- 
my; but that his confi- 
dence, associated with weak 
ness, will be more void of 
terror.—But we call upon 
you not to break the trea- 
ty, nor to transgress the 
oaths, but to settle the dif: 
ferences by legal decision, 
according to the compact. 


H 


δείδω (perf. part. mid. 
neut.) αὑτοῦ, ἰσχὺς ἔχω 
(pres. part.), ὁ ἐναντίος 
μᾶλλον φοθέω' ( fut. part.) 
ὁ δὲ Yapoéw (pres. part. 
neut.), ἀσθενής εἰμι ( part.) 
ἀδεῆς εἶμι ( fut. part.).— 
᾿Εγὼ δὲ λέγω σὺ (dat.), 
σπονδὴ - (»ίωγ.) μὴ λύω, 
μηδὲ παραθαΐίνω ὁ ὅρκος, 
ὁ δὲ διάφορος ( plur. newt.) 
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—But armed in hand with| δίκη λύω (mid.) κατὰ 6 

this sword, I will afford) συνθήκη.--ο Οπλέζω ( perf. 

to myself the confidence of | part.) δὲ χεὶρ (accus.) ὅδε 

courage. φάσγανον, ὁ πιστὸς ( plur. 
neut.) ἐμαυτοῦ ὁ ϑράσος 
παρέχω (mid.). 


Remark. The neuters of many adjectives, in connexion with the 
article, express a whole, which might also be denoted by the plural ; 
as, τὸ ἐναντίον, the enemies.—td ὑπήκοον, subjects.—Td πολιτικόν, 
the citizens.—In the same way participles are used; as, τὸ ὑπομένον, 
for οἱ ὑπομένοντες .---τὸ ξυνεστηκός, for of ξυνεστηκότες, &e. 


V. Adjectives denoting the qualities of human be- 
ings, animals, &c., are often changed into substantives 
which govern another substantive in the genitive. This, 
however, is a poetical idiom, and does not occur in 
prose. Thus (4ristoph., Plut., 268), ὦ χρυσὸν ἀγγείλας 
ἐπῶν. O thou that hast announced golden tidings. Liter- 
ally, “gold of tidings,” for ἔπη ypvod.—And again, 
μένος "Apnoc, mighty Mars. Literally, “might of Mars.” 
Αἰνείαο Bin, the powerful /Eneas. Literally, “the power 
(or force) of /Eneas.” 


Oss. Somewhat, though not exactly analogous to this, are the cir- 
cumlocutions in prose with παῖδες, vioi, χρῆμα, &c. Thus, Λυδῶν 
παῖδες, for Λυδοί. ---- συὸς μέγα χρῆμα, for μέγας otc.—In the 
former case, however, Wachsmuth explains this usage as an 
extension of the custom of naming the father in honour of the 
son, to a whole community. (Hellen., Alterth., vol. 1, p. 321.) 
—The use of χρῆμα, on the other hand, in such constructions 
as these, resembles very closely the vulgar English idiom, “a 
great thing of a boar.”’ 


Ye will bring also the mighty |*Ayw δὲ Πρίαμος Bia. —Ev 
Priam.—In the middle was| μέσος δὲ δράκων εἰμὲ φό- 
a fearful dragon.—The| ὄος. --- Τότε κήρυξ πρόσ- 
strong Allcinous then ad-| φημι μένος ᾿Αλκένοος. ---- 
dressed the herald.—Even 
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as a great wave, above the 
sides of a ship, shall de- 
scend (upon zt) when a vio- 
lent wind may impel. — 
Among them thereupon 
spoke the vigorous Telem- 
achus. — Yoke now for 
me the strong mules. — 
Has the aged Pittheus de- 
parted from the palace ?— 
And I bring forth chil- 
dren, two males, Eteocles 
and the renowned and migh- 
ty Polynices.—The hairy- 
hearted Pylemenes led the 
Paphlagonians.— Such a 
great fault did the fair-ro- 
bed aspiring Coronis con- 
tract. 


“Ὥστε μέγας κῦμα, ναῦς 
ὑπὲρ τοῖχος, καταθαίνω, 
ὁπότε ἐπείγω lg ἄνεμος.-- 
Ὁ (dat.) δὲ μετείπω ὃς Τη- 
λέμαχος.---Ζεύγνυμι (1st 
aor.) ἤδη ἐγὼ σθένος ἡμίο- 
νος.---Μῶν Πιτθεὺς γῆρας 
δόμος (plur.) ἀπέρχομαι ; 
—Tixtw δὲ παῖς, δύο μὲν 
ἄῤῥην, Ἐτεοκλῆς, κλεινός 
τε Πολυνείκης βία.---Παφ- 
λαγὼν ( gen.) ἡγέομαι Πυ- 
λαιμένης λάσιος κῆρ. --- 
Ἔχω (2d aor.) τοιοῦτος 
μέγας ἄτη καλλίπεπλος 
λῆμα Κορωνγνίς. 


Remark. The Latin poets frequently imitate this idiom. Thus 
(Lucret., 5, 28), “ Tripectora tergemini vis Geryonat.”—{ Virg., Zin., 
11, 376), “ Violentia Turni.”—(Horat., Od., 1, 3, 36), “ Perrupit 
Acheronta Herculeus labor.” —(Id., ib., 3, 21, 11), “ Catonis virtus.?— 
(Id., Sat., 2, 1,72), “ Virtus Scipiade, et mitis sapientia Lali.” 


VI. Adjectives and demonstrative pronouns are often 
referred, in respect of gender, to words which are im- 
plied in a preceding one from the sense or the compo- 
sition. This also takes place in the case of the rela- 
tive ὃς, ἣ, 6. 


Alnd they call me Jocasta,|Kaiéw δ' ᾿Ιοκάστα ἐγὼ, ov- 
for this (name) my father| τὸς yap (ὄνομα) πατὴρ 
imposed. — My paternal| τίθημι (2d aor. mid.).— 
hearth was destroyed, and| Πατρῷός τε ἑστία κατα- 
he himself (i. e.,.my fa-| σκάπτω (2d aor.) αὐτὸς 
ther) falls at the god-erect-| δὲ (ὁ πατὴρ) βωμὸς (dat.) 
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ed altar.—He comes to the 
Eurytean city, for him 
(Eurytus) alone of mor- 
tals he affirmed to be the 
author of this unhappy 
event, — Thebes, which is 
hundred-gated, and two 
hundred men enter into tt 
through each ( gate).—The 
son of Saturn caused her 
to be the nurse of the 
youths who beheld after 
her with their eyes the light 
of the far-seeing /urora. 
—~ Q mother, I am going 
away below, unespoused, 
unwedded, which rites I 


ought to have obtained,— | 


Your mansion, who use 
both heaven and earth for 
a dwelling, is far greater 
than mine, 


CONCORD OF ADJECTIVES. 


πρὸς ϑεόδμητος πιτνέω.---- 
Ἔρχομαι πόλις (accus.) ὁ 
Εὐρύτειος, ὅδε γὰρ (Εὔρυ- 
Toc) μέταιτιος μόνος βρό- 
τος φάσκω ὅδε εἰμὶ πάθος. 
—O76at, ὃς ἑκατόμπυλός 
elut, διακόσιοι δὲ ἀνὰ ἕκασ- 
τος (πύλη) ἀνὴρ ἐσοιχνέω. 
--- τίθημι (1st aor.) δὲ av. 
τὸς Κρονίδης κουροτρό- 
φος, ὃς (κοῦροι) μετ᾽ ἐκεῖ- 
γος (accus.) ὄφθαλμος eld- 
ἕω (2 aor. mid.) φῶς πολυ- 
δερκὴς ᾿Ηώς.---Ὦὶ μητὴρ, 
ἄπειμι δὴ κάτω, ἄνυμφος, 
ἀνυμέναιος, ὃς (ὑμέναια) 
ἐγὼ χρὴ τυγχάνω (2d 
aor.).—Olxia πολὺς μέ- 
γας 6 ὑμέτερος ὁ ἐμὸς, ὃς 
οἰκία μὲν χράομαι γῆ τε 
καὶ οὐρανός. 


VII, A feminine substantive or substantives in the 
dual often take an adjective, pronoun, or participle, of 
the same number, in the masculine gender.—Thus 
(Thucyd., 5, 23), ἄμφω τὼ πόλεε, both the cities—{Plat., 
Gorg,, p, 524, A), ἄμφω τὼ ὁδώ, both the ways. 


And they reckon these two| Kai εἷς ἄμφω οὗτος 6 ἡμέρα 
days as one,—Then we| sAoyitouar.—'O γυνὴ dpa 
must concede thesetwoarts| οὗτος ὁ τέχνη ἀποδότεός͵ 
to women.—Stretching out| (neuter) elut. —'O χεὶρ 
my two hands, I found a| τείνω (pres. part. mid.) 
contest about this creature.| περὶ κνώδαλον (accus.) ev- 
—WNow, however, you two! ρίσκω dywv. — Νῦν δὲ 
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ere so affected, as tf your) 


two hands, which the Deity 
made for the purpose of 
aiding one another, having 
discarded this, should have 
turned themselves to the 
hindering of one another. 
— Minerva and Juno smit- 
ten with lightning.—And 
énstead of one, two souls 
most faithful would Pluto 
have confined together, hav- 
ing passed the subterra- 
nean pool. 


οὕτως διάκειμαι, ὥσπερ el 
ὁ χεὶρ, ὃς ὁ ϑεὸς ἐπὶ ὁ 
(neut.) συλλαμθάνω (in- 
fin.) ἀλλήλω (dat. dual) 
ποιέω, ἀφίημι (2d aor. part. 
mid. dual) οὗτος, τρέπω 
(2d aor. opt. mid.) πρὸς ὁ 
διακωλύω ἀλλήλω (accus. 
dual).—’AOnvn καὶ Ἥρα 
πλήσσω (2d aor. part. pas.) 
κεραυνός. ----Δύο δὲ ἀντὶ 
εἷς "Αἰδης (gen.) ψυχὴ ὁ 
πιστός γὲ συνέχω (2d aor.) 
ἂν ὁμοῦ, χθόνιος λίμνη 
διαθαίνω (2d aor. part.). 


VIil. In the tragic writers, if a woman, talking of 
herself, employ the plural number, it must be in the 
masculine gender; and, on the other hand, if she em- 
ploy the masculine gender, it must be put in the plural 
number. 


I am childless with respect |’Eyo (plur.) δ᾽ ἄτεκνός εἶμι 


to thee. — But if these 
things seem good to the 
gods, I, having suffered 
(punishment), will confess 
that I have erred.—I shall 
fall, if it behooves me to 
fall, avenging my stre.— 
Woisme! What wilt thou 
say? Thou art not, then, 
come to me as to one about 
to die.—I then, though not 
afflicted by any malady, am 
now weighed down by mis- 


H 2 


τοὐπὶ (τὸ ἐπὶ) ov (accus.). 
—’AAA’ εἰ μὲν οὖν ὅδε 
εἰμὶ ἐν ϑεὸς καλὸς, πάσχω 
(2d aor. plur.) ἂν ovyytv- 
ώσκω (2d aor. opt.) auap- 
τάνω (perf. part. act.).— 
Πέπτω ( fut. mid. plur.) el 
χρὴ, πατὴρ (dat.) τιμωρέω 
(mid.).—Oiuot, τίς λέγω ; 
οὐκ ἄρα ὡς ϑνήσκω ( fut. 
part. mid. plur.) μετέρχο- 
pat ἐγώ.---- γὼ (plural) 
dpa ob νοσέω ἀτάω νῦν. 
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fortune.—I do not choose 
for myself a voluntary mal- 
ady, maintaining an une- 
qual contest with the gods. 
—It is fitting that I, ask- 
ing these things, attend to 
thee.—Suffer me to inhab- 
at this land; since, even 
though wronged, I will be 
silent, being overcome by 
the more powerful. 


CONCORD OF ADJECTIVES. 


— Νόσος ἔπακτος οὐκ 
ἐξαιρέω (mid, plur.) ϑεὸς 
δυσμαχέω.----- Ἐγὼ (plur.) 
ἀκούω (18ὲ aor.) χρεών 
εἶμι, ὃ ἐρωτάω dde,—"Ode 
χθὼν ἐάω ἐγὼ οἰκέω, καὶ 
γὰρ ἀδικέω (perf. part. 
plural) σιγάω, κρείσσων 
(genit,) νικάω, 


Remark 1. But if a woman speak of herself in the singular, she 
uses the feminine gender, and also when she speaks of the female 
race in general. Thus (Eurip., Med,, 385), Κράτιστα τὴν εὐθεῖαν, 
ᾧ πεφύκαμεν σοφαὶ μάλιστα. It is best to proceed by the direct path, 
an which we women are especially skilled. 

Remark 2. The Coryphea, as the representative of the chorus, 
appears sometimes to have used the masculine gender with the sin- 
gular number. (Consult Eurip., Hippol., 1107, and Monk, ad loc. ; 
and on this whole subject compare the remarks of Dawes and Kidd. 
Misc. Crit., ed. Kidd, p. 569, segq.) 


IX. If an adjective, participle, or pronoun refer to 
two or more substantives, then, 


1. If all these substantives are of the same gender, the adjective, 
&c., is properly in this gender, and in the plural. But if the 
substantives signify inanimate things, the neuter is often used. 

2. If the substantives, on the other hand, are of different genders, 
then, if inanimate objects are signified, the neuter plural is 
commonly used; but when animated beings are referred to, the 
adjective is put in the masculine, if one of the substantives is 
of the masculine gender. 


Chirisophus, and Xenophon, Χειρίσοφος καὶ Ξενοφῶν καὶ 


and the targeteers with 
them, having got without 
the line of the enemy, began 
to move onward.—They put 
on board of the ships Phi- 


ὁ σὺν αὐτὸς πελταστὴς 
ἔξω γίγνομαι (2d aor.) ὁ ὁ 
πολέμιος φάλαγξ, πορεύω 
(imperf. mid.).—’E¢ ὁ ναῦς 
φιλήσιος καὶ Lopaiverog 
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lesius and Sophenetus, the 
eldest of the generals.— 
Seeing him adorned with 
both painting of the eyelids, 
and a rubbing in of col- 
our, and fulse hair, which 
were customary among the 
Medes.—Now I said these 
things, not having referred 
(in so doing) to piety, nor 
to just dealing, nor to pru- 
dence, which thou didst 
enumerate. — It displays 
ats neck and head gilded 
with very thick gold. — 
Stones and bricks, and pie- 
ces of wood and tile, when 
thrown about in disorder, 
are useful in no respect.— 
Pyrrha and Deucalion hav- 
ing descended from Par- 
nassus.—But when he saw 
his father, and mother, and 
brothers, and his own wife 
become prisoners, he wept, 
as was natural, 


ὁ πρέσδυς ὁ ἡγεμὼν éobt. 
δάζω.---.Οράω αὐτὸς κοσ- 
μέω (perf. ρατί.) καὶ ὀφθαλ.- 
μὸς ὑπογραφὴ, καὶ χρῶμα 
ἔντριψις, καὶ κόμη ( plur.) 
πρόσθετος, ὃς νόμιμός εἶμι 
ἐν Μῆδος.--- Οὗτος δ᾽ εἴπω, 
ov πρὸς ὁ εὐσέθεια, οὐδὲ 
πρὸς ὁ δικαιοσύνη, οὐδὲ 
πρὸς ὁ φρόνησις ἀποδλέπω 
(1st aor.), ὃς σὺ διέρχομαιε 
(2d aor.).—'O αὐχὴν καὶ 
ὁ κεφαλὴ φαίνω χρυσόω 
(perf. part.) παχὺς κάρτα 
χρυσός. — Λίθος τε καὶ 
πλίνθος καὶ ξύλον ( plur.) 
καὶ κέραμος ἄτακτως ῥίπ- 
τω (perfect part.) οὐδεὶς 
(accus. neuter) χρήσιμός 
elut.—Ilvppa Δευκαλίων 
te Παρνασὸς καταθαίνω 
(nom. dual 2d aor. part.). 
--- Ὡς dé eldéw πατήρ τε 
καὶ μήτηρ καὶ ἀδελφὸς καὶ 
ὁ ἑαυτοῦ γυνὴ αἰχμάλωτος 
γίγνομαι (perf, part.) δακ- 
ρύω, ὥσπερ εἰκός. 


X, Plural adjectives often change their substantives 
into a genitive case, with or without an article prefix- 
ed; as, of παλαιοὶ τῶν ποιητῶν, the ancient poets. 
(Literally, the ancient ones of the ροεί8,)---ταῦτα τῶν 
ἀγαθῶν, these good things, (Literally, these of the things 
that are good,) 
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It is just that worthy men|'O χρηστὸς ὁ ἄνθρωπος εὖ 


should be successful.—O 
mother, how dost thou tell 
of immeasurable woes ?— 
These here are chosen 
youths.—It behooves those 
who wish to write some- 
thing acceptable to the many, 
to seek after, not the most 
useful, but the most fabu- 
lous narratives. — It does 
not behoove thee to judge of 
grave affairs, nor of sound- 
ly-thinking men, by the 
standard of personal gratt- 
fication. — The many de- 
light in those viands and 
pursuits which injure both 
the body and the mind. 


πράττω εἰμὶ δίκαιος. --- 
Μήτηρ, πῶς φθέγγομαι 
ἀμέγαρτος (accus. neuter) 
κακός ;—"Ode ἤθεος λεκτός 
εἶμι. — Δεῖ ὁ βούλομαι 
(pres. part.) γράφω τις 
χαρίζω (perf. part. pass.) 
ὁ πολὺς, μὴ ὁ ὠφέλιμος 6 
λόγος ζητέω, ἀλλὰ ὁ μυ- 
θώδης.---Οὐ σὺ δεῖ ὃ σπου- 
δαῖος ὁ πρᾶγμα, μηδὲ ὁ εὖ 
φρονέω (pres. part.) 6 ἄν. 
θρωπος ὁ ἡδονὴ (dat. plur.) 
kpivw.—'O πολὺς χαίρω ὃ 
ἔδεσμα καὶ ὁ ἐπιτήδευμα ὁ 
(dat. plur.) καὶ ὃ σῶμα καὶ 
ὁ ψυχή βλάπτω (present 
part.). 


Remark 1. To this class of expressions belong also the Homeric 
dia ϑεάων, a very noble one of goddesses; ἀριδείκετος ἀνδρῶν, a very 
distinguished one of men, &c. 

Remaril: 2. This construction takes place also in the singular, es- 
pecially in Attic. Thus (Herod., 1, 24), τὸν πολλὸν τοῦ χρόνου, for 
τὸν πολλὸν (πλεῖστον) ypdvov.—{ Thucyd., 1, 2), τῆς γῆς  apiorn.— 
(Plat., Phed., p. 104, A.), ὁ ἥμισυς τοῦ ἀριθμοῦ Grag.—(Xen., Cyrop., 
4, 5,1), πέμπετε ἡμῖν τοῦ πεποιημένου σίτου τὸν ἥμισυν. 

Remark 3. The adjective sometimes conforms in gender and num- 
ber to one only of the substantives. Thus (Hom., Il., 1, 177), ἀεὶ 
yap tot ἔρις τε φίλη, πόλεμοί τε, μάχαι te. This substantive is 
generally the most important one in the sentence. 


2. Concord of Nouns. 


I. Two or more substantives, relating to the same 
object, agree in case; as, ὦ φέλοι, ἥρωες Δαναοὶ, ϑερά- 
ποντες “Apnoc. O friends, Grecian heroes, servants of 
Mars. 
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O master, and king, and our Ὦ δεσπότης, καὶ βασιλεὺς, 


Jove.-—And all the other 
men, proclaiming him their 
benefactor, a man of worth. 
—Cyrus, having freed the 
Persians, his countrymen, 
by his own abilities. — 
Having, on one occasion, 
perceived Cherephon and 
Cherecrates, being each 
other’s brothers, and known 
to him, disagreeing.—And 
they said they saw the royal 
standard, a certain golden 
eagle upon a spear.—For 
I reckon you to be my coun- 
try, and friends, and allies, 
—But, O Socrates, obeying 
us thy supporters, neither 
value children, nor life, 
nor anything else, more 
highly than justice, 


καὶ ἡμέτερος Ζεύς. ---Κ αἱ 
ὁ ἄλλος πᾶς ἄνθρωπος 
ἀνακαλέω, ὁ εὐεργέτης, ὃ 
ἀνὴρ ὁ ἀγαθός. ---- Κῦρος 
ἐλευθερόω (1st aor.) Πέρ- 
σης, ὁ αὑτοῦ πολίτης, ὁ 
αὑτοῦ φρόνημα (sing.).— 
Χαιρεφῶν δέ ποτε καὶ 
Xaipexparne, ἀδελφός εἰμι 
ἀλλήλω, ἑαυτοῦ (dative) 
γνώριμος, αἰσθάνομαι (2d 
aor.) διαφέρω..--- αὶ ὁ βασ- 
ἔλειος σημεῖον ὁράω φημί 
(2d aor.), ἀετός τις χρύ- 
σεος ἐπὶ πέλτη.----Ν ομίζω 
γὰρ σὺ ἐγώ (dative) εἰμε 
πατρὶς καὶ φίλος καὶ σύμ- 
μαχος. ----᾿ Αλλ᾽ ὦ Σωκρά- 
τῆς, πείθω (mid.) ἐγὼ (ἀα- 
tive) ὁ σὸς τροφεὺς, μήτε 
παῖς περὶ πλείων ποιέω 
(mid.) μήτε ὁ Saw (infin.), 
μήτε ἄλλος μηδεὶς, mpd ὁ 
δίκαιος. 


Remark 1. Nouns connected with other nouns to limit their signi- 
fication, are converted into a species of adjective ; as, Τὴν 'EAAdda 
φωνὴν ἐξέμαθον, I have learned the Greek language, where 'EAAada 
takes the place of ‘EAAnvixnv.—A similar idiom prevails in our own 
language ; as, sea-water, gold ring, &c. 

Remark 2. The substantive which is added should properly be in 
the same case and number as the first ; but they often vary from each 
other in this respect, especially if the apposition contain an abstract 
for a concrete ; as (Soph., td. Col., 472), Κρατῆρές εἰσιν, ἀνδρὸς 
εὔχειρος τέχνη. There are bowls there, the work of a skilful artist. 

Remark 3. When the apposition refers to a possessive pronoun, it 
is put in the genitive ; as (Aristoph., Plut., 33), Tov ἐμὸν μὲν αὐτοῦ 
τοῦ ταλαιπώρου σχεδὸν ἤδη νομίζων ἐκτετοξεῦσθαι βίον. Thinking 
that the life of me, a wretched one, had by this time been nearly shot 
away. 
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Remark 4. Thus, also, in adjectives which are derived from proper 
names, if the proper name contained in it is designed to include a 
definition, an apposition takes place ; as (Hom., Il., 2, 54), Neoropéy 
παρὰ νηὶ, Πυληγενέος βασιλῆος. By the ship of Nestor, Pylos-born 
king. — (Plat., Apol. Socr., p. 29, D.), ᾿Αθηναῖος Ov, πόλεως τῆς 
μεγίστης Kai εὐδοκιμωτάτης. Being a native of Athens, a city the 
greatest and most distinguished. 

Remark 5. Frequently a substantive with an adjective, sometimes 
a substantive alone, is subjoined in apposition to an entire proposi- 
tion, at least to several words in it, to express an opinion or sen- 
tence upon the contents of the proposition ; as (Eurip., Orest., 1111), 
Ἑλένην κτάνωμεν, Μενέλεῳ λύπην πικράν. Let us slay Helen, 
(which will be) a bitter grief to Menelaus. 


3. Comparative and Superlative Degrees. 


I. The comparative degree is frequently joined with 
the adverb μᾶλλον. 


For ye will be far easier for |‘Pnidiog γὰρ μάλα ᾿Αχαιός 


much, 


the Greeks to slay, he being 
dead.— But he would be far 
happier dead than alive.— 
Of us human beings, the 
female sex is by nature far 
the more clandestine and 
furtive, by reason of weak- 
ness.— Relying upon these 
things, I will go and con- 
tend (with him) myself: 
who else is a fitter (oppo- 
nent 7)—It is far better to 
purchase for ourselves a 
renown which shall remain 
during all coming time un- 
to those descended from us. 


εἶμι, ἐκεῖνος ϑνήσκω ( gen. 
absol.) ἐναίρω. ---- Θνήσκω 
(2d aor. part.) δὲ ἄν εἶμι 
μάλα εὐτυχὴς ἢ ζάω. ---- 
Γένος ἐγὼ ὁ ἄνθρωπος λα- 
θραῖος μάλα καὶ ἐπίκλοπος 
φύω (2d aor.) ὁ ϑηλὺς, διὰ 
ὁ ἀσθενής.----Οὗτος πείθω 
(perfect part. mid.) εἶμι 
(pres.), καὶ συνίστημι (1st 
fut. mid.) αὐτός" τίς ἀλ- 
λος μάλα ἔνδικος ;--Πολὺς 
(neut.) μάλα καλὸς πρίαμ- 
at evKAsia ὃς πᾶς ὁ αἰὼν 
(accus.) ὁ ἐξ ἐγὼ γίγνομαι 
(2d aor. part.) παραμένω. 


II. When the subject is compared with an entire 
proposition, and the comparative has the sense of “ zoo 


” it is followed by ἤ with the infinitive. 
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However, strength at least, 
and some guide, he needs ; 
for his suffering is too 
great to bear.—It is allow- 
able, when one suffers woes 
too great to bear, to retire 
rom miserable life-—Hu- 
man nature is too feeble to 
acquire the art of those 
things in which it may 
be inexperienced. — These 
things are worthy even of 
blood, and are too great for 
approaching the neck to the 
noose on high. 


Ῥώμη ye μέντοι, καὶ TPONYN- 


τής τις δέομαι" ὁ γὰρ νόσ- 
nua μέγας ἢ φέρω.---Ξυγ- 
γνωστὸς (plur.) ὅταν τις 
μέγας ἢ φὲρω κακὸς πάσ- 
χω (2d aor.) τάλας ἐξατ- 
αλλάσσω (Ast aor.) ζωή. 
— [Ὁ ἀνθρώπινος φύσις 
ἀσθενὴς ἢ λαμθάνω τέχνη 
ὃς ἄν εἰμι ἄπειρος.---" Αξιος 
καὶ σφαγὴ Ode, καὶ πλέον 
ἢ βρόχος δέρη οὐράνιος 
πελάζω (1st aor.). 


III. Ἢ κατά. or ἢ πρός, is put after the Greek com- 
parative when answering to the Latin quam pro. 


For what is it thou sufferest | Τίς yap 6 μέγας ἢ κατὰ ἄν- 


worse than man can en- 
dure _— Alcibiades, being 
in high esteem with the 
citizens, had desires more 
than in proportion to his 
existing fortune. — That 
these things are too subtle 
for his comprehension.— 
The disease, too terrible for 
any description, fell upon 
each more severely than hu- 
man nature could support. 


θρωπος νοσέω ;—’ AAKtbt- 
άδης, εἰμὲ ἐν ἀξίωμα ὑπὸ 
ὁ ἀστὸς, ὁ ἐπιθυμία μέγας 
ἢ κατὰ ὁ ὑπάρχω (pres. 
part.) οὐσία χράομαι (im- 
perf.).—Ovrtog (accus.) μὲν 
σοφὸς ἢ κατὰ ἑαυτοῦ εἶμι. 
—'O νόσος, κρείσσων λό- 
γος (genit.), χαλεπῶς ἢ 
κατὰ ὃ ἀνθρώπινος φύσις 
προσπίπτω ἕκαστος (dat.). 


IV. Two adjectives compared with each other, so as 
to signify that more of one property than of another is 
found in a thing, are put both in the comparative. 
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All should destre to be swift|Ta¢ ἂν ἀράομαι (1st aor.) 


of feet rather than rich in 
gold and apparel.—O! ye 
generals more numerous 
than good. — As legend- 
writers have composed with 
a view to tickling the ear 
rather than to truth. — 
Having feared lest I may 
be deprived of my kingdom 
by my brother, I acted more 
hastily than wisely. 


ἐλαφρὸς ποὺς (accus.) εἶμι, 
ἢ ἀφνειὸς χρυσός (genit.) 
τε ἐσθής τε.---Ἰὼ, στρατη- 
γὸς πολὺς ἢ ἀγαθός .---Ὡς 
λογογράφος συντίθημι (2d 
aor.) ἐπὶ ὁ (neut.) προσα- 
γωγὸς ὁ ἀκρόασις (dative) 
ἢ ἀληθής. — Δείδω (Ast 
aor.) μὴ ἀφαιρέω (1st aor. 
subj.) ὁ ἀρχὴ (accus.) πρὸ 
ὁ ἀδελφὸς (genit.) ποιέω 
ταχὺς (accus. plur. newt.) 


ἢ σοφός. 


V. The comparative, followed by the genitives of the 
reflexive pronouns, compares a subject to itself with 
regard to its different circumstances at different times. 


— 


They were become more pow-| Δυνατὸς αὐτὸς ἑαυτοῦ yiyvo- 


erful than they were ever 
before. — A potter grown 
rich will become more idle 
and careless than he was 
before.—This science will 
make every man in war by 
no little degree both bolder 
and more courageous than 
he ever was before.—The 
Nile during this period 
flows far more scantily than 
it did before.—They were 
on this day far braver than 
they had previously been. 


μαι.----Πλουτέω (1st aor.) 
χυτρεὺς ἀργὸς καὶ ἀμελὴς 
γίγνομαι μᾶλλον αὐτὸς 
ἑαυτοῦ. ---- Πᾶς ἀνὴρ ἐν 
πόλεμος καὶ ϑαῤῥαλέος καὶ 
ἀνδρεῖος ἂν ποιέω (1st aor. 
opt. «ἤοἰ.) αὑτὸς ἑαυτοῦ 
οὐκ ὀλίγος (dative) οὗτος 
ὁ ἐπιστήμη.----Ὁ Νεῖλος, 
οὗτος ὁ χρόνος, αὐτὸς éav- 
τοῦ ῥέω πολὺς (dative) 
ὑποδεής. --- Τίγνομαι (2d 
aor.) οὗτος ὁ ἡμέρα (ac- 
cus.) μακρὸς (dative) ἀμεί- 
νων αὐτὸς ἑαυτοῦ. 
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VI. The superlative may be construed in the same 
way to denote the highest degree to which a thing or 
person attains. 


Would that I had consorted|Ei@e σὺ, ὦ Περικλῆς τότε 


with thee, O Pericles, then 
when thou wert most skil- 
Sul in these things.— And 
he applies to this, in which 
he happens to transcend 
himself.— Every man, when 
young, sees such things the 
most dully that he ever does. 
—The breadth of the Cas- 
pian, where it is the great- 
est, 1s that of eight days’ 
(sael).— The Babylonian 
territory, when it produces 
ats utmost, yields three hun- 
dred fold. — Each one is 
brilliant in that in which 
he happens to be best. 


συγγίγνομαι, ὅτε δεινὸς 
σεαυτοῦ οὗτός (acc. plur.) 
εἰμι.---Κ αὶ ἐπὶ οὗτος ἐπεί. 
yo (mid.) ἵνα αὐτὸς αὑτοῦ 
τυγχάνω (indic.) ἀγαθός 
εἶμι (pres. part.). — Πᾶς 
τις, νέος εἰμὶ, τοιοῦτος 
ἐσοράω ἀμθλὺς (acc. plur. 
neut.) αὑτοῦ.----Ὁ ὁ Κάσ- 
πιος (ϑάλασσα) εὑρός εἰμι, 
ὃς (dat. fem.) εὐρύς εἶμι 
αὐτὸς ἑαυτοῦ, ὀκτὼ ἡμέρα. 
--  Ὃ Babvawriog χώρα, 
ἐπεὰν ἄριστος (acc. plur. 
neut.) αὐτὸς ἑαυτοῦ φέρω 
(1st aor. subj.), ἐπὶ τρια- 
κόσιοι (accus. plur. neut.) 
ἐκφέρω. ---- Λαμπρός εἰμι 
ἕκαστος ἐν οὗτος, ἵνα at- 
τὸς αὑτοῦ τυγχάνω ἀγα- 
θός εἰμι. 


Remark 1. In order to strengthen the superlative, particles, &c., 
are often added to it, as πολλῷ, μακρῷ, πολύ, παρὰ πολύ, &c.; as, 
Πολλῷ ἀσθενέστατος. By far the weakest.—Maxp@ ἄριστος. By far 
the best. 

Remark ἃ. The particles ὡς, ὅπως, 7, are oflen joined with the 
superlative, in the sense of ὡς, with words signifying ‘“ ability,” 
“ possibility.’—Thus (Xen., Mem., 2, 2, 6), ὡς δυνατὸν βέλτιστοι. ---- 
(Xen., Cyrop., 1, 4, 14), "Ὅπως ἕκαστος τὰ κράτιστα dvvaito.—(Id., 
b., 7,1, 9), 9 dv δύνωμαι τάχιστα. 

Remark 3. These relative particles also stand alone with the su- 
perlative, where δύνασθαι, or δυνατόν ἐστι, or some other equivalent 
form, is supplied by the mind; as, ὡς τάχιστα. As quickly as pos- 
sible—Orwe ἄριστα. As well as possible—'Ort πλεῖστον. As much 
ry possible. With these may be compared the Latin guam celerrime, 

c. 
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4. Numerals. 


I. The cardinal numbers, combined with σύν, ex- 
press, 1. “together ;” and, 2. they have also the signifi- 
cation of the Latin distributives. 


4 


Not even of twenty men to-| Οὐδὲ συνείκοσι φώς εἶμι ἄφε- 


gether is the wealth so 
great.—I think that I have 
made more money than any 
two other sophists together, 
whom you please (to nume). 
—And two going together. 
—Tuaking three at a time. 
— The generals led each 
two divisions. — We trie- 
rarchs were distributed by 
twos.— They, thereupon, the 
wild creatures, lay all two 
together. — These drink, 


νος τοσοῦτος.----Οἷμαι ἐγὼ 
πολὺς χρῆμα (plur.) ἐρ- 
γάζομαι ἢ ἄλλος σύνδυο, 
ὅστις βούλομαι, ὁ σοφιστ- 
ἧς (genit.).—Xvv τε δύο 
ἔρχομαι.----Σύντρεις αἴνυ- 
pat.—Xvvdvo λόχος ἄγω 
ὁ στρατηγός. --- Σύνδυό 
εἶμι 6 τριήραρχος.---ο Ο δ᾽ 
ἄρα, ϑὴρ, πᾶς σύνδυο κοι- 
μάω (lst aorist mid.).— 
Οὗτος δὲ, σύνδυο κύλιξ 
ἔχω, πίνω. 


having each two cups. 

II. Instead of the numbers compounded with 8 and 
9, more frequent use is made of the circumlocution 
ἑνός (or μιᾶς), δέοντες (or déovoa, or δέοντα), and dvoiv 
δέοντες, &c., in which the latter word is the participle 
from δέω, “I want,” which verb governs the genitive. 
Thus, Νῆες μιᾶς δέουσαι εἴκοσι. Nineteen ships. Liter- 
ally, ¢wenty ships, wanting one.—Nije¢ δυοῖν δέουσαι εἴκοσι. 
Eighteen ships. 


Thirty-nine ships. — Sixty-| Nave εἷς δέω τεσσαράκοντα. 
eight years. — Fifty-eight} --- Ἔτος δύο δέω é6dop- 
springs. — Twenty-eight| ἤήκοντα. ---- Adpv δύο δέω 
spears.— Ninety-eight hou-| tptaxovta, — Δόμος δύο 
ses.— They sailed toSamos| δέω ἑκατόν. ---- Ναῦς δύο 

δέω πεντήκοντα καταπλέω 
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with forty-eight ships. — 
Eighty-nine men and sev- 
enty-eeght women. — One 
hundred and eighty-eight 
Athenians conquered two 
hundred and forty-nine 
Thebans, and made seven- 
ty-nine prisoners. 


εἷς Σάμος.---᾽ Λνὴρ εἷς δέω 
ἐννενήκοντα, καὶ γυνὴ δύο 
δέω ὀγδοήκοντα. ----᾽ Αθη- 
ναῖος ἑκατὸν καὶ δύο δέω 
ἐννενήκοντα, νικάω δια- 
κόσιοι καὶ εἷς δέω πεντή- 
κοντα Onbaioc, αἰχμάλω- 
τός τε ποιέω εἷς δέω ὁγ- 


δοήκοντα. 


Remark. The same construction occurs in the ordinal numbers ; 
as (Thucyd., 8, 6), ‘Evi¢g δέον εἰκοστὸν ἔτος. The nineteenth year. 


Ili. The Greeks, in order to express half or fractional 
numbers in money, measures, or weights, used words 
compounded of the name of the weight ; for example, 
μνᾶ, ὀθολός, τάλαντον, with the adjective termination 
ov, tov, acov, and having 7juc (half) as a prefix, and pla- 
ced before them the ordinal number of which the half 
is taken. Thus, τέταρτον ἡμιτάλαντον, 34 talents ; lit- 
erally, the fourth a half-talent, which implies, of course, 
that the preceding three were whole talents. So, 
ἕθδομον ἡμίδραχμον, 65 drachme ; πέμπτον ἡμιμναῖον, 44 
mine. 

IV. From this phraseology, however, must be distin- 
guished another, when the words indicating money, 
weight, &c., are used in the plural, and joined with the 
cardinal numbers ; as, τρία ἡμιτάλαντα, 1} talents ; lit- 
erally, three half-talents ; πέντε ἡμιτάλαντα, 2} talents, 
&c. 


1. Eight talents and a half.— |"Evvatog ἡμιτάλαντον. --- 


Nineteen drachme and a 
half. — Six oboli and a 
half.— One hundred and 
ten talents and a half.— 
Thirty-nine drachme and 


Elxooré¢ ἡμίδραχμον. ----: 
“Ἑόδομος ἡμιοδόλιον. ---- 
‘Exatooroc καὶ ἑνδέκατος 
ἡμιτάλαντον. --- Τεσσαρα- 
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a half.—Ten oboli and a 
half. | 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS. 


κοστός ἡμίδραχμον.---ιΨ Ἐν- 
δέκατος ἡμιοθόλιον. 


2. One and a half mine.— Τρεῖς ἡμιμναῖον. --- Πέντε 


Two and a half oboli.— 
Three and a half talents. 
—Four and a half Dar- 
ics.— Five and a half ple- 
thra.—Six and a half che- 
nices.—Seven and a half 
cotyle. 


ἡμιοθόλιον. ---- Ἑπτὰ ἡμι- 
τάλαντον. --- Ἐννέα ἡμι- 
δαρεικόν. ---- °Evdeka ἡμί- 
πλεθρον. ---- Τρισκαίδεκα 
ἡμιχοινίκιον. ----Πεντεκαί- 
δεκα ἡμικοτύλιον. 


SECTION III. 
OF PRONOUNS. 


1. Personal Pronouns. 


I. The nominative of the personal pronoun is usually 
omitted, as in Latin, except where there is an emphasis 
required, or where some distinction of persons is par- 
ticularly to be marked ; as, ᾿Αλλὰ πάντως καὶ ov ϑεάσει 
αὐτήν. But thou also assuredly wilt take a view of her. 


I advise you, O men from the | Σὺ (dat.), ὦ ἐκ ὁ ἄστυ ἀνὴρ, 


city, to know your own 
selves. — Ye are present, 
saved, as we hear, from 
many and great dangers.— 
For if they decide to fol- 
low, you will appear to be 
the causes (of this),—But 
if we conquer, zt behooves 
us to make our friends 
masters of these.—We have 
now, as thou seest,O Pha- 


συμθουλεύω ἐγὼ γιγνώσ- 
κω (2d aor.) σὺ αὐτός.---- 
Διὰ πολύς τε καὶ δεινὸς 
ὡς ἐγὼ ἀκούω, πρᾶγμα 
(genit.) σώζω (perf. part.) 
πάρειμι.----ν yap ψηφίζω 
(1st aor. subj. mid.) ἕπο- 
pat, σὺ δοκέω αἴτιός εἶμι. 
—"Hy δ᾽ ἐγὼ νικῶ (Ast 
aor. subj.) ἐγὼ (accus.) 
δεῖ ὁ ἡμέτερος φίλος οὗτος 


᾿ἐγκρατὴς ποιέω (1st aor.). 


-- Ὦ Φαλῖνος, ὡς σὺ ὁ- 
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linus, no other advantage 
left us save (our) arms and 
valour.—Do thou, Clear- 
chus, state unto us what 
thou hast to say. He there- 
upon observed, I look on 
thee with pleasure, Phali- 
nus, and I think all these 
others likewise (do) ; for 
thou art a Greek, and we 
(are Greeks). Do thou, 
then, advise us what ap- 
pears to thee to be best. 


pdw, ἐγὼ οὐδεὶς ἄλλος 
λείπω ἀγαθὸς (neut.) εἰ μὴ 
ὅπλον καὶ ἀρετή.----Σὺ, ὦ 
Κλέαρχος ἐγὼ εἴπω τίς 
λέγω (pres.). Ὁ δ᾽ εἴπω, 
᾿Εγὼ σὺ, ὦ Φαλῖνος, ἄσμε- 
νος ὁράω (perf.), οἶμαι δὲ 
καὶ ὁ ἄλλος πᾶς οὗτος" σὺ 
γὰρ “Ἕλλην εἰμὲ καὶ ἐγώ. 
Σὺ οὖν συμθουλεύω (1st 
aor.) ἐγὼ ὅς τις σὺ δοκέω 
ἄριστός εἰμι. 


Remark 1. In dialogues, the personal pronoun is often used with- 
out the verb, if it has occurred in the speech of the other party. In 
this case it is mostly accompanied by ye ‘Thus, Βούλει οὖν, σμικρὸν 
τί μοι yapicacbar;—Eywye. Art thou willing, then, to gratify me in 
a small way?—Yes. (Literally, 1 am indeed.) 

Remark 2. When any one wishes to dissuade another from any- 
thing by entreaties, μὴ σύ ye is very commonly used, with the omis- 
sion of the verb preceding. Thus, ΠΟΛ. εἰ χρὴ, ϑανοῦμαι. ANTIYL. 
μὴ σύ γ᾽, GAA’ ἐμοὶ πιθοῦ. Pol. Since it behooves me so to do, I will 
die. Antig. Ah, do not thou indeed, but yield unto me. (Soph., Gd. 
Col., 1441.) 


2. Possessive Pronouns. 


II. The Greeks use the possessive pronoun when 
emphasis or a more precise definition is required ; as, 
ὦ πάτερ ἡμέτερε, O our own father; stronger than 
πάτερ ἡμῶν. 


I do not think that this task | Οὗτος οὐκ ἐμὸς οἶμαι ὃ ἔργον 


18 mine.—Know thou well 
that my love is the cause 
of this.—For whatever ye 
do ill unto these, ye do now 
unto us, since they are ours. 


—Consider all the rest of my 


12 


elut.—Ev ἴσημι ὅτι ὁ ἐμὸς 
ἔρως οὗτος αἴτιός elut.— 
Ὅστις γὰρ οὗτος (accus.) 
κακῶς ποιέω, ἐγὼ ἤδη ποι- 
ἕω, ἡμέτερος γάρ elut.— 
Νομίζω καὶ ὁ ἄλλος πᾶς ὁ 
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( possessions) to be thine.— 
I often lent aid when our 
property was being carried 
off.—This is not for their 
own good, but for their 
harm. — Triptolemus, our 
progenitor, is said to have 
first revealed to strangers 
the secret rites of Ceres and 
Proserpina, (namely) to 
Hercules, your great pa- 
rent, and to the Dioscuri, 
your two fellow-citizens. 


USAGE OF αὐτός. 


ἐμὸς (neut.), σός elut.— 
Βοηθέω πολλάκις, 6 ἡμέτ- 
ἐρος (plur. gen. absolute) 
ἄγω. --- Οὗτος οὐ πρὸς ὁ 
σφέτερος ἀγαθὸς (dative), 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ ὁ κακός (dative) 
εἶμι.---- Λέγω μὲν. Τριπτό- 
λεμος ὁ ἡμέτερος πρόγονος 
ὁ Δημήτηρ’ καὶ Κόρη ap. 
ῥητος ἱερὸς (neut.) πρῶτος 
ξένος δείκνυμι (1st aor.), 
Ἡρακλῆς τε ὁ ὑμέτερος 
ἀρχηγέτης, καὶ Διόσκου- 
ρος (dual) ὁ ὑμέτερος πολ- 
ίτης (dual). 


Remark 1. A more precise definition of the person indicated by 
the possessive pronoun is put in the genitive, as an apposition to the 
pronoun possessive. Thus, Aajp air’ ἐμὸς ἔσκε κυνώπιδος. He was 
the brother-in-law, too, of me, a shameless one. (Hom., Il, 3, 180.) 
Here κυνώπιδος is put in apposition with the genitive implied in 
ἐμός. So in Latin we have nomen meum absentis, meas presentis 

eces. 

Remark 2. In the same manner, the pronoun αὐτός, self, is added 
to the possessive pronoun in the genitive, as in Latin, mea ipsius 
culpa. Thus, vwirepov λέχος αὐτῶν. (Hom., Il., 15, 39,) 

Remark 3. The possessive pronouns are sometimes, though rare- 
ly, used in a subjective sense. Thus, σὸς πόθος (Hom., Od., 11, 
201), not “thy regret,” but “my regret for thee.” And again, σῇ 
προμηθίᾳ, ‘ from anxiety on thy account.” (Soph., Gd. Col., 332.) 


3. Usage of Αὐτός. 

III. Αὐτός, in apposition with a noun, has the sense 
of the Latin zpse. It is used without the article, and 
may stand either before the article of the noun, or after 
the noun; as, Αὐτὸς 6 ϑάνατος, or ϑάνατος αὐτός, Death 
wself.—Avdts τοῦτο, This very thing. 


Darius himself occupied the | Δαρεῖος αὐτὸς ὁ μέσος (meut.) 
centre of the whole line, as| ὁ πᾶς τάξις ἔχω, καθάπερ 
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(it ts) the custom for the 
kings of the Persians to be 
stationed.—The fearing a 
crowd, and fearing soli- 
tude, the fearing the want 
of guards, and the fearing 
the guards themselves, how 
as this not a dreadful thing? 
—Agriculture itself would 
greatly improve, if any one 
should propose prizes in 
each farm or in each vil- 
lage to those who cultivate 
the land best.—.Not a few 
perish in the dangers of 
war on account of the un- 
healthy state of their body; 
and many are taken alive 
for this very reason, and 
live in slavery the rest of 
their lives. 
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νόμος ὁ Πέρσης βασιλεὺς 
τάσσω ( perf.).—'O φοθέω 
(present infin. mid.) μὲν 
ὄχλος, pobéw dé ἐρημία, 
pobéw dé ἀφυλαξία, Φοθέω 
δὲ καὶ αὐτὸς ὁ φύλαξ, πῶς 
οὐκ ἀργαλέος εἰμὶ πρᾶγ- 
μα; --- 'ὋὉ γεωργία αὐτὸς 
ἂν πολὺς (acc. neut.) ἐπι- 
δίδωμι, εἴτις ἄθλον προ- 
τίθημι κατ᾽ ἀγρὸς (accus, 
plur.), ἢ κατὰ κώμη (ace. 
plur.) ὁ κάλλιστα ὁ γῆ 
ἐξεργάζομαι (pres. part.). 
- οὐκ ὀλίγος μὲν διὰ 6 ὁ 
σῶμα καχεξία ἀποθνήσκω 
ἐν ὁ πολεμικὸς κίνδυνος" 
πολὺς δὲ dt’ αὐτὸς οὗτος 
ζάω ἁλίσκω, καὶ δουλεύω 
ὁ λοιπὸς βίος. 


IV. When αὐτός, in the sense of zpse, refers to a per- 
sonal pronoun, which may be expressed or understood 
from the connexion, if used in the nominative, it may 
either begin the clause or follow the verb; as, Αὐτὸς 
ἔφη, He himself said tt.—Tlapeyevounv αὐτός, I myself 
was present. 


Thales, having been asked how|’Epwrdw ὁ Θαλῆς πῶς ἂν 
we might live best and most| ἄριστος (accus. plur. neut.) 
justly, replied, “‘If wedonot| καὶ δίκαιος βιόω (1st aor. 


ourselves do (those things) 
which we blame in others.” 
—Adrastus, having wished 
to restore the son of Cidi- 


opt.) ; ἐάν, φημι, ὃς ὁ ἄλ- 


᾿λὸος ἐπιτιμάω αὐτὸς μὴ 


δράω. — Αδραστος, βού- 
λομαι ὁ Οἰδίπους υἱὸς κατ- 
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pus, lost very many of the 
Argives, and himself esca- 
ped ignominiously.—That 
aman should be able to live 
without necessary things, of 
this no one persuades him- 


self. 


USAGE OF αὐτός. 


άγω, παμπληθὴς μὲν ’Ap- 
γεῖος ἀπόλλυμι (1st aor.), 
αὐτὸς δὲ ἐπονειδίστως σώ- 
ζω (1st aor. pass.).—'Q¢ 
ἂν δύναμαι ἄνθρωπος Saw 
ἄνευ ὁ ἐπιτήδειος, οὐδεὶς 
οὗτος αὐτὸς αὑτοῦ πείθω. 


V. If αὐτός be in an oblique case, it must precede 
the word by which it is governed, in order to have the 
meaning of “self ;” since, if it follow the governing 
word, it has merely the force of an ordinary personal 
pronoun. Thus, αὐτὸν εἶδον means “I saw himself ;” 
but εἶδον αὐτόν, “I saw him.” 

VI. When αὐτός signifies “ the same,” it has the arti- 
cle before it ; as, Ὁ αὐτός, the same person. 


Agesilaus, when the city com- ᾿Αγησίλαος, ὁ πόλις ἐπιστέλ- 


manded him to succour his 
native country as speedily 
as possible, marched with 
his army the same way as 
the king when he made an 
expedition against Greece. 
—It did not seem possible 
to the lawgiver of the Athe- 
nians, that the same man 
should be bad in his pri- 
vate capacity, and good in 
his public capacity.—Do 
not suppose that men are 
born faithful ; for the same 
persons would appear faith- 
ful towards all, as all other 
inborn qualities appear the 
same towards all ; but ev- 


Aw (gen. absol.) αὐτὸς (da- 
tive) βοηθέω ὡς ταχὺς 6 
πατρὶς (dative), ἔχω (pres. 
part.) τὸ στράτευμα πο- 
ρεύω (imperf. mid.) ὁ ave 
τὸς ὁδός (accus.), ὅσπερ ὃ 
βασιλεὺς ὅτε ἐπὶ ὁ "Ἑλλὰς 
στρατεύω. --- Οὐκ δοκέω 
(imperf.) 6 ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος 
νομοθέτης ὁ αὐτὸς ἄνθρω- 
πος ἴδιος μέν (dat. sing. 
fem.) εἶμι πονηρὸς, δημό. 
σιος δὲ (dat. sing. fem.) 
χρηστός:---Πστὸς μὴ vo- 
μίζω φύω ἄνθρωπος" πᾶς 
γὰρ dv ὃ αὐτὸς πιστὸς 
φαίνω (mid.) ὥσπερ καὶ ὃ 


ἄλλος (neut.) ὁ φύω (perf. 
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part. act.) πᾶς ὃ αὐτὸς 
φαίνω" ἀλλὰ ὁ πιστὸς τί- 
Onut (mid.) δεῖ ἕκαστος 


ἑαυτοῦ. 


ery man must make faith- 
ful persons for himself. 


VII. The oblique cases of αὐτός answer to those of 
ἐξ in Latin, as denoting simply, and without emphasis, 
something already mentioned. If an emphasis be re- 
quired, ἐκεῖνος must be used. Thus, "Edwxa αὐτῷ ἀρ- 
yupiov, I gave him money; but "ἔδωκα ἀργυρίον ἐκείνῳ, I 
gave money to him, 1. e., not to another. 


Clearchus spoke as follows : |‘O δὲ Κλέαρχος λέγω τοιόσδε' 


Soldiers, the affairs of Cy- 
rus have (themselves) to- 
wards us in the same way 
as ours (have themselves) 
towards him; for neither are 
we any longer his soldiers, 
since we do not follow him, 
nor he any longer our pay- 
master.—It is a fine thing 
to appear to be benefiting 
the greatest cities, and to be 
benefiting yourself not less 
than them.— Agesilaus said 
respecting the great king, 
“ In what, then, is he great- 
er than I, if not also more 
just ?”—Anaxagoras, after 
his banishment, replied to 
one who said, “ Thou hast 
been deprived of the Athe- 
nians,” “ No, indeed, but 
they of me.” —The Syracu- 
sans despised the Athent- 


(neut. plur.) Ἀνὴρ στρατι- 
ώτης, ὁ μὲν (neut. plur.) 
δὴ Κῦρος οὕτω ἔχω πρὸς 
ἐγὼ ὥσπερ ὁ ἡμέτερος προς 
ἐκεῖνος " οὔτε γὰρ ἐγὼ ἐκεῖ- 
νος ἔτι στρατιώτης, ἐπεί 
γε οὐ συνέπομαι αὐτὸς 
(dative), οὔτε ἐκεῖνος ἔτι 
ἐγὼ (dat.) μισθοδότης .---- 
Καλός εἶμι δοκέω μὲν ὁ 
μέγας ὁ πόλις εὖ ποιέω, 
μηδεὶς (neuter) δ᾽ ἧττον 
σεαυτοῦ ἢ ἐκεῖνος ὠφελέω. 
—'‘'O ᾿Αγησίλαος περὶ ὁ 
μέγας βασιλεὺς εἴπω" Τίς 
(accus. neut.) γὰρ ἐγὼ μέ- 
γας ἐκεῖνος, εἰ μὴ καὶ dé. 
καιος ;-᾿ Ἀναξαγόρας, φεύ- 
yw (2d aor. ρατί.)(ἐξ 'Αθῆ- 
vat) πρὸς ὁ εἴπων, Στερ.- 
éw (1st aorist) ᾿Αθηναῖος, 
Οὐμενοῦν φημι ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖ- 
νος ἐγώ.---Ὁ Συρακούσιος 
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ans, and demanded that the 
generals should lead them 
against Catana, since they 
did not come against them- 
selves. 


REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 


ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος καταφρονέω, 
καὶ ἀξιόω ὁ στρατηγὸς ἄγω 
σφεῖς ἐπὶ Κατάνη, ἐπειδὴ 
οὐκ ἐκεῖνος ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ Ep. 
χομαι. 


Remark 1. Αὐτός is often used to express that one has done some- 
thing from his own impulse, as in Latin ipse is used for sponte. 
Thus (Hom., Ii., 17, 254), ᾿Αλλά τις αὐτὸς ἴτω. But let some one go 
of his own accord. 

Remark 2. It frequently stands for μόνος, which sense is connect- 
ed with that of “ztse/f.” Thus, Αὐτοὶ yap ἐσμεν. For we are by 
ourselves. 

Remark 3. Αὐτός is often used after ordinal numbers, to show that 
one person with several others, whose number is less by one than 
the number mentioned, has done something. Thus (Thucyd., 1, 46), 
Κορινθίων στρατηγὸς ἦν Ξενοκλείδης ὁ Εὐθυκλέους, πέωπτος αὐτός. 
Xenoclides, the son of Euthycles, was general of the Corinthians, with 
four others. So δέκατος αὐτός, with nine others, &c. Literally, 
“ himself the fifth,” ‘ himself the tenth.” 


4. Reflexive Pronouns. 


VI. The reflexive pronouns ἐμαυτοῦ, σεαυτοῦ, ἑαυτοῦ 
(Attic αὑτοῦ), are used when the act of the agent re- 
lates to himself. 


Boldly enrich thy friends ;  θαῤῥέω (pres. part.) πλουτί- 


for thou wilt enrich thy- 
self.— Regard thy country 
as home ; thy fellow-citi- 
zens as companions ; thy 
friends as thy own chil- 
dren.—If any one should 
commit his ship to thee, not 
knowing how to steer, hast 
thou any hope that thou 
wouldst not destroy both 
thyself and the ship? — 
Philip caused the Thessa- 
lians who had previously 


ὄω μὲν ὁ φίλος" σαυτοῦ 
γὰρ πλουτίζω. ---- Νομίζω 
ὁ μὲν πατρὶς οἶκος, 6 δὲ 
πολίτης ἑταῖρος " ὁ δὲ φί- 
λος, τέκνον σεαυτοῦ.---- Εἴ 
τις ἐπιτρέπω (1st aor. opt.) 
σὺ ὁ ναῦς μὴ ἐπίσταμαι 
κυδερνάω, ἔχω τις ἔλπίς, 
μὴ ἂν σαυτοῦ τε καὶ ὁ 
ναῦς ἀπόλλυμε; (1st aor. 
ἐπι η.)---- Θεσσαλὸς πρότε- 
ρον ἐπάρχω (1st aor. part.) 
Μακεδονία (genit.) οὕτως 
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governed Macedonia, to be 
so kindly disposed towards 
him, that each of them trust- 
ed him more than one an- 
other.— ας soon as ever we 
came into Macedonia, we 
arranged ourselves to speak 


οἰκείως πρὸς αὑτοῦ διάκει- 
μαι ποιέω Φίλιππος, ὥσθ᾽ 
ἕκαστος (plural) αὐτὸς 
μᾶλλον ἐκεῖνος πιστεύω 
(1st aor. infin.) ἢ ἀλλήλω. 
— Ὡς τάχιστα ἥκω εἰς 
Μακεδονία συντάσσω ἐγὼ 


when we should approach 
Philip, the eldest first, and 
the rest according to age. 


αὐτὸς ὅταν πρόσειμι ( pres. 
subj.) Φίλιππος (dat.), 6 
πρέσθυς πρῶτος λέγω καὶ 
ὁ λοιπὸς καθ᾽ ἡλικία. 


Remark. Among the Attics these pronouns are reflexive only, and 
refer to the person implied in the verb, without any particular em- 
phasis derived from αὐτός. In Homer, on the contrary, αὐτός has 
usually an emphasis; as (Hom., Il., 6, 490), Ta σ᾽ αὐτῆς (τὰ σὰ 
αὐτῆς) ἔργα κύμιζε. Carry on thine own tasks. Hence Homer uses 
it even when the verb has another person ; as (J1., 9, 324), Κακῶς δ᾽ 
ἄρα οἱ πέλει αὐτῇ. And yet it goes badly with herself. Here οἱ αὐτῇ 
is instead of αὐτῇ simply, because in Homer οὐ οἱ & is the pronoun 
of the third person. For this reason these pronouns are often writ- 
ten separately in Homer; as, ἔμ᾽ αὐτόν, ἕ αὐτήν. The Attics do the 
same when αὐτός, zpse, is emphatic, in which case the pronouns often 
refer to a different person from the person of the verb ; as ( Lyszas, Ὁ. 7), 
Τοὺς παῖδας τοὺς ἐμοὺς ἤσχυνε, καὶ ἐμὲ αὐτὸν ὕδρισε. Here ἐμὲ αὐτόν, 
“me myself,” or ‘“‘ my own self,” is much stronger than ἐμαυτόν. 


5. Of ov, οἵ. 

IX. The pronoun ov, ol, answers to the Latin sui, 
sibi, denoting that the thoughts or words of the leading 
subject of the proposition refer to himself, when two 
subjects are introduced. 

X. In Attic prose, however, only the oblique cases 
of the plural are in common use, and ἑαυτοῦ supplies 
its place in the singular. Thus, Οἱ Ἴωνες ἠξίουν τοὺς 
᾿Αθηναίους σφῶν ἡγεμόνας γενέσθαι. The Ionians re- 
quested the Athenians to become their leaders. 


Philip, having asked ( for τ), Alréw λαμδάνω Φίλιππος 
obtained the supreme com-| tap’ ἕκαστος (plural) ὃ 
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mand from each (of the 
Greeks), except the Lace- 
demonians ; but the Lace- 
demonians answered, that 
it was not an hereditary 
thing for them to follow 
others, but for themselves 
to command others.—Pri- 
vate individuals, when they 
come from a hostile (coun- 
try), think that there is 
safety for them; but ty- 
rants know that, when they 
arrive at their own city, they 
are then among most nu- 
merous enemies.— The Cor- 
cyreans attacked and took 
the fortress ; and the gar- 
rison having escaped in a 
body to a lofty place, agreed 
to give up the auxiliaries, 
but that the Athenian peo- 
_ ple should decide concern- 
ing themselves.—The Man- 
tineans thought that the La- 
cedemonians would not al- 
low them to rule, so that 
they gladly betook them- 
selves to the Argives. 


RELATIVE PRONOUN. 


ἡγεμονία, πλὴν Aaxedat- 
μόνιος " Λακεδαιμόνιος δὲ 
ἀποκρίνω (18ὲ aor. mid.) 
οὔκ εἶμι σφεῖς πάτριος 
(neut.) ἀκολουθέω ἄλλος 
(dative), ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς ἄλλος 
(genitive) ἡγέομαι. ---- Ὃ 
μὲν ἰδιώτης ἐπειδὰν ἐκ 
πολέμιος (γῆ) οἴκαδε Ep- 
χομαι (2d aor. subj.), ἀσ- 
φαλεία σφεῖς ἡγέομαί εἰμι" 
ὁ δὲ τύραννος ἐπειδὰν εἰς ὁ 
ἑαυτοῦ πόλις ἀφικνέομαι, 
τότε ἐν πολὺς πολέμιος 
ἴσημί εἶμι (nom. plur. pres. 
part.). — Προσθάλλω (2¢ 
aor. part.) ὁ Kepkupaiog 6 
μὲν τείχισμα αἱρέω " (2d 
aor.) 6 δὲ ἀνὴρ (nom. plur.) 
καταφεύγω (perf. part.) 
ἀθρόος πρὸς μετέωρός τις 
(χωρίον) συμθαίνω Gore 6 
μὲν ἐπίκουρος παραδίδωμι 
(2d aor. infin.), περὶ δὲ 
σφεῖς ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος δῆμος 
διαγινώσκω (2d aor. η- 
fin.).—'0 Μαντινεὺς νομί- 
ζω οὐ περιόπτομαι σφεῖς ὃ 
Λακεδαιμόνιος ἄρχω, dare 
ἄσμενος πρὸς ὁ ᾿Αργεῖος 
τρέπω (2d aor. mid.). 


6. Relative Pronoun. 


XI. The relative takes its gender and number from 
the substantive or pronoun to which it refers, called 
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the antecedent ; its case from the verb in its own prop- 
osition ; as, Οὗτός ἐστιν 6 ἀνὴρ ὃν εἶδες. This is the 
man whom thou sawest. 

XII. The antecedent, especially if it be a demonstra- 
tive pronoun or a general designation, is often omit- 
ted ; as, Οὐδὲν ἔπραξε (ἐκείνων) ὧν ἕνεκα ἦλθε. He did 
no one (of those things) on account of which he came.—So 
τοσοῦτος is omitted before ὅσος, τοιοῦτος before οἷος. 


Socrates inferred good natu-| Τεκμαίρομαε ὁ Σωκράτης ὃ 


ral talents in youths from 
their learning quickly those 
things to which they attend- 
ed.—There is a temple in 
Tyre, of the Tyrian Hercu- 
les, the oldest (of those) of 
which human memory’ is 
preserved, not of the Ar- 
give Ifercules, the (son) of 
Alcmena.— Menon thought 
that the most compendious 
way towards the accom- 
plishing of (the things) 
which he desired, was 
through perjury, and false- 
hood, and fraud.—Cyrus 
receiving from each nation 
(those things) of which the 
givers had abundance, gave 
in return (those things) 
with which he perceived 
them scantily supplied.— 
To rule over men against 
their will, the gods grant 
(to those) whom they think 
worthy to live, as Tantalus 
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ἀγαθὸς φύσις ἐν ὃ νέος ἐκ 
ὁ ταχὺ μανθάνω (infin.). 
ὃς (dative) προσέχω (opt.). 
- Εἰμὲ ἐν Τύρος ἱερὸν 
Τύριος Ἣρακλῆς, παλαιὸς 
ὃς μνήμη ἀνθρώπινος δια- 
σώζω, ov δ Ἀργεῖος Ἦρακ- 
λῆς, ὁ ὁ ᾿Αλκμήνη.--- Eni 
ὁ κατεργάζομαι ὃς (gen.) 
ἐπιθυμέω σύντομος οἴομαι 
Μένων ὁδός εἶμι διὰ ὁ ἐπι- 
ορκέω τε καὶ ψεύδομαι καὶ 
ἐξαπατάω. (Three infin- 
atives.) —‘O Κῦρος, Aap- 
θάνω παρ᾽ ἕκαστος ἔθνος 
ὃς ἀφθονία ἔχω ὁ δίδωμι 
(pres. part.), ἀντιδίδωμι 
ὃς (gen.) σπανίζω ( pres. 
part.) αὐτὸς αἰσθάνομαι 
(optat.).—'O (neut.) ἄκων 
(gen.) τυραννέω δίδωμι ὁ 
ϑεὸς ὃς ἂν ἡγέομαι ἄξιός 
εἶμι βιοτεύω, ὥσπερ ὁ Τάν- 
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in Hades is said to pass 
eternity, fearing lest he 
should die twice. — The 
Greeks suffered among the 
Carduchi more than all 
(they had suffered) from 
the king and Tissaphernes. 


RELATIVE PRONOUN. 


ταλος ἐν ddne (gen.) λέγω 
ὁ αἰεὶ χρόνος διατρίθω, φο- 
δέω (mid.) μὴ δὶς ἀποθνήσ- 
κω (2d aorist subj.).—'O 
Ἕλλην ἐν ὁ Καρδοῦχος 
πάσχω (2d aor.) κακὸς ὅσος 
οὔδε ὁ σύμπας ὑπὸ βασ- 
ἐλεὺς καὶ Τισσαφέρνης. 


XIII. The demonstrative pronoun οὗτος, or ἐκεῖνος, 
sometimes follows instead of preceding the relative ; 
-as, Ov εἶδες οὗτός ἐστι. So ὅσος precedes τοσοῦτος, οἷος 
τοιοῦτος, ὅς. This is called the inversion of the rela- 
tive. 


I never could think that man |"Oortg 6 ὅρκος (gen.) ovvet. 


happy who is conscious to 
himself of having neglect- 
ed oaths. — Exercise self- 
control in those things by 
which wt is disgraceful that 
the soul be overpowered.— 
The earth, in the first place, 
produces to those who cul- 
tivate it those things on 
which men live, and fur- 
nishes, besides, those from 
which they derive gratifica- 
tion.—The Athenians vow- 
ed to Diana that they will 
sacrifice as many goats to 
the goddess as they should 
kill of their enemies.—Cy- 
rus, having sent messengers 
to Lacedemon, demanded 
that the Lacedemonians 


δέω (perf. mid.) αὐτὸς πα- 
ραμελέω (perf. part.) οὗτος 
οὔποτ᾽ ἂν εὐδαιμονίζω (1st 
aor. ορί.).--- Ὕφ᾽ ὃς κρατέω 
ὁ ψυχὴ αἰσχρὸς, οὗτος 
(gen.) ἐγκράτεια ἀσκέω.---- 
Πρῶτον μὲν ἀφ᾽ ὃς ζάω ὁ 
ἄνθρωπος, οὗτος ὁ γῆ φέρω 
ἐργάζομαι (part.), καὶ ἀφ᾽ 
ὃς ἡδυπαθέω προσεπιφέρω. 
-- ὋὉ ᾿Αθηναῖος εὔχομαι 
(1st aor.) 6 "Ἄρτεμις ὁπό- 
σος ἂν κατακαίνω (2d aor. 
opt.) ὃ πολέμιος τοσοῦτος 
χίμαιρα καταθύω ἡ ϑεός. 
-.-πέμπω Κῦρος ἄγγελος 
ἐς Λακεδαίμων ἀξιόω (im- 
perf.), οἷὸς περ αὐτὸς Λα- 
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should be such to him as 
he even was to the Lacede- 
monians in the war against 
the Athenians. 


κεδαιμόνιός εἶμι ἐν ὁ πρὸς 
᾿Αθηναῖος πόλεμος τοιοῦ- 
τος καὶ Λακεδαιμόνιος ad. 
τὸς γίγνομαι (pres. infin.). 


XIV. The relative is sometimes put in the case of its 
antecedent instead of that required by the verb in its 
Own proposition. This is called the Attraction of the 
Relative. Thus, εὖ προσφέρεται τοῖς φίλοις οἷς ἔχει, for 
ove ἔχει. 


Cyrus commanded the Arme-|'O Κῦρος ἐπιτάσσω ὁ ᾿Αρμέν- 


nian, instead of the fifty 
talents which he paid (as) 
tribute before, to render 
double to Cyaxares.—Of 
the nations which we know, 
in Asia the Persians com- 
mand, and the Syrians, and 
Phrygians, and Lydians 
obey; and in Africa the 


Carthaginians command, | 


and the Libyans obey.—If 
any one leave the words 
and the sentiments of po- 
ems which are in high es- 
timation, but dissolve the 
metre, they will appear 
much inferior to the opin- 
ton which we now have 
concerning them. 


tog (dative) ἀντὶ ὁ πεντή- 
κοντὰ τάλαντον ὃς φέρω 
δασμὸς, διπλάσιος Κυαξά.- 
ρης ἀποδίδωμι (2d aor.). 
—'O ἔθνος ὃς ἐγὼ ἴσημι, 
ἐν μὲν ὁ ᾿Ασία Πέρσης 
μὲν ἄρχω, ἄρχω δὲ ( pass.) 
Σύρος καὶ pve καὶ Λυδός" 
ἐν δὲ ὁ Λιθύη, Καρχηδό- 
γιος μὲν ἄρχω, Λίδυς δὲ 
ἄρχω.----Ἤν τις ὁ ποίημα 
ὁ εὐδοκιμέω (»ρατί.) ὁ μὲν 
ὄνομα καὶ ὁ διάνοια κατα- 
λείπω (2d aor. subj.), ὁ δὲ 
μέτρον διαλύω (1st aor. 
subj.), φαίνω πολὺ κατα- 
δεὴς ὁ δόξα (gen.), ὃς νῦν 
ἔχω περὶ αὐτός. 


XV. The antecedent is often omitted, if it is some 
general designation, the relative being put in the case 
in which the antecedent, if expressed, would have 
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been. Thus, μέμνησθε ὧν οἱ προγόνοι ἔπραξαν, for 
ἐκείνων ἃ ἔπραξαν. 


From what I hear, I think |\"EE ὃς ἀκούω, οὐδεὶς κρίνω 


that no man has been be- 
loved by more persons, et- 
ther Greeks or Barbarians. 
— The Athenians, by the 
advice of Themistocles, ἔπι- 
mediately dismissed the La- 
cedemonians, with the an- 
swer that they would send 
ambassadors to them about 
the things which they men- 
tioned.—The citizens were 
angry with Pericles when 
the land was ravaged, and 
remembered no one of the 
things which he had pre- 
viously recommended. — 
Tissaphernes immediately 
violated what he had sworn; 
for, instead of observing 
the peace, he sent for a 
large army from the king, 
in addition to that which 
he had. 


pei 


ὑπὸ πολὺς φιλέω οὔτε 
Ἕλλην οὔτε βάρθαρος .---- 
Ὃ ᾿Αθηναῖος, Θεμιστοκλῆς 
γνώμη, 6 Λακεδαιμόνιος, 
ἀποκρίνω ‘(Ise aor. part. 
mid.) ὅτι πέμπω πρὸς αὖ- 
τὸς πρεσθεὺς περὶ ὃς λέγω, 
εὐθὺς ἀπαλλάσσω. — Ὁ 
πολίτης ὁ Περικλῆς ἐν 
ὀργὴ ἔχω (imperf. act.), 
πορθέω ὁ χώρα (genit. αὖ- 
sol.), καὶ ὃς παραινέω πρό- 
τερον μνάομαι ( pluperf.) 
οὐδείς.----Ο μὲν δὴ Τισσα- 
φέρνης ὃς ὄμνυμι εὐθὺς 
ψεύδω" (1st aor. mid.) ἀντὶ 
yap ὁ (neut.) εἰρήνη ἄγω 
(infin.) στράτευμα πολὺς 
παρὰ βασιλεὺς πρὸς ὃς 
(dative) ἔχω πρόσθεν με- 
ταπέμπω (imperf. mid.). 


XVI. The antecedent is sometimes placed after the 
relative, when it suffers attraction ; as, ἦλθον σὺν @ 
εἶδες ἀνδρί, for ἦλθον σὺν τῷ ἀνδρὶ ὃν εἶδες. 


The Beotarchs having learn-| Πυνθάνομαι (2d aor.) ὁ Bot- 
ed that Agesilaus was sac-| ωτάρχης ὅτι Siw (optat.) 
rificing at Aulis, sent cav-| ᾿Αγησίλαος ἐν AvAic, πέμ- 
alry and commanded him| πω (1st aor. part.) ἱππεὺς 
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in future not to sacrifice, 
and scattered from the al- 
tar the victims which they 
Sound sacrificed.—Agesi- | 
laus erected a trophy, great: ; 
ly rejoicing in his exploit, 
because, with the cavalry 
which he had himself con- 
trived, he had conquered 
the Thessalians, who pride 
themselves very much upon 
equestrian skill. — Calli- 
cratidas manned fifty ships 
in addition to the ships 
which he had received from 
Lysander, and, collecting 
them all, prepared to meet 
the enemy. 
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6 τε λοιπὸς ( gen.) κελεύω 
μὴ ϑύω, καὶ ὃς ἐντυγχάνω 
(2d aor.) ἱερὸς (dat.) Siw 
(perf. part. pass.) dtap. 
pintw ἀπὸ ὁ βωμός.---Ο 
᾿Αγησίλαος τρόπαιόν τε 
ἵστημι (1st aor. mid.) μάλα 
ἥδομαι ὁ ἔργον ὅτι ὁ Geo. 
σάλιος ὁ μέγιστον φρονέω 
(pres. part.) ἐφ᾽ ἱππικὸς 
(dative, fem.) νικάω (plu. 
perf.) σὺν ὃς αὐτὸς μηχ- 
ανάω (1st aor. mid.) ἱππι- 
κός (dat. neut.).—Kadadt- 
κρατίδας πρὸς ὁ παρὰ Av- 
σανδρος λαμδάνω ναῦς 
πληρόω πεντήκοντα ναῦς" 
οὗτος δὲ πᾶς ἀθροίζω πα- 
ρασκευάζω ὡς ἀπαντάω ὁ 
πολέμιος. 


XVII. Ὅστις with the indicative (Attic genitive ὅτου, 
Attic dative ὅτῳ) signifies whosoever, and, besides this, 
expresses many of the relations which are expressed in 
Latin by gui with the subjunctive mood. 


Gobryas directed Cyrus to|‘O Τωδρύας ὁ Κῦρος κελεύω 


ride round and see where 
the approach was the ea- 
siest, and to send to him 
within some of the trust- 
worthy persons, who shall 
report unto him the state 
of affairs within.—There 
is no one so indolent that 
he would agree to receive 
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περιελαύνω (1st aor. part.) 
eldw, ὃς (dat. fem.) ὁ πρόσο- 
δος εὐπετὴς, εἴσω δὲ πέμ- 
πω (1st aor.) πρὸς ἑαυτοῦ 
ὁ πιστός τις, ὅστις αὐτὸς 
ὁ (accus. plur. neut.) ἔνδον 
ἀπαγγέλλω.---Οὐδείς εἶμι 
οὕτω ῥᾷθυμος, ὅστις ἂν 
δέχομαι (1st aor. opt.) παρὰ 
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the government from his 
ancestors, rather than, hav- 


ing acquired it by lawful |. 


methods, to leave it to his 
children.—In well-regula- 
ted cities, it does not suffice 
for the citizens if they en- 
act good laws, but they also 
choose guardians of the 
laws, who praise him that 
acts legally, but if any one 
act contrary to the laws, 
punish him.— The King 
of Persia has appointed to 
each governor for howmany 
horsemen, and bowmen, and 
slingers he must furnish 
subsistence, who will be 
adequate to control those 
who are governed by him, 
and will defend the coun- 
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ὁ πρόγονος 6 ἀρχὴ παρα- 
λαμθάνω (2d aor.) μᾶλλον 
ἢ κτάομαι (1st aor. mid.) 
ὁσίως ὁ παῖς ὁ ἑαυτοῦ 
καταλείπω (2d aor.).— Ev 
ὁ εὐνομέω (pres. part.) 
πόλις οὐκ ἀρκέω ὁ πολί- 
της (dat.) ἣν νόμος καλὸς 
γράφω (1st aor. subj. mid.), 
ἀλλὰ καὶ νομοφύλαξ αἱρέω 
(mid.), ὅστις ὁ μὲν ποιέω 
( pres. part.) ὁ νόμεμος (ac- 
cus. plur. neut.) ἐπαινέω, 
ἣν δέ τις παρὰ ὁ νόμος 
(accus.) ποιέω ζημιόω.---- 
Ὁ Πέρσης βασιλεὺς τάσ- 
σω ὁ ἄρχων ἕκαστος εἰς 
ὁπόσος δεῖ δίδωμι (infin.) 
τροφὴ ἱππεὺς καὶ τοξότης 
καὶ σφενδονήτης ὅστις ὅ 
(gen.) τε ὑπ’ αὐτὸς ἄρχω 


try if enemies invade. ἱκανός εἶμι κρατέω, kai ἢν 
πολέμιος ἔπειμε ἀρήγω ὁ 
χώρα (dative). 
SECTION IV. 


SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 


I. The rules for the construction of the subject and 
predicate are nearly the same in Greek as in Latin. 
The following, however, deserve particular mention. 
II. When a verb indicates the employment of a defi- 
nite person, the person is not particularly expressed. 


This sacrifice of swine is|@voia dé ὅδε ὁ ὑς ὁ Σελήνη 


made to the Moon: when- 
ever he (the sacrificer) sac- 


ποιέω " ἐπεὰν ϑύω (scil. ὃ 


ϑυτὴρ), ὁ οὐρὰ ἄκρος καὶ 
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rifices, he encloses the ex- 
tremity of the tail and the 
spleen in the fat. — The 
catchings of crocodiles are 
many and of various kinds. 
Whenever he (the catcher) 
has put for bait the back 
of a hog about a hook, he 
casts it into the middle of 
the river.—But when the 
Greeks knew that they wish- 
ed to depart, he (the herald) 
made proclamation to the 
Greeks to get themselves 
ready. — It was directed 
(them) to keep their spears 
upon the right shoulder, 
until he (the trumpeter) 
should give the signal with 
the trumpet. — Neverthe- 
less, he (the clerk) shall 
read to you the law itself. 
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ὁ σπλὴν καλύπτω (Ist 
aor.) ὁ πιμελή.---ἴΑγρα δὲ 
ὁ κροκόδειλος πολὺς καὶ 
παντοῖός εἶμι. ᾿Επεὰν νῶ- 
τὸς v¢ δελεάζω (scil. ὁ 
ἀγρεὺς) περὲ ἄγκιστρον, 
μετίω εἰς μέσος ὁ ποτα- 
μός.--- Ἐπεὶ δὲ γιγνώσκω 
(zmperf.) αὐτὸς 6 "Ἕλλην 
βούλομαι (present part.) 
ἄπειμι, κηρύσσω (scil. ὃ 
κήρυξ) ὁ “Ἕλλην παρα- 
σκευάζω (1st aor. mid.).— 
Παραγγέλλω (imperf.) δὲ 
ὁ μὲν δόρυ ἐπὶ ὁ δεξιὸς 
ὦμος ἔχω, ἕως σημαίνω 6 
σάλπιγξ (scl. ὁ σαλπικ- 
τής).---Ὁμως δὲ ὁ νόμος 
σὺ αὐτὸς ἀγαγιγνώσκω 
(mid.) (scil. 6 γραμματ- 


εύὐς). 


Remark 1. Sometimes the nominative is taken from a preceding 
verb of a kindred meaning ; as (Herod., 9, 8), Tov ᾿Ισθμὸν ἐτείχεον, 
καί σφι ἦν πρὸς τέλεϊ : scil. τὸ τεῖχος. --(Χεπ., Cyrop., 2, 4, 24), 
Πορεύσομαι εὐθὺς πρὸς τὰ βασίλεια, καὶ ἢν μὲν ἀνθίστηται : scil. ὁ 
βασιλεύς. 

Remark 2. Often, however, third persons are found without ἃ sub- 
ject, consequently impersonally ; as, ὕει, τὲ rains; for which, in a 
fragment of Alceus, we find ὕει μὲν ὁ Ζεύς. So viger, i snows; 
βροντᾷ, it thunders, &c. It is not improbable that the Greeks, who 
referred all natural phenomena to the Deity, originally supplied ϑεός 
in the mind. In common lite, however, this was hardly thought of, 
and ὕει, vider, βροντᾷ, &c., were used quite impersonally; as, in 
Latin, pluit, ningit, torret, &c. 


III. The nominative is often wanting in one part of 
a sentence, being construed with the verb in the prece- 
ding part ; as (Hom., Il., 2, 409), ἤδεε yap κατὰ ϑυμὸν 
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ἀδελφεὸν ὡς ἐπονεῖτο. For he knew in mind his brother, 
that he was busily employed, instead of ὡς ἐπονεῖτο 
ἀδελφεός, that his brother was busily employed.—So, 
again, Οἶδα σὲ τίς el, I know thee, who thou art, instead 
of Olda τίς σὺ ei, I know who thou art. 


We will soon ascertain the | Τάχα eldéw ( fut. mid.) λαμ- 


successions of light-bear- 
ing signals, whether then 
they are true.—-Whosoever 
of you knows well Laius, 
the son of Labdacus, by 
what man he perished.— 
Thou seest, O Ulysses, the 
power of the gods, how 
great it is, — And at the 
same time they wished to 
indicate their own city, how 
great it was in power,— 
On the next day a messen- 
ger came, announcing that, 
when Syennesis perceived 
the army of Menon, that it 
was now in Cilicia, he de- 
parted.—It is easy to per- 
ceive our country that τέ is 
able to rear men superior 
to the rest. — Announce 
unto me the master, where 
he is, 


πὰς φαέσφορος παραλλά- 
yn, εἴτ᾽ οὖν ἀληθής εἶμι. 
---Ὁστις σὺ Λάϊος ὁ Λάδ- 
δακος κατειδέω ( perfect 
mid.), ἀνὴρ ἐκ τίς διόλ- 
Avut (2d aor. mid.). — 
‘Opdw, Ὀδυσσεὺς, ὁ ϑεὸς 
ἰσχὺς, ὅσος εἰμί. ---- Kai 
ἅμα ὁ σφέτερος πόλις βού- 
λομαι σημαίνω, ὅσος εἰμὲ 
(optat,) δύναμις (accus.). 
—'‘O δὲ torepaiog (dat. 
fem.) ἥκω ἄγγελος λέγω, 
ὅτι Συέννεσις, ἐπεὶ αἰσθά- 
νομαι (2d aor.) ὁ Μένων 
στράτευμα, ὅτι ἐν Κιλικία 
εἰμὲ (optat.), ἀπέρχομαι ..----- 
“Ῥάδιός εἶμι καταμανθάνω 
ὁ χώρα ἐγὼ, ὅτι δύναμαι 
τρέφω ἀνὴρ ἀμείνων 6 Gd. 
A0¢.— Αγγέλλω (1st aor.) 
ἐγὼ 6 δεσπότης, ποῦ ἄν 
εἶμι. 


Remark. The subject is also constructed with the preceding verb 
in other cases besides the accusative ; as (Thucyd., 1, 61), "HA@e 
εὐθὺς ἡ ἀγγελία τῶν πόλεων, ὅτι ἀφεστᾶσι. There came straightway 
intelligence respecting the cities, that they have revolted, 


TY, Manv verbs used impersonally in English, fol- 
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lowed by a proposition dependant on them, usually take 
in Greek the chief word of the following proposition 
asa subject. The expressions δῆλός ἐστι, δίκαιός ἐστι, 
&c., are generally thus constructed ; as, Δῆλος ἦν πᾶσιν 
ὅτι ὑπερεφοθεῖτο. It was evident to all that he was greatly 
afraid. Literally, he was evident to all that he was greatly 
afraid. 


BUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 


It is evident that ye have been | Δῆλός ( plur.) εἰμι, ὡς ἀνὴρ 


brave men.—It was evident 
that he thought that his 
country will always be hap- 
py-—lt was evident that he 
was vexred.—/And still even 
at the present day it ts clear 
that the building was done 
with speed.—It was mani- 
fest to all that the Thebans 
will be compelled to fly to 
us.—It will be proved what 
kind of men these are.— 
When it became notorious 
that he had committed this 
crime.—It is right that I, 
being a free person, should 
be released from these evils. 
—It is just, O king, in my 
opinion, that this man bear 
this name. 


ἀγαθὸς γίγνομαι (2d pers. 
plur. 2d aor.). — Δῆλός 
(masc.) εἶμε εὐδαίμων ἀεί 
elut ὁ πατρὶς λογίζομαι 
( pres. part. masc.).—’Avt- 
dw (1st aor. part. pass.) 
δῆλος γίγνομαι.---- αἱ d7- 
λος ( fem.) ὁ οἰκοδομέα ἔτι 
καὶ νῦν εἶμι, ὅτι κατὰ 
σπουδὴ γίγνομαι (2d aor. 
indic.) —'O Θηδαῖος (nom. 
plur.) φανερός slut πᾶς 
ἀναγκάζω ( fut. part. pass. 
—nom. plur.) καταφεύγω 
ἐφ᾽ ἐγώ.---Οὗτος ἐπιδείκ- 
vue (3d plur. fut. indic. 
pass.), οἷός εἰμι ἄνθρωπος. 
— ‘Qe ἐπάϊστος (masc.) 
γίγνομαι οὗτος (neut.) ép- 
γάζομαι (pluperf. part.— 
masc.).—’Eya δ᾽ ἐλεύθε. 
ρος δίκαιός (masc.) εἶμι 
δόε ἀπαλλάσσω (perf. in- 
fin. pass.) κακός.---Οὗτος 
παρ᾽ ἐγὼ (dative) ὁ ὄνομα 
οὗτος, ὦ βασιλεὺς δίκαιός 


(masc.) εἶμι φέρω (mid.). 
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V. When several persons are put together, the verb 
agrees with the first rather than with the second or 
third ; and with the second rather than with the third ; 
just as in Latin. 


SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. 


Both the Titan deities and we, | Nixn περὶ καὶ κράτος pdp- 


as many as sprang from 
Saturn, contend for victo- 
ry and empire.—Both I, 
and whoever is a wise man, 
thus judge of the truth.— 
He who speaks, and you the 
judges, have a human na- 
ture.—Thou, and I, have 
both said and done many 
things for the sake of pleas- 
ing the state.—Thou, the 
happy woman, and thy hus- 
band, a happy man, have 
come to us, who are unfor- 
tunate, 


ναμαι Τιτάν te ϑεὸς καὶ 
ὅσος Κρόνος ἐκγίγνομαι 
(2d aor.). — Κἀγὼ μὲν 
οὕτω χὥστις εἰμὲ ἀνὴρ 
σοφὸς λογίζομαι ὁ ἀληθής 
(accus, neut.).—'O Aéyw 
(pres. part.), σύ τε ὁ Kpt- 
τὴς φύσις ἀνθρώπινος ἔχω. 
— Ἐγὼ καὶ σὺ πολὺς 6 
ἀρέσκω (pres. infin.) ἕνεκα 
ὁ πόλις (dative), καὶ εἴπω 
καὶ πράσσω (1st aor.).— 
Σὺ δὲ ὁ μακάριος, μακά- 
ριός τε ὁ σὸς πόσις ἥκω 
ἐφ’ ἐγὼ ἀθλίως πράσσω 
(perf. part. πιϊά.). 


VI. When several subjects are united by a conjunc- 
tive particle, the verb, which properly belongs to all, is 
frequently governed in its number by one substantive, 
and mostly by that which is nearest to it, and is in the 
singular if that be singular. 


Whom first, and whom last,|Ti¢ πρῶτος, τίς δὲ ὕστατος 
did Hector slay and brazen| ἐξεναρίζω (1st aor.) "Ex. 
Mars ?—Both Priam and| twp τε καὶ χάλκεος “Apne ; 
the other illustrious Tro-| —'Avwyw (imperf.) Tpé- 
jans bade me speak.—For; αμός τε καὶ ἄλλος Τρὼς 
unto thee Jove, son of Sat-| ἀγανὸς εἴπω. ---- Σὺ γὰρ 
urn, and Apollo gave vic-; δίδωμι (1st aor.) νίκη Ζεὺς, 
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tory.—For there command- 
ed the ships Aristeus and 
Callicrates, and Timanor. 
— Timarchus and Phile- 
mon arose from the drink- 
ing-bout with a view to kill 
Nicias.—What appellation 
have Hippias and Perian- 
der ?—I will see in what 
way both thou and thy mis- 
tress will look upon him. 


Κρονίδης, καὶ ᾿Απόλλων. 
— Στρατηγέω (imperfect) 
yap ὁ ναῦς ᾿Αριστεὺς καὶ 
Καλλικράτης καὶ Τιμά. 
νωρ.-- Ανίστημι (imperf. 
mid.) ἐκ ὁ συμπόσιον Ti- 
μαρχος καὶ Φιλήμων, ἀπο- 
κτείνω ( fut. part.) Νικίας. 
“- Τίς ἐπωνυμία ἔχω “1π- 
πίας καὶ Περίανδρος : ; — 
Θεάομαι πῶς αὐτὸς προσ- 
όπτομαι καὶ σὺ καὶ δέσ- 
ποίνα σός. 


VII. Neuters plural take singular verbs ; as, ᾿Απέλεπε 
τὰ χρήματα, Money fuiled—*Eort ταῦτα, These are so. 


“nd the armies were near each | Kai ἐγγὺς ἀλλήλω ( genit.) 


other.—Objects themselves 
do not distract men, but 
opinions respecting them.— 
And the things themselves 
now present show this.— 
These things are naught 
else but insolence, ( for one) 
to wish to be superior to 
the gods. — And now all 
things were involved in con- 
fusion.—The arrows went 
through their shields and 
corslets.— But when the 
sacrifices were propitious, 
all the soldiers began to 
sing the hymn of battle— 
The chariots, too, were borne 
onward, some through the 


ὁ στράτευμα ylyvouat.— 
Ταράσσω ὁ ἄνθρωπος οὐ ὁ 
πρᾶγμα, ἀλλὰ ὁ περὶ 6 
πρᾶγμα δόγμα.--- Αὐτὸς δὲ 
δηλόω οὗτος ὁ πάρειμι 
(pres. part. neut.) vvvi.— 
Οὐκ ἄλλος πλὴν ὕθρις ὅδε 
εἰμί, (τις) κρείσσων δαίμ- 
wy (genit.) εἰμὲ ϑέλω.--- 
Σύμφυρτος νῦν δέ εἰμι 
ἅπας .---Ο τόξευμα χωρέω 
(imperf.) διὰ ὁ ἀσπὶς καὶ 
διὰ ὁ ϑώραξ. --- Ἐπεὶ δὲ 
καλός εἶμι 6 σφάγιον, παι- 
ανίζω (imperfect) πᾶς ὃ 
στρατιώτης.---Ο δὲ ἅρμα 
φέρω (imp.), ὁ μὲν δι᾽ ad- 
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enemy themselves, others 
even through the Greeks.— 
The Persian bows are of 
large size ; so that as many 
arrows as were taken were 
useful tothe Cretans. There 
were found also in the vil- 
lages many bow-strings. 


ACCUSATIVE CASE. 


τὸς ὃ πολέμιος, ὁ δὲ Kai 
διὰ ὁ "Ἑ)λλην.---Μέγας δὲ 
ὁ τόξον 6 Περσικός εἶμι" 
ὥστε χρήσιμός eit, ὁπόσος 
ἁλίσκω (optat.) ὃ τόξευμα 
{gen.), ὁ Κρῆς. Evpioxw 
δὲ καὶ νεῦρον πολὺς ἐν 6 
κώμη. 


Remark 1, This usage, however, is more observed by the Attics 
than by the older writers in the Ionic and Doric dialects, and is fre- 
quently neglected by the Attics themselves. 

Remark 2. The Attics sometimes use the verb in the plural with 
the neuter plural, especially in two cases: 1. When the neuter plural 
signifies living persons ; as (Thucyd., 7, 57), Toodde μὲν μετὰ ᾿Αθη- 
ναίων ἔθνη éotparevov.—And, 2. When the abstract is put for the con- 
crete, and living creatures, not things, are to be understood ; as (Eurip., 
Cyclop., 206), Πῶς woe κατ᾽ ἄντρα vedyova βλαστήματα; ἦ πρός ye 
μαστοῖς εἰσι; 


ΠῚ. 


GOVERNMENT. 
I. CASES. 


Accusative Case. 


I, Transitive verbs in Greek, as well as in Latin, gov- 
ern an accusative case of the immediate object. 

II. There are some verbs, however, which in Greek 
govern an accusative, while the corresponding verbs in 
Latin govern a dative. Such are ὠφελεῖν, ὀνῆσαι, 
εὐεργετεῖν, βλάπτειν, ἀδικεῖν, τιμωρεῖσθαι, ϑεραπεύειν, 
προσκύνειν, κολακεύειν, ἐπιλείπειν, αἰτιᾶσθαι, ζηλοῦν, εὖ 
and κακῶς ποίειν, εὖ and κακῶς λέγειν. 


1, The laws of Draco and|‘O Δράκων καὶ Σόλων νόμος 
Solon are only penalties to| ζημία μόνον εἰμὲ ὁ ἁμαρ- 
those who do wrong; but| τάνω (pres. part.), ὁ δὲ ὃ 
the laws of the Persians| Πέρσης νόμος ob μόνον 


ACCUSATIVE CASE. 


not only punish those who 
injure, but benefit also the 
just.—Callicratidas, being 
commanded to wait two 
days, vered at the delay, 
and enraged at his fre- 
quent visits to the doors, 
sailed away to Miletus, 
saying that the Greeks were 
very miserable to flatter 
barbarians for money. — 
Socrates was so just as 
not to injure any one even 
in a trifle, but to benefit in 
the most important things 
those who used him (as a 
Sriend). 


2. While he is speaking some 
one sneezes ; and the sol- 
diers, having heard it, all 
with one accord worship- 
ped the god.—The generals 
sent a letter to the senate 
and to the people, alleging 
nothing but the storm as the 
cause that they had not ta- 
ken up the shipwrecked men 
at the Arginuse.—Speak 
not evil of a dead man.— 
Fathers provide for their 
children, that good things 
may never fail them. 
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ζημιόω ὁ ἀδικέω (present 
part.) ἀλλὰ καὶ ὠφελέω ὁ 
δίκαιος.---Καλλικρατίδας, 
κελεύω δύο ἡμέρα (accus.) 
ἐπέχω (2d aor.), ἄχθομαι 
(1st aor. part.) 6 ἀναδολὴ 
kai ὁ ἐπὶ ὁ Sipa (accus.) 
φοίτησις ὀργίζομαι (1st 
aor. part.), εἴπω ἄθλιός 
εἶμι 6 Ἕλλην ὅτι Bapba- 
ρος κολακεύω ἕνεκα ἀρ- 
γύριον, ἀποπλέω ἐς Μίλη- 
τος.---Οὕτως εἰμὶ δίκαιος 
ὁ Σωκράτης, ὥστε βλάπτω 
(pres. infin.) μὲν μηδὲ με- 
κρὸς (accus. neut.) μηδεὶς, 
ὠφελέω δὲ ὁ μέγας (accus. 
plural neuter) ὁ χράομαι 
(pres. part.) αὐτός (dat.). 


Λέγω δὲ αὐτὸς (gen. abso- 


L 


lute), πτάρνυμαί τις, καὶ 
ὁ στρατιώτης ἀκούω, εἷς 
ὁρμὴ πᾶς προσκυνέω 6 
ϑεός.---Ο στρατηγὸς ἐπισ- 
τολὴ πέμπω ἐς ὁ βουλὴ 
καὶ ἐς ὁ δῆμος, ἄλλος οὐ- 
δεὶς αἰτιάω (mid.) ἢ ὁ χει- 
poy, διότι οὐκ ἀναιρέω 
(2d aor. mid.) 6 ναυαγὸς 
ἐν ᾿Αργινοῦσαι (νῆσοι) .---- 
Θνήσκω (perf. part.) μὴ 
κακῶς ἀγορεύω.---Ὁ πα- 
THp προνοέω ὁ παῖς ( gen.) 
ὅπως μήποτε αὐτὸς ὁ ἀγα- 
θὸς (neut.) ἐπιλείπω ( fut. 
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Ill. Intransitive verbs, which denote activity of some 
particular kind, may have an accusative of the same 
root as the verb, though they could not be joined with 
another accusative. Thus, Πόλεμον πολεμεῖν, To carry 
on war.—Bia@vat βίον, To lead a life. 


Ctesiphon proposed to crown |‘O Κτησιφῶν Δημοσθένης, ὃ 
Demosthenes, who was ex-| συλλήδδην ἅπας ἀρχὴ ap- 
ercising collectively all the| χω (present part.) γράφω 
magistracies at Athens.—| στεφανόω (1st aor.).—‘O 
The intemperate endure the| κακὸς δουλεία ὁ ἀκρατὴς 
worst slavery.-— No bird| δουλεύω.---Οὐδεὶς ὄρνεον 
sings when it is hungry or| @0w, ὅταν πεινάω ἢ ῥιγόω 
cold, or suffers any other| ἤ τις ἄλλος λύπη λυπέω 
pain.—They were members| (mid.).—‘O ὕστερος βουλὴ 
of the subsequent senate-—| βουλεύω. --- Οὗτος ὁ κιν- 
It is better to encounter} δύνευμα κινδυνεύω ἐν ἐχ- 
this risk among enemies| θρὸς κρείσσων ἢ φίλος εἰμί. 
than among friends.—As| ---Ὁσος παρὰ ναῦς μάχη 
many as fought the battle| μάχομαι. ---- Νοσέω νόσος 
by the ships.—He is ill| ἄγριος.---Ποῖος ἐγὼ ἀνάσ- 
with a wild malady. —| τασις δοκέω ἐξ ὕπνος to. 
With what rising up dost| τημι (2d aor.) τότε, αὐτὸς 
thou suppose that I stood, βαίνω : ( perf. part.—gen. 
up from sleep, then, when|  absol.).—’Emipedéouat πᾶς 
they were gone?—They οα-  ἐπιμέλεια.-- ἕλως γελάω. 
ercise all care——I laugh αἱ —‘O δὲ Μινύης αὐτίκα μὲν 
laugh.—The Minye, there-| γάμος γαμέω (1st aor.). 
upon, immediately contract- 
ed marriages. 


_ 


Remark 1. This same idiom prevails in both English and Latin ; 
as, “To run a race,” Currere cursum.—“ To live a life,” Vevere 
vitam, &c. 

Remarl: 2. In the same manner, the accusative is put with adjec- 
tives ; as (Plat., Rep., 9, p. 579, D.), 'O τῷ ὄντι τύραννος τῷ ὄντι 
δοῦλος τὰς μεγίστας ϑωπείας καὶ δουλείας. He who is really a ty- 
rant, is really a slave to the grossest acts of flatiery and servitude.— 
(Id. ib., 6, p. 490, D.), Κακοὺς πᾶσαν κακίαν, Utterly bad. 
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IV. Verbs whose action may be exerted immediately 
both on a person and a thing, take an accusative of 
both. Under this head fall the following classes of 
verbs : 


Crass 1. Verbs of saying or doing, such as λέγειν, 
ποιεῖν, ἐργάζεσθαι, δρᾷν, and the like, take two ac- 
cusatives, the one of the person, the other of the 
thing. 

ee a τ... 
The actors in tragedies say |'O ὑποκριτὴς ἐν ὁ τραγῳδία 


the harshest things of one 
another.—It is lawful for 
the Ephori to do this to 
the king.—The Athenians 
thought that they will suf- 
fer such things as they had 
done to the Melians and 
/Eginetans, and many oth- 
ers.—The bad are always 
doing something bad to 
those who, at the time, are 
nearest to them, but the good 
something good. — He did 
much good to the state.— 
Women take a kind of de- 
light in saying nothing 
good of each other.—They 
have never yet ceased doing 
many injuries unto us.— 
Thereupon, then, Themisto- 
cles said many and evil 
things against both him and 
the Corinthians. 


ἀλλήλων ὁ ἔσχατος (neut.) 
λέγω.-----Ἔξεστι ὁ Ἔ Φορος 
(dative) ὁ βασιλεὺς δράω 
(1st aor.) οὗτος.----Ν ομίζω 
ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος πάσχω οἷος 
ποιέω (1st aor.) Μήλιός τε 
καὶ Αἰγινητῆς, καὶ ἄλλος 
πολύς. --- ὋὉ μὲν πονηρὸς 
ἀεὶ κακός τις ἐργάζομαι ὁ 
ἀεὶ ἐγγὺς αὐτός (gen.) εἰμι 
(pres. part.), ὁ δ' ἀγαθὸς 
ἀγαθός τις.----ΓΤολὺς ἀγα- 
θὸς (neut. plur.) ὁ πόλις 
ποιέω. ---- -Ἡδονή τίς εἰμι 
γυνὴ (dative) μηδεὶς ὑγιὴς 
ἀλλήλων λέγω (pres. in- 
fin.).— Οὐδεπώποτε παύω 
(mid.) πολὺς κακὸς (neut.) 
ἐγὼ ποιέω. --- Τότε δὴ ὁ 
Θεμιστοκλῆς ἐκεῖνός τε 
καὶ ὁ Κορίνθιος πολύς τε 
καὶ κακὸς λέγω, 


Remark. The accusative of the thing is often supplied by the ad- 
verbs ev or κακῶς; as (Xen., Mem., 5. 2, 3, 8), Ed λέγειν τὸν ed 
λέγοντα, καὶ εὖ ποιεῖν τὸν εὖ ποιοῦντα.---( Plat., Euthyd., p. 284, D.), 
Ἵνα μή σε οἱ ἀγαθοὶ κακῶς λέγωσιν. 
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Crass 2. Verbs of asking, demanding, and taking away, 
govern also two accusatives, the one of the person, 
the other of the thing. Such verbs are ἐρωτᾷν, 
αἰτεῖν, αἰτεῖσθαι, ἀφαιρεῖσθαι, πράττεσθαι, &c. 


Cambyses sent a herald, and| Kau6vong πέμπω κήρυξ, καὶ 


demanded his daughter from 
Amasis, — The Dorians, 
who made an expedition in- 
to Peloponnesus, divided the 
cities into three parts, and 
took away the lands from 
those who justly possessed 
them. — Pericles, having 
made himself master of Sa- 
mos, exacted from the Sa- 
mians the outlay that had 
taken place upon the siege, 
reckoning it two hundred 
talents. — He inquired of 
all in the house about the 
child.—Cyrus inquired of 
the deserters about the in- 
telligence from the enemy, 
— We have deprived the 
Trapezuntians of their fif- 
ty-oared galley. 


αἰτέω (imperfect) ΓΑμασις 
ϑυγάτηρ.---Δωριεὺς ( gen.) 
ὁ στρατεύω (nom. plur.— 
lst aor. part.) εἰς Πελο- 
πόννησος τρίχα διαιρέω 
(2d aor. mid.) ὁ πόλις, καὶ 
ὁ χώρα ἀφαιρέω (2d aor, 
mid.) 6 δικαίως κτάομαι 
( perf. ρατί.).--- Κύριος γίγ- 
νομαὶ (2d aorist part.) 6 
Περικλῆς ὃ Σάμος πράσσω 
(1st aor. mid.) ὁ Σάμιος ὃ 
εἰς ὁ πολιορκία γίγνομαι 
(2d aor. part.) δαπάνη, τι- 
μάω (Ist aor. part. mid.) 
αὐτὸς τάλαντον (genit.) 
διακοσιοί.--Απας ἐν οἶκος 
ἔρομαι (imperf.) 6 παῖς.---- 
ὋὉ Κῦρος ἐρωτάω (imperf.) 
ὁ αὐτόμολος ὁ (neut.plur.) 
ἐκ 6 πολέμιος.----ο Τραπε- 
ζούντιος ἀποστερέω ὁ Trev. 
τηκόντορος. 


Remark 1. With verbs of “ asking,” the construction αἰτεῖν τινὰ 
περί τινος is also employed ; as (Herod., 1, 32), ᾿Επειρωτᾷς μὲ ἀν- 
θρωπηΐων πρηγμάτων πέρι, Thou askest me about human affairs. 

Remark 2. ’Agaipeiv is also constructed with the dative of the per- 
son; as (Hom., Od., 1, 9), Τοῖσιν ἀφείλετο νόστιμον ἡμαρ.---(Χεη., 
Cyrop.,7, 1,44), Οἱ Αἰγύπτιοι τὸ μὲν ἐπὶ Κροῖσον συστρατεύειν ἀφελεῖν 
σφίσιν ἐδεήθησαν, 
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Crass 3. Verbs of zeaching take also two accusatives, 
the one of the person, the other of the thing. 


The earth teaches justice to 
those who are able to learn; 
Sor wt does the most good in 
return to those who culti- 
vate it best.—The Persians 
teach the boys temperance, 
and it greatly contributes 
to their learning to be tem- 
perate that they see the old- 
er men also living temper- 
ately.— My long life teach- 
es me many things.—They 
teach the boys three things 
only: to ride on horseback, 
to use the bow, and to speak 
the truth. 


Ὁ γῆ ὁ δύναμαι (pres. part.) 


καταμανθάνω δικαιοσύνη 
διδάσκω, ὃ γὰρ (accus.) 
ἄριστος (accus. plur.neut.) 
ϑεραπεύω αὐτὸς πολὺς 
ἀγαθὸς (accus. plur. neut.) 
ἀντιποιέω. — ‘O Πέρσης 
διδάσκω 6 παῖς owdpoo.- 
bvn* μέγας (neuter) δὲ 
συμθάλλω (mid.) εἰς 6 pay. 
θάνω (infinit.) owdpovéw 
αὐτὸς (accus.) ὅτι Kai ὁ 
πρέσθυς ὁράω σωφρόνως 
διάγω. ---- ἸΤολὺς διδάσκω 
ἐγὼ ὁ πολὺς βίοτος. ---- 
Παιδεύω δὲ ἐκεῖνος 6 
παῖς τρεῖς μόνος (neuter 
plur.), ἱππεύω, καὶ τοξ. 
εύω, καὶ ἀληθίζω (mid.). 


The middle voice of δίδασκω signifies to cause to be 
taught, and takes a second accusative not only of 
the thing taught, but also of the character produ- 


ced by teaching. 


I have purposely caused thee|’Eya σὺ οὗτος ἐπίτηδες δι- 


to be taught these things. 
—I have not caused thee to 
be taught the healing art, 
but have taught thee my- 
self.—My father began to 
consider along with his 
friends, what he should 


L2 


ddoxw (1st aor.). — Οὐκ 
διδάσκω σὺ ὁ τέχνη ὁ ἰατ- 
ρικὸς, ἀλλὰ διδάσκω av- 
τός. ---- Ὁ πατὴρ σκοπέω 
(tmperf. mid.) μετὰ 6 φί- 
Aoc, ὅστις καὶ διδάσκω 
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even cause me to be taught. 
—It is strange that, if any 
one should wish to get a 
person to be taught to be a 
shoemaker or a carpenter, 
he would not be at a loss 
on having sent him whith- 
er he would obtain this ; 
but if any one may wish 
to get either a@ son or a 
slave taught justice, he does 
not know on having gone 
whither he might obtain 
this. 
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(1st aor. opt.) ἐγώ.---Δει- 
νὸς ὅτι εἰ μέν τις βούλο- 
μαι σκυτεὺς διδάσκω (1st 
aor.) τις, ἢ τέκτων, μὴ 
ἀπορέω ὅποι ἂν πέμπω 
(1st aor. part.) οὗτος (gen- 
at.) τύγχανω " (2d aor. opt.) 
ἐὰν δέ τις βούλομαι ὁ δί- 
καίος (neut.) ἢ υἷος ἢ olK- 
έτης διδάσκω (1st aor.) μὴ 
εἰδέω ὅποι ἂν ἔρχομαι (2d 
aor.) τυγχάνω (2d aor.) 
οὗτος (gen.). 


Crass 4, Verbs of concealing, clothing, putting on, or 
putting off, ikewise govern two accusatives, the one 
of the person, the other of the thing. 


All other artisans conceal,|\ Πᾶς ὁ μὲν ἄλλος τεχνίτης 


somehow, the most essential 
points of the art which each 
possesses ; but the farmer, 
whatever thou mightest ask 
of him, would conceal from 
thee none of his successful 
operations.—/1 large boy, 
having a little tunic, hav- 
ing stripped a small boy 
who had a large tunic, put 
his own upon him, and 
himself put on his, 


ἀποκρύπτω (mid.) πῶς ὁ 
ἐπικαίριος (neut.) ὃς (gen.) 
ἕκαστος ἔχω τέχνη (gen.), 
ὁ δὲ γεωργὸς, ὅστις ἔρο- 
μαι, ὁ (gen.) καλῶς ποιέω 
(perf. part. pass.—gen.) 
οὐδεὶς ἂν σὺ ἀποκρύπτω 
(1st aor, opt, mid,).—Tlai¢ 
μέγας, μικρὸς ἔχω χιτὼν, 
παῖς μικρός μέγας ἔχω χιτ- 
Ov ἐκδύω, ὁ μὲν ἑαυτοῦ 
ἐκεῖνος ἀμφιέννυμι, ὁ δὲ 


ἐκεῖνος αὐτὸς ἐνδύω. 


V. The accusative of the person, with all those verbs 
which govern two accusatives in the active, becomes 
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the subject in the passive, and the accusative of the 
object or thing is retained. 


1. It was fated that now the| Χρὴ (imperf.) ἤδη καὶ Πέρ- 


Persians should be deprived 
of the empire of Asia by the 
Macedonians, as the Medes 
had been deprived by the 
Persians, and yet earlier 
the Assyrians by the Medes. 
— The Persians now re- 
semble men taught these 
things, how they may do the 
greatest injury; at least, 
however, nowhere do more 
persons die by poison than 
there.—A physician hav- 
ing been asked the master 
with whom he had been 
educated, replied, ‘ With 
Time.” 
. And once, the frost be- 
ing very severe, and all 
either not going out of 
doors, or, if any one might 
go out, being clad in an 
amazing number of gar- 
ments, Socrates went out 
with such a garment as he 
was previously accustomed 
to wear.— Hercules, having 
been robbed of his cows by 
Neleus and his sons, killed 
those who had done him 
wrong.—If a wife, being 
instructed by her husband 


σης (accus.) πρὸς Μακεδὼν 
(genit.) ἀφαιρέω (1st aor. 
infin.) ὁ ᾿Ασία ὁ ἀρχὴ, 
καθάπερ Μῆδος μὲν πρὸς 
Πέρσης ἀφαιρέω (1st aor.), 
πρὸς Μῆδος δὲ ἔτι πρόσθεν 
᾿Ασσύριος.---πΝῦν δὲ εἴκω 
(perf. mid.) ὁ Πέρσης οὗ- 
τος διδάσκω (pres. part.— 
dative), ὅπως ὅτι πλεῖστος 
(ace. plur. neut.) κακοποι- 
ἕω" οὐδαμοῦ γοῦν πολὺς 
ἢ ἐκεῖ ἀποθνήσκω ὑπὸ φάρ- 
μακον (gen. plur.).—'la- 
τρὸς ἐρωτάω ὁ διδάσκαλος 
παρ᾽ ὃς (dative) παιδεύω ; 
παρὰ ὁ χρόνος, φημί. 


Καί ποτέ εἶμι πάγος (gen. 


absol.) δεινὸς, καὶ πᾶς ἢ 
οὐκ ἔξειμι ἔνδοθεν, ἢ εἴτις 
ἔξειμι ἀμφιέννυμε (perf. 
part. passive) ϑαυμαστὸς 
(nom. plur. neut.) δὴ ὅσος 
(nom. plur. neut.), Σωκρά- 
τῆς ἔξειμι (imperf.) ἔχω 
ἱμάτιον τοιοῦτος οἷός περ 
καὶ πρότερον ἔθω (plu- 
perf. mid.) φορέω.---Συλάω 
Ἡρακλῆς 6 βοῦς ὑπὸ Nn. 
λεὺς καὶ ὁ παῖς, ὁ ἀδικέω 
(1st aor, part.) ἀποκτείνω. 
-- Εἰ μὲν γυνὴ, διδάσκω 
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ὑπὸ 6 ἀνὴρ ὁ ἀγαθὸς (neut. 
plur.) κακοποιέω, ἴσως δι- 
καίως ἂν ὁ γυνὴ ὁ αἰτία 
ἔχω. 


in what ts good, does wrong, 
she would perhaps justly 
bear the blame. 


VI. The accusative is used without a preposition, to 
denote the object in which the quality expressed by an 
adjective, or the action of a verb, is manifested ; as, 
Καλός ἐστι τὴν μορφήν, He is beautiful in form.—Mndév 
ἁμαρτεῖν χαλεπόν, It is difficult to do wrong in nothing. 


Oss. This construction is commonly, though incorrectly, explain- 
ed by an ellipsis of xard. 


1. Thales, having been asked|‘O Θαλῆς ἐρωτάω τίς evdai- 


who is happy, replied, “He 
who is sound in body, af- 
fluent in fortune, and well 
educated in mind.” — The 
river Cydnus flows through 
the midst of the city of Tar- 
sus, and is cold and pure 
in its water.—It is neces- 
sary that all, both those 
who are quicker and those 
who are duller in natural 
talent, should learn and 
practise those things in 
which they wish to become 
eminent.—Those who con- 
template and gaze upon the 
sun in eclipse, are apt to be 
injured in their eyesight, 
unless they gaze upon his 
image in water, or some- 
thing of this kind, 


μων, Ὁ ὁ μὲν σῶμά, φημι, 
ὑγιὴς, ὁ δὲ τύχη εὔπορος, 
ὁ δὲ ψυχὴ εὐπαίδευτος ---- 
Ὃ Κύδνος ποταμὸς διὰ 
μέσος ὁ πόλις 'Τάρσος ῥέω, 
καὶ ψυχρός εἰμι καὶ καθα- 
ρὸς ὁ ὕδωρ. ---ἰζζρὴ πᾶς, καὶ 
ὁ εὐφυὴς καὶ. ὁ ἀμθλὺς ὁ 
φύσις, ἐν ὃς ἂν ἀξιόλογος 
βούλομαι γίγνομαι (2d ao- 


- ᾿ " », 
-rist) οὗτος καὶ μανθάνω 


καὶ μελετάω.----Ο ὁ ἥλιος 
ἐκλείπω (pres. part. act.) 
ϑεωρέω καὶ σκοπέω (mid.), 
διαφθείρω που ὁ ὄμμα ἐὰν 
μὴ ἐν ὕδωρ ἢ τις τοιοῦτος 
σκοπέω (mid.) ὁ εἰκὼν av- 
τός. 


2. Foot-runners grow stout|'O μὲν δολιχοδρόμος ὁ σκέ- 
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in the legs, but slender in 
the shoulders ; boxers, on 
the other hand, grow stout 
in the shoulders, but slen- 
der in the legs.—After the 
second invasion of the Pel- 
oponnesians, the Atheni- 
ans, when both their land 
had been ravaged the second 
time, and the disease and 
the war oppressed at once, 
became altered in their opin- 
tons, and blamed Pericles, 
as having persuaded them 
to make war.—-Aristides, 
the son of Lysimachus, was 
by his demus a native of 
Alopece. 
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λος μὲν παχύνω (mid.), ὁ 
δὲ ὧμος λεπτύνω" (mid.) 
ὁ δὲ πύκτης 6 μὲν ὧμος 
παχύνω, ὃ δὲ σκέλος Aer 
τύνω.---Μετὰ ὁ δεύτερος 
ἐσθολὴ ὁ Πελοποννήσιος 
ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος ὡς ὅ τε γῆ 
αὐτὸς τέμνω (pluperf.) ὁ 
δεύτερος (neut.), καὶ ὁ νό- 
σος ἐπίκειμαι (imperf.) ἅμα 
καὶ ὁ πόλεμος, ἀλλοιόω 
(imperf. pass.) ὁ γνώμη, 
καὶ ὁ Περικλῆς ἐν αἰτία 
ἔχω (imperf.) ὡς πείθω 
(1st aor.) σφεῖς πολεμέω. 
--- Ἀριστείδης, 6 6 Λυσί- 
μαχος, ὁ δῆμός εἰμι ᾿Αλοπε- 
κῆθεν. 


VII. Hence the use of neuter adjectives, and espe- 
cially neuters plural, in the accusative, to denote the 
manner, answering to adverbs in other languages; as, 
Τὸ ἀρχαῖον, Anciently.—Nyrovd, With impunity. 

VIII. The neuter plural of the superlative is regular- 
ly used, instead of an adverb in we; as, ἀληθέστατα, 
βέλτιστα. 

IX. Hence, also, the words which denote dimension, 
such as μῆκος, evpoc, are put in the accusative without 
a preposition. 


Near Larissa was a pyramid|Tlapd Λάρισσά (accus.) εἶμι 


of stone, in breadth a pleth- 
rum (one hundred feet), in 
height two plethra (two 
hundred feet), on which 
were many of the barba- 


πυραμὶς λίθινος, ὁ μὲν εὖ- 
ρος εἷς πλέθρον (genit.) 
ὁ δὲ ὕψος δύο πλέθρον 
(gen.), ἐπὶ ὃς (gen.) πο- 
λὺς ὁ βάρδαρός εἶμι, ἐκ ὁ 
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rians, who had taken ref- 
uge from the neighbouring 
villages— Alexander first 
of all filled up the trench 
which had been dug before 
the city, in breadth about 
thirty cubits, in depth as 
much as fifteen. — The 
Mossyneci had on short 
tunics above their knees, 
in thickness like that of 
linen sacking. 
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πλησίον κώμη ἀποφεύγω 
(perf. part.).—'O πρῶτος 
μὲν ᾿Αλέξανδρος ὁ τάφρος 
ὃς πρὸ ὁ πόλις ὀρύσσω 
(pluperfect), πλάτος μὲν 
τριάκοντα μάλιστα πῆχυς 
(gen.), ὁ βάθος δὲ ἐς πέντε 
καὶ δέκα, χωννύω (imper- 
fect.).—Xitwvionog ἐνδύω 
(pluperf.) ὁ Μοσσύνοικος 
ὑπὲρ γόνυ (gen.), πάχος 
ὡς λίνος στρωματόδεσμος. 


X. The extent of space, and duration of time, are ex- 


pressed in the accusative. 


.......... ......-- ----1π11..ορῸϑὈϑροΡῊὺΎὺνὡΘ2Σ2Σ2ι““  ῊῪ«φτΤτεἐ,͵,τ,σ-- 


The Carthaginians took Ag-|‘O Καρχήδιος alpéw (2d aor.) 


rigentum by famine, sitting 
down seven months before 
at.—It was announced to 
Cyrus that the Babylont- 
ans were celebrating a fes- 
tival in which they drink 
and revel the whole night. 
— Bias said we ought so 
to measure life as if about 
to live both a long and 
a short time. — The moth- 
er feeds the infant, un- 
conscious by whom it 8 
kindly treated, nor able to 
express what u wants, en- 


during to labour days and‘ 


nights, ignorant what re- 
turn she shall receive for 


᾿Ακράγας λιμὸς, πρόσκαθ.- 
έζομαι ἑπτὰ μήν.---οἸζῦρος 
ἀγγέλλω (1st aor. pass.— 
3d plural) ὁ Βαθυλώνιος 
(nom. plur.) ἑορτὴ ἄγω 
(nom. plur. pres. part.) ἐν 
ὃς πᾶς ὅλος ὁ νὺξ πίνω 
καὶ κωμάζω.---Βίας λέγω 
(imperf.) ὁ βίος οὕτω δεῖ 
μετρέω, ὡς καὶ πολὺς καὶ 
ὀλίγος χρόνος βιόω (fut. 
part. mid.). —‘O μήτηρ 
τρέφω ὁ βρέφος, ov γιγ- 
νώσκω ὑπὸ ὅστις εὖ πάσ- 
χω (pres. indic. act.), οὐδὲ 
σημαίνω δύναμαι (present 
part.) ὅστις ( gen.) δέομαι" 
kai ἡμέρα καὶ νὺξ ὑπομ- 
ένω πονέω, οὐκ εἰδέω ( per= 
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these things. — He is not 
Sar off, but near thee.— 
Ephesus is distant from 
Sardis three days’ journey. 
—The two lines were four 
stadia distant from each 
other. 


Sect part.) tig οὗτος χάρις 
ἀπολαμθάνω.----Οὐ μακρὸς 
(ὁδὸς) ἄπειμι, πλησίον δὲ 
σύ (βελ.). --- Ἔφεσος ἀπ- 
ἔχω ἀπὸ Σάρδεις τρεῖς 
ἡμέρα ὁδός. --- Τέτταρα 
στάδιον ἀπέχω ἡ φάλαγξ 


(dual) ἀπ᾽ ἀλλήλω. 


XI. Verbalsin-reov (the neuter singular of -τεος) de- 
note obligation or necessity, and govern the dative of the 
person on whom that obligation or necessity rests, to- 
gether with the case governed by the verb from which 
they are derived ; as, Ποιητέον μοι ταῦτα, I must do these 
things.—Iletoréov pot τῷ ἀνθρώπῳ, I must obey the man. 
-- Ἐπιμελητέον μοὶ τούτου, I must take care of this.—The 
dative of the person is often understood. 


We should prefer moderate | Προαιρετέος μέτριος μετὰ δι» 


wealth, with justice, to great 
wealth with injustice. — 
Those who are wise should 
avoid all vice, but especial- 
ly a grasping disposition. 
— We should not slight 
beauty as quickly passing 
its prime ; since, as @ boy 
is beautiful, so alsoa youth, 
and a man, and an old man. 
—We should neither take 
away an altar from a tem- 
ple, nor pity from human 
nature.—The master must 
take care of his domestics 
when they are ill. — We 
must set about this work. 


καιοσύνη, μᾶλλον ἢ μέγας 
πλοῦτος μετ᾽ ἀδικία. ---- 
Πᾶς μὲν κακία φευκτέος 
εἰμὶ ὁ νοῦς ἔχω (dat. plur. 
—part.), μάλιστα δὲ 6 
πλεονεξία.---Οὐκ ἀτιμασ- 
τέος ὁ κάλλος, ὡς ταχὺ 
παρακμάζω" ἐπεὶ ὥσπερ 
ye παῖς γίγνομαι καλὸς, 
οὕτω καὶ μειράκιον καὶ 
ἀνὴρ καὶ πρεσθύτης.---Οὔτε 
ἐξ ἱερὸν βωμὸς, οὔτε ἐκ ὁ 
ὁ ἀνθρώπινος φύσις ἀφαι- 
ρετέος ὁ ἔλεος. ---- Ἐπιμε- 
λετέος 6 δεσπότης κάμνω 
οἰκέτης. -- ᾿Επιχειρητέος 
ἐγώ εἰμι οὗτος ὁ ἔργον 
(dative). 
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Remark. The verbal in -reog may also be used agreeing with the 
subject in number, gender, and case; as in Latin we can use the 
participle in dus, in place of the neuter in dum. Thus, Ei τιμᾶσθαι 
βούλει, ὠφελητέα σοι ἡ πόλις ἐστίν. If thou wishest to be honoured, 
the state must be benefited by thee. 


2. Dative Case. 


I. The dative serves to denote the remoter object to 
which the action of the subject refers. 

II. In the case of the accusative, the action of the 
subject is immediate and direct: the dative, on the 
contrary, indicates some object to which the action is 
directed (not, however, to of motion to a place), and 
for which, or to the benefit or injury of which some- 
thing is done. 

Ill. Hence all adjectives and adverbs which have 
such a relation as that just mentioned, take the dative. 

IV. All verbs, likewise, whose signification admits a 
reference to a remoter object, for which, or to whose 
benefit or injury anything takes place, may have a dative 
of that object. 

V. If these verbs are transitive, they take an accusa- 
tive of the immediate, and a dative of the remoter, ob- 
ject; as, Δίδωμε τοῦτό σοι, I give this to thee. If they 
are intransitive, they take the dative only ; as, Χαρίζομαξ 
σοι, I gratify thee. 

VI. Hence result the following rules for the govern- 
ment of the dative. 


I. Verbs of giving, adding, intrusting, sending, promis- 
ing, and the like, govern a dative of the person 
or thing 0 whom or which anything is given, ad- 
ded, &c.; and, if transitive, they also take an ac- 
cusative of the thing given, added, &c. 


I will do these things ; but do| Οὗτος ποιέω" σὺ δὲ ὁ ϑᾶκος 
thou give my seat to Sopho-| ὁ ἐμὸς παραδίδωμι (2d aor.) 
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cles to keep.—The Macro- 
nes give to the Greeks a 
barbarian lance.—Send me, 
having added to me horse- 
men, as many as appear to 
be sufficient. — The gods 
have added hands also unto 
man.— They confide their 
movable property unto the 
islands, relying upon their 
empire over the sea.—Unto 
thee do I confide these re- 
mains of a good man.—TI 
promise thee ten talents. 
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Σοφοκλῆς τηρέω.---Δίδωμι 
ὁ: Μάκρων βαρθαρικὸς λόγ- 
xn ὁ "Ἕλλην .---- Ἐγὼ πέμ- 
πω (18ὲ aor.), ἱππεὺς ἐγὼ 
προστίθημι (2d aor.) ὃπ- 
όσος δοκέω ἱκανός eiut.— 
"AvOpwrog δὲ καὶ χεὶρ 
προστίθημι (2d aorist) ὁ 
ϑεός. ---- [Ἢ μὲν οὐσία ὁ 
νῆσος παρατίθημι (mid.) 
πιστεύω ὁ ἀρχὴ (dative) ὁ 
κατὰ ϑάλασσα (accus.).— 
Σὺ παρακατατίθημει (mid.) 
οὗτος ἀνὴρ ἀγαθὸς λείψα- 
γον. --- Ὑπισχνέομαι σὺ 
δέκα τάλαντον. 


II. The dative is used with adjectives and verbs 
which involve the idea of opposition and hostility; 
as envying, reviling, contending, fighting, &c. 


Cyrus did not appear envying | Ov φθονέω 6 φανερῶς πλουτ- 


those who were openly rich, 
but endeavouring to make 
use of the riches of those 
who concealed them. —I 
think that the two things 
most opposite to prudence 
are haste and anger.—The 
thirty (tyrants), thinking 
that Theramenes was an 
obstacle to their doing what- 
ever they might wish, ac- 
cuse him privately.—Thra- 
cians, with Eumolpus, the 
(son) of Neptune, made an 
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ἕω (present part.) paivw 
(mid.) Κῦρος, ἀλλὰ πειράω 
(mid.) χράομαι ὁ (dative 
plur.) 6 ἀποκρύπτω (pres. 
part. mid.) χρῆμα.----ἸΝ opi- 
ζω δύο ὁ ἐναντίος 6 εὖ- 
θουλία εἰμὲ τάχος τε καὶ 
ὀργή.---οὸ τριάκοντα, ἐμ- 
ποδὼν νομίζω εἰμὲ Θηρα- 
μένης ὁ ποιέω (infin.) ὅστις 
βούλομαι, ἴδιος (dat. sing. 
fem.) διαθάλλω αὐτός.---- 
Θρᾷξ, μετ’ Ἐὔμολπος ὁ 
Ποσειδῶν, ἐμδάλλω (2d 
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incursion into Attica, who 
disputed about the city with 
Erechtheus, alleging that 
Neptune had occupied it 
before Minerva.—His un- 
cle rebuked Cyrus on see- 
ing his boldness; but he 
nevertheless requested of 
him, that what he had him- 
self taken he would allow 
him to carry in and give 
to his grandfather. 
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aorist) εἷς ὁ 'Αττικὴ, ὃς 
(sing.) ἀμφισθητέω ’Epey- 
θεὺς ὁ πόλις (gen.), φάσκω 
Ποσειδῶν πρότερον ᾿Αθη- 
va καταλαμθάνω (2d aor.) 
avtéc¢.—O ϑεῖος λοιδορ- 
ἕομαι ὁ Κῦρος, ὁ ϑρασύτης 
ὁράω: ὁ δὲ ὁμῶς δέομαι 
ὅσος (neut. plur.) αὐτὸς 
λαμθάνω (2d aor.) οὗτος 
ἐάω (Ist aor. infin.) αὐτὸς 
εἰσκομίζω (1st aor. part.) 
δίδωμι (2d aor.) ὁ πάππος. 


III. Adjectives and verbs which express the contrary 
ideas to those enumerated in the preceding rule, 
namely, such as denote approaching, obeying, yield- 
ing, following, conforming, aiding, and the like, gov- 


ern a dative. 


1. In sailing, it is right to |’Ev μὲν ὁ πλέω (infin.) πείθω 


obey the pilot ; in life, him 
who is able to reason better. 
— Who, without self-con- 
trol, could either learn any- 
thing good, or practise it in 
@ proper way? or who, by 
being a slave to pleasures, 
would not be reduced to 
an ignominious state both 
in body and in mind ?— 
By assisting whom wouldst 
thou in return obtain a 


more firm ally than thy 


(mid.) δεῖ 6 xubepvArne: ἐν 
δὲ ὁ ζάω (infin.) ὁ λογίζο- 
μαι δύναμαι (pres. part.) 
βελτίων. ---- Τίς ἄνευ ἐγ- 
κράτεια ἢ μανθάνω (2d 
aor. opt.) τις ἂν ἀγαθὸς ἢ 
μελετάω (1st aor. opt.) ἀξ- 
ιολόγως ; ἢ τίς οὐκ ἄν ὁ 
ἡδονὴ δουλεύω αἰσχρῶς 
διατίθημι (1st aorist opt. 
pass.) καὶ 6 σῶμα (accus.) 
καὶ ὁ ψυχή; (accus.)—Ti¢ 
δὲ ἂν βοηθέω (1st aor.) ἰσ- 
χυρὸς σύμμαχος ἀντιλαμ- 
θάνω (2d aor.) ἢ ὁ ἀδελ- 
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brother? whom is it more 
disgraceful not to love than 
a brother ? 


2. The Athenians made peace 


μ᾿ 


upon condition that, having 
demolished the Long Walls 
and the Pireus, and hav- 
ing given up their ships 
except twelve, and having 
restored the exiles, they fol- 
low the Lacedemonians by 
both sea and land, whither- 
soever they may lead.—We 
shall find the majority con- 
sorting with those friends 
who sin along with them, 
not those who give them 
good advice, as they who 
delight in the pleasantest 
rather than the most whole- 
some viands. | 
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φός; τίς δὲ αἰσχρὸς μὴ 
φιλέω ἢ ὁ ἀδελφός; 


Ποιέω (1st aor. mid.) εἰρήνη 


ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος ἐφ᾽ ὃς (dative) 
ὅ τε μακρὸς τεῖχος καὶ ὃ 
Πειραιεὺς καθαιρέω (2d 
aor.), καὶ ὁ ναῦς, πλὴν 
δώδεκα, παραδίδωμι (2d 
aor.) καὶ ὃ φυγὰς κατάγω 
(1st aor.) Λακεδαιμόνιος 
ἕπομαι καὶ κατὰ γῆ καὶ 
κατὰ ϑάλασσα ὅποι ἂν 
ἡγέομαι. ---- ‘O πλεῖστος 
εὑρίσκω, ὥσπερ 6 σιτίον 
(gen.) ὁ ἡδὺς (dat.) μᾶλ- 
λον ἢ ὁ ὑγιεινὸς χαίρω, 
οὕτω καὶ ὁ φίλος (genit.) 
ὁ συνεξαμαρτάνω (present 
»αγί.) πλησιάζω, ἀλλ᾽ οὐ 
ὁ νουθετέω (pres. part.). 


IV. Verbs and adjectives which express identity, sim- 
ilarity or dissimilarity, accordance or opposition, sutt- 
ableness or unsuitableness, equality or inequality, gov- 


ern a dative. 


the honeycombs in the vil- 
lages of the Macrones be- 
came delirious, and none of 
them could stand upright ; 
but those who had eaten a 
little resembled men very 
drunk ; those (who had eat- 
en) much, madmen; and 


. All the soldiers who ate of |‘O κηρίον ( gen.), ὁ ἐν ὁ κώμη 


ὁ Μάκρων, ὅσος φάγω ὃ 
στρατιώτης πᾶς ἄφρων 
γίγνομαι (imperfect), καὶ 
ὀρθῶς οὐδεὶς δύναμαι Io. 
τημι" (pres. infin. mid.) 
ἀλλ᾽ ὁ μὲν ὀλίγος ἔδω 
(pluperfect part.) σφόδρα 


_ μεθύω (pres. part.) εἴκω " 
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some even dying men. — 
The Temple (of Diana) at 
Scillus is made after the 
model of that at Ephesus, 
as a small one (may resem- 
ble) a large one; and the 
image resembles that at 
Ephesus, as one of cypress 
(may resemble) one of gold. 
—When a chorus is form- 
ed from Athens, as that 
which is sent to Delos, 
none from any other place 
is a match for τ. 


Antisthenes, having been 
asked by some one what he 
has gained by philosophy, 
replied, The being able to 
keep company with himself. 
—On the capture of Ilium, 
some of the Trojans having 
fled from the Greeks, come 
in ships to Sicily; and, 
having settled on the fron- 
tiers of the Sicani, were 
called collectively Elymi. 
— Socrates, when Lysias 
had written a defence for 
him, having read it through, 
said, “The discourse is 
good, O Lystas, but not 
suitable to me.”—Menon 
thought simplicity and truth 
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( pluperf. mid.) 6 δὲ πολὺς, 
μαίνομαι" ( pres. part.) ὁ dé 
καὶ aroOvnokw.—'O ναὸς 
ὁ ἐν Σκιλλοῦς, ὡς μικρὸς 
μέγας, ὁ ἐν Ἔφεσος εἰκά- 
ζω" (pres. pass.) καὶ 6 
ξόανον elxw (perf. mid.), 
ὡς κυπαρίσσινος χρυσοῦς 
εἰμι (pres. part.), ὁ ἐν 
Ἔφεσος.----Ὅταν χορὸς ἐξ 
᾿Αθῆναι γίγνομαι (8ε}7.), 
ὥσπερ ὁ εἰς Δῆλος πέμπω 
(pres. part.) οὐδεὶς ἄλλο- 
θεν οὐδαμόθεν οὗτος ἐφά- 
μίλλος γίγνομαι. 


᾿Αντισθένης ἐρωτάω ὑπό τις, 


τίς αὐτὸς περιγίγνομαι 
(perf. mid.) ἐκ ὁ φιλοσο- 
φία, φημὶ, ὁ δύναμαι ἑαυ- 
τοῦ ὁμιλέω.----Ἴλεον ἁλίσ- 
κω (pres. part. pass.— gen. 
absol.), ὁ Τρώς τις διαφεύ- 
yw (2d aorist) ᾿Αχαιὸς 
πλοῖον ἀφικνέομαι πρὸς 6 
Σικελία, καὶ ὅμορος (ποπι. 
plur.) ὁ Σικανὸς οἰκέω, 
σύμπας "ἕλυμος καλέω.--- 
Ὁ Σωκράτης, Λυσίας γρά- 
gw (1st aor. part.—genit. 
absol.) ἀπολογία αὐτὸς, 
διαγιγνώσκω (2d aor.) φη- 
pl, καλὸς μὲν ὁ λόγος, ὦ 
Λυσίας, ob μὴν ἁρμόττω 
( pres. part.) ἐγώ.---Μένων 
ὁ ἁπλοῦς (neut.) τε καὶ ὁ 
ἀληθὴς (neut.) νομίζω (im- 
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to be the same with silli- 
ness. —If we shall allow 
our allies to become sub- 
ject to our enemies, we 
shall be ourselves. in dan- 
ger of suffering similar 
things to them. 


perf.) ὁ αὐτὸς ὁ ἠλίθιός 
(neut.) elut.—El περιόπ- 
Touat ὁ σύμμαχος ὑπὸ ὁ 
πολέμιος (dat.) γίγνομαι 
(2d aor.), αὐτὸς κινδυνεύω 
ἀδελφὸς αὐτὸς πάσχω. 


Remark. The dative after ὁ αὐτός does not always denote some- 
“hing identical with what went before, but what stands in the same 
relation ; and the construction must be supplied by a verb. Thus, 
Ov ταὐτά σοι δοξάζω, I do not entertain the same opinions with thee ; 
i. €., which thou entertainest.— Τὸν αὐτὸν ἐχθρὸν καὶ φίλον τοῖς 
᾿Αθηναίοις νομίζειν, To deem the same person with the Athenians 
enemy and friend; i. e., the same as they do. 


V. Verbals in -τὸς and -τεος, which express suitable- 
mess or necessity, take a dative case. (Vid. page 
131, § XI.). 

VI. The dative is used to express the means and in- 
strument of an action. Hence χρῆσθαι, to use, has 
a dative, the primitive meaning being to wear the 
hand, or rub one’s self, with an instrument. 


The Scythian diviners divine|'O Σκύθης (gen. plur.) μάν- 


by means of many osier 
rods.-—The kingdom of Cy- 
rus was bounded towards 
the east by the Indian Sea, 
towards the north by the 
Euxine Sea, towards the 
west by Cyprus and Egypt, 
towards the south by Etht- 
opia.—Consider previous- 
ly with the judgment ev- 
erything which thou art 
about to say; for in many 
persons the tongue runs be- 
fore the understanding.— 


M 2 


τις μαντεύομαι pabdoc ἰτέ- 
ivog πολύς.---οὸἍ ὁ Κῦρος 
βασιλεία ὁρίζω (1st aor.) 
πρὸς ἕως μὲν, ὁ "EpvOpdc¢ 
ϑάλασσα" πρὸς ἄρκτος δὲ 
ὁ Ἐξεινος πόντος " πρὸς 
ἑσπέρα δὲ ἹΚύπρος καὶ Al- 
γυπτος, πρὸς μεσημόρία δὲ 
Αἰθιοπία. ----Γ[ΠΠΗΠᾶς ὅστις ἂν 
μέλλω (subj.) λέγω πρό- 
τερον ἐπισκοπέω ὁ γνώμη" 
πολὺς γὰρ ὃ γλῶττα προ- 
τρέχω ὁ διάνοια (gen.).— 
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The Lacedemonians decreed 
that the truce had been bro- 
ken, and that it was neces- 
sary to make war, having 
been not so much persuaded 
by the discourses of the al- 
lies, as fearing lest the Athe- 
nians may grow more pow- 
erful.—P hilosophy teaches 
how we must treat parents, 
elders, rulers, friends, chil- 
dren, domestics. 
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Ψηφίζω (1st aor. mid.) dé 
ὁ Λακεδαιμόνιος ὁ σπονδὴ 
(plur.) λύω (ρίωρεν. in- 
fin.) καὶ πολεμητέος (ac- 
cus. plur. neut.) εἰμὶ, οὐ 
τοσοῦτος ὁ σύμμαχος πεί- 
θω ὁ λόγος, ὅσος φοθέω 
(mid.) ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος (accus.) 
μὴ ἐπὶ μείζων δύναμαι (1st 
aor. subj.).—'O φιλοσοφία 
διδάσκω πῶς γονεὺς, πῶς 
πρέσϑυς, πῶς ἄρχων, πῶς 
φίλος, πῶς τέκνον, πῶς 
οἰκέτης χρηστέος (neut. 
sing.) εἰμί (3d sing.). 


VII. Hence verbs of rejoicing, grieving, being angry or 
ashamed, govern a dative of the object, which is 
considered as the means by which the passion or 


emotion is excited. 


VIII. On the same principle, στέργειν and ἀγαπᾷν, 
when they have the sense of being contented, take a 


dative case. 


1. Agesilaus never ceased re- 
peating that he thought the 
gods rejoiced not less in 
pure deeds than in unpol- 
luted temples.—In society, 
who would be delighted with 
the man whom he should 
know to rejoice in dainties 
and wine more than in 
friends ? — It is right to 


᾿Αγησίλαος ὑμνέω οὔποτε λή- 


yw ὡς ὁ ϑεὸς (accus.) οἷμαι 
(opt.) οὐδεὶς ἥττων (accus. 
neut.) ὅσιος ἔργον ἡ ἁγνὸς 
ἱερὸν ἥδομαι (infin.).—’Ev 
συνουσία δὲ τίς ἂν ἥδομαι 
(1st aor. opt.) ὁ τοιοῦτος 
ὃς eldéw (perf. opt. mid.) 
ὁ ὄψον τε Kai οἷνος χαίρω 
(pres. part.) μᾶλλον ἢ ὁ 
φίλος ;—'Hovyia ἔχω δεῖ 


2. 


po 
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keep quiet, and not to be 
desirous of great things 
contrary to justice, but to 
be content with the things 
that are present (to us). 
Who, in his sound senses, 
would venture to be one of 
the train of Vice? who, 
when young, are feeble in 
their bodies, and, when they 
are become older, foolish in 
their minds, ashamed of 
the things which have been 
done, and burdened by those 
which are doing.—Cyrus 
went in to Cyaxares in his 
Persian robe, not at all 
overloaded with ornaments; 
and Cyaxrares, on having 
seen him, was delighted at 
his quickness, but offended 
at the meanness of his robe. 
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καὶ μὴ μέγας ( gen.) ἐπιθυ- 
μέω παρὰ ὁ δίκαιος (accus. 
neut.) ἀλλὰ στέργω ὁ πά- 
peut (pres. part.). 


Τίς dv eb φρονέω (present 


part.) ὁ ὁ κακία ϑίασος 
(gen.) τολμάω (1st aor. 
opt.) εἰμί; ὃς νέος μέν 
εἶμι (part.) 6 σῶμα ἀδύ- 
νατός εἶμι, πρέσδυς δὲ 
γίγνομαι (2d aor. part.) 6 
ψυχὴ ἀνόητος " ὁ μὲν 
πράσσω ( perf. part. pass.) 
αἰσχύνομαι, ὁ δὲ πράττω 
(pres. part. pass.) βαρύνω. 
- Εἴσειμι (imperf.) Kipog 
πρὸς ὁ Κυαξάρης ἐν ὁ Περ- 
σικὸς στολὴ, οὐδείς τις (ac- 
cus. sing. neut.) ὑδρίζω " 
(perf. part. pass.) eldéw 
δὲ ὁ Κναξάρης αὐτὸς ὁ μὲν 
τάχος ἥδομαι, ὁ δὲ φαυλό- 
της ὁ στολὴ ἄχθομαι. 


ΙΧ. The dative is used to express the circumstances 


and manner of an action. 


Hellespont, in pretence for 
carrying on the Grecian 
war, but in reality to con- 
duct his affairs with the 
king, as he had even at- 
tempted at first, being de- 
sirous of the sovereignty of 


. Pausanias comes to the|Iavoaviag ἀφικνέομαε ἐς 


Ἑλλήσποντος, ὁ μέν λό- 
γος ἐπὶ ὁ "Ελληνικὸς πό- 
λεμος (accus.), ὁ δὲ ἔργον 
ὁ πρὸς βασιλεὺς (accus.) 
πρᾶγμα πράσσω, ὥσπερ καὶ 
ὁ πρῶτος ἐπιχειρέω (1st 
aor.), épinus (pres. part. 
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Greece.— Agesilaus, with a 
very cheerful countenance, 
ordered the ambassadors to 
carry back word to Tissa- 
phernes that he was much 
obliged to him, in that, by 
having committed perjury, 
he himself had acquired 
the gods as enemies, and 
had made them allies to the 
Greeks.— Helen much sur- 
passed all women, both in 
her birth, and in her beau- 
ty, and in her notoriety. 

2. The god at Delphi, when- 
ever any one asks him how 
he might make himself ac- 
ceptable to the gods, replies, 
“ According to the law of 
the state.’—The Lacede- 
monians, having perceived 
the Athenians preparing 
to rebuild their city, came 
with an embassy, partly 
themselves disposed to see 
with more pleasure neither 
them nor any other pos- 
sessing a fortification, but 
still more because their al- 
lies urged them.—The Athe- 
nians took four of the Syr- 
acusan ships, with their 
crews, and pursued the rest 
to Ephesus. — Cyrus or- 
dered that the men should 
go away and dine crowned, 
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middle) “Ἑλληνικὸς ἀρχή 
( gen.) —Aynoiraog μάλα 
φαιδρὸς πρόσωπον ἀπαγγ- 
EAAw ( 1st aor.) ὁ Τισσα- 
φέρνης ὁ πρεσθεὺς κελεύω, 
ὡς πολὺς χάρις αὐτὸς (da- 
tive) ἔχω (pres. opt.), ὅτι 
ἐπιορκέω αὐτὸς μὲν πολέ. 
puog ὁ ϑεὸς κτάομαι (1st 
aor.) ὁ δὲ Ἕλλην σύμμα- 
χοὸς ποιέω.---- Ἑλένη καὶ ὁ 
γένος καὶ ὁ κάλλος καὶ ὁ 
δόξα πολὺς (neut.) διαφέ- 
pw πᾶς (gen.). 


ὋὉ ἐν Δελφοὶ ϑεὸς, ὅταν τις 


αὐτὸς ἐπερωτάω πῶς ἂν ὁ 
ϑεὸς χαρίζομαι, ἀποκρίνω 
(mid.), Νόμος πόλις.----Λα- 
κεδαιμόνιος αἰσθάνομαι (2d 
aor.) ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος ( gen.) 6 
πόλις ἀνοικοδομέω παρα- 
σκευάζω ( mid.) ἔρχομαι 
mpecbeia, 6 (neut. plur.) 
μὲν καὶ αὐτὸς ἥδιον ἂν 
ὁράω (pres. part.) μήτ᾽ 
ἐκεῖνος μήτ᾽ ἄλλος μηδεὶς 
τεῖχος ἔχω, ὁ (neut. sing.) 
δὲ πλέων ὃ σύμμαχος ὀτρὺ- 
vw (gen. absol.).—'O ’A@n- 
ναῖος 6 Συρακούσιος ναῦς 
τέσσαρες μὲν λαμθδάνω (2d 
aor.) αὐτὸς ἀνὴρ, ὁ δ᾽ aa. 
λος καταδιώκω ἐς "Ede. 
σος.---Ἰζῦρος εἴπω, ἄπειμι 
(part.) ἀριστάω στεφανόω 
(perfect part. pass.), καὶ 


μεὰ 
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and, having made libations, 
should come to the ranks 
with their crowns. 
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σπονδὴ ποιέω (Ist aor. 
part. mid.) ἥκω εἰς ὁ τάξις 
αὐτὸς στέφανος. 


X. Hence the time ἐπ or during which anything takes 
place is expressed in the dative. 


ced from Pellina of Thes- 
saly, on the sixth day en- 
ters Beotia, so that the The- 
bans did not learn that he 
had passed within Ther- 
mopyle before he arrived 
at Onchestus with all his 
army.—In the tenth year 
after the battle which took 
placein Marathon, the Bar- 
barian came again with his 
great armament against 
Greece, in order to subju- 
gate it.—The Thasians, in 
the third year of the siege, 
agreed with the Athenians 
to destroy their wall and 
surrender their ships. 


2. The nearest of the ene- 


mies, hearing the noise, fled 
from their tents ; and this 
became evident on the fol- 
lowing day, for neither any 
beast of burden any longer 
appeared, nor camp, nor 


. Alexander, having αὐναη- ᾿Αλέξανδρος ἐκ Πελλίνη ὁ 


Θετταλία ὁρμάω (1st aor, 
part. pass.), ἕκτος ἡμέρα 
ἐσθάλλω ἐς ὃ Βοιωτία " 
ὥστε οὐ πρόσθεν ὃ Onbaiog 
μανθάνω (2d aor.) εἴσω 
Πύλαι (gen.) παρέρχομαι 
(perf. part. mid.) αὐτὸς, 
πρὶν ἐν ᾿ογχηστὸς yiyvo- 
μαι (2d aor.) σὺν πᾶς ὃ 
στρατία. --- Δέκατος ἔτος 
μετὰ ὁ ἐν Μαραθὼν γίγ- 
vojat (2d aor. part.) μάχη, 
αὖθις ὁ Βάρθαρος ὁ μέγας 
στόλος ἐπὶ ὁ Ἑλλὰς δου- 
λόω ( fut. part. mid.) ἔρχο- 
μαι.--- Θάσιος τρίτος ἔτος 
πολιορκέω (present part. 
pass.) ὁμολογέω ᾿Αθηναῖος 
τεῖχός Te καθαιρέω (2d 
aor.) καὶ ναῦς παραδίδωμι 
(2d aor.). 


Ὁ μὲν ἐγγύτατα ὁ πολέμιος, 


κραυγὴ (gen.) ἀκούω, φεύ- 
γω ἐκ ὁ σκήνωμα" δῆλος 
δὲ οὗτος ὁ ὑστεραῖος (ἡμέ- 
pa) γίγνομαι (2d aorist), 
οὔτε γὰρ ὑποζύγιον ἔτι 
οὐδεὶς φαίνω (2d aorist 
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smoke anywhere near. — 
When the victims were fa- 
vourable, Cyrus advanced 
with his army, and on the 
first day he encamped as 
near as possible, in order 
that, if any one might have 
forgotten anything, he might 
go after it. 
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pass.), οὔτε στρατόπεδον 
οὔτε καπνὸς οὐδαμοῦ πλη- 
σίον.--- Ἐπεὶ καλὸς ὁ ἱερόν 
elut ὁρμάω (imperf. mid.) 
Κῦρος σὺν ὁ στράτευμα" 
καὶ ὁ μὲν πρῶτος ἡμέρα 
ἐκστρατοπεδεύω (1st aor. 
mid.) ὡς δυνατὸς ἐγγὺς 
(superl.), ὅπως εἶ τίς τις 
ἐπιλανθάνω (perfect opt. 
pass.) μετέρχομαι (2d ao- 
rist). 


XI. The dative is used to express the measure of ex- 


cess or defect. - 


Hercules was honoured in| Πολὺς γενεὰ πρότερον τιμάω 


Tyre many generations be- 
fore Cadmus, having pro- 
ceeded from Phenicia, oc- 
cupied Thebes, and Semele, 
the daughter of Cadmus, 
was born.—It does not be- 
hoove a good wife to fear, 
lest, as age advances, she 
may become less honoured 
in the family; for, as she 
grows older, by how much 
better a partner she may 
become to her husband, by 
so much the more valued 
will she be in the house- 
hold.—The educated differ 
from the uneducated by as 
much as the living from 
the dead. 


ἐν Τύρος Ἡρακλῆς, ἢ Κἀδ- 
μος ἐκ Φοινίκη ὁρμάω (1st 
aor. part. pass.) Θῆθαι κατ- 
ἔχω (2d aor.) καὶ ὁ παῖς 
Κάδμος Σεμέλη γίγνομαι. 
—Ov δεῖ ἀγαθὸς γυνὴ φοῦ- 
éw (mid.) μὴ πρόειμι 6 ἡλι- 
kia (gen. absol.) ἄτιμος ἐν 
ὁ οἶκος γίγνομαι" (2d aor. 
subj.) πρέσδυς γὰρ yiyvo- 
μαι (pres. part.), ὅσος ἂν 
ὁ ἀνὴρ κοινωνὸς ἀγαθὸς 
γίγνομαι (pres. subj.) το- 
σοῦτος καὶ τίμιος ἐν ὃ 
οἶκός εἰμι. -- Διαφέρω ὁ 
παιδεύω (perfect part.) ὁ 
ἀπαίδευτος (gen.), ὅσος ὁ 
ζάω ( part.) ὁ ϑνήσκω (per- 
fect part.). 


DATIVE 


CASE. 
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XII. Eipé, to be, and also ὑπάρχω, when used for ἔχω, 
to have, govern a dative case, like sum taken for 


habeo in Latin. 


In Dascylium, Pharnabazus |’Ev Δασκύλιον τὰ βασίλειά 


had his palace, and there 
were villages round about 
it, many and large, and 
containing provisions in 
abundance.— The god at 
Delphi answered the Lace- 
demonians, it is said, that 
they will have victory if 
they make war vigorously ; 
and he said that he himself 
will aid them, both invoked 
and uninvoked.—We have 
no other good but our arms 
and our valour. — There 
are many things which in- 
struct private persons ; but 
tyrants have nothing of this 
kind. — We have now no 
one of the necessaries of 


life. 


εἶμι Φαρνάθαζος, kai κώμη 
περὶ αὐτὸς πολὺς καὶ μέ- 
γας καὶ ἄφθονος ἔχω ὁ 
ἐπιτήδειος (πειί.).----Ὁ ἐν 
Δελφοὶ ϑεὸς ἀναιρέω (2d 
aor.) ὁ Λακεδαιμόνιος, ὡς 
λέγω, κατὰ κράτος πολεμ.- 
éw) (pres. part.) νίκη εἰμὶ, 
kai αὐτός φημι συλλαμ- 
θάνω καὶ παρακαλέω καὶ 
ἄκλητος (nominatives with 
the infin.).—’Eyo οὐδεὶς 
ἄλλος εἰμὶ ἀγαθὸς εἰ μὴ 
ὅπλον καὶ ἀρετή.---Ο μὲν 
ἰδιώτης εἰμὶ πολὺς ὁ παιδ- 
εὔω (present part.), ὁ δὲ 
τύραννος οὐδεὶς ὑπάρχω 
τοιοῦτος. --- ὙὝπάρχω νῦν 
ἐγὼ οὐδεὶς 6 ἐπιτήδειος. 


XIII. The dative is also used with γίγνεσθαι when 
it denotes the coming into possession, and with 
ἔξεστι and πάρεστι when indicating permission or 


power. 


1. The Greeks having had|Tpeig πόλεμος γίγνομαι (2d 


three wars with the Barba- 
rians, independently of the 
Trojan, in all these the 


aor. part. —gen. absol.), 
ἄνευ ὁ Τρωικὸς (gen.) ὁ 
Ἕλλην πρὸς ὁ Βάρθαρος 
(accus.), ἐν ἅπας οὗτος 
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Athenians exhibited the 
pre-eminence of their city. 
— Aristotle having been 
asked what gain liars de- 
rive, answered, “ Not to be 
believed when they may 
speak the truth.” —Private 
persons, if their city be 
not carrying on a general 
war, may go wherever they 
please ; but tyrants go ev- 
erywhere as through a hos- 
tile country. 


2. Oftentimes one might see, 
beside the high roads, men 
deprived of feet, and hands, 
and eyes; so that τὲ was 
in the power of both Greek 
and Barbarian, if he did 
no wrong, to travel with- 
out fear in the government 
of Cyrus, in what direc- 
tion he wished. — Darius 
himself died while making 
preparations, nor did he 
get the opportunity of pun- 
ishing the revolted Egyp- 
tians or the Athenians. 


DATIVE CASE. 


πρωτεύω (pres. part.) 6 
᾿Αθηναῖος ὁ πόλις παρέχω 
(2d aor.).— Ἐρωτάω ’Apto- 
τοτέλης τίς περιγίγνομαι 
κέρδος ὁ ψεύδω (present 
part. mid.) Ὅταν, φημὶ, 
λέγω ἀλήθεια μὴ πιστεύω. 
---Ὸ μὲν ἰδιώτης, ἂν μὴ 
ὁ πόλις αὐτὸς κοινὸς πό- 
λεμος πολεμέω, ἔξειμι, 
ὅποι ἂν βούλομαι, πορεύω " 
(mid.) ὁ δὲ τύραννος παν- 
ταχῆ ὡς διὰ πολέμιος (γῆ) 
πορεύω (mid.). 


Πολλάκις ἔξειμι (imperf.) el- 


δέω (2d aor.) παρὰ ὁ στεί- 
6w (pres. part. pass.) ὁδὸς 
(accusative) καὶ ποῦς Kal 
χεὶρ καὶ ὀφθαλμὸς orepéw 
(pres. part. pass.) ἄνθρω- 
πος" ὥστε ἐν ὁ Κῦρος 
ἀρχὴ γίγνομαι (2d aor.) 
καὶ Ἕλλην, καὶ Βάρθα- 
ρος, μηδεὶς ἀδικέω (pres- 
ent part.) ἀδεῶς πορεύω 
(mid.) ὅπη τις ἐθέλω. --- 
Αὐτὸς Δαρεῖος παρασκεῦυ- 
ζω (present part. mid.) 
ἀποθνήσκω, οὐδὲ ov ἐκ- 
γίγνομαι οὔτε ὁ ἀφίστημε 
(perfect part.), Αἰγύπτιος 
οὔτε ᾿Αθηναῖος τιμωρέω. 


XIV. Words compounded with ἐν and σύν govern ἃ 
dative, if the noun depends upon the preposition ; 
as, ἔμμενειν τῇ τάξει, i. e., μένειν ἐν τῇ τάξει. 


DATIVE CASE. 


1. Ischomachus instilled jus- 
tice into his wife by treat- 
ing the just as more respect- 
able than the unjust, and 
showing that they lived 
more abundantly and lib- 
erally than the unjust.— 
When Araspes ordered Pan- 
thea to stand up, all the 
women around her rose up 
along with her, but she 
surpassed them all in size 
and gracefulness, though 
standing in a mean garb. 


2. Lysander admired the 
park of Cyrus, that the 
trees were beautiful and 
planted at equal intervals, 
and the rows of the trees 
straight, and many sweet 
odours attended on them as 
they walked.—We see that 
the improvements, both in 
the arts and all other 
things, take place, not ow- 
ing to those who always 
adhere to what is establish- 
ed, but those who correct, 
and venture always to re- 
move something that is not 
as τὶ should be.—Be slow 
in setting about underta- 
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Ἰσχόμαχος δικαιοσύνη ὁ yv- 


νὴ ἐμποιέω, τίμιος τίθημι 
(pres. part.) ὁ δίκαιος ὁ 
ἄδικος ( gen.), καὶ ἐπιδεικ- 
γύω πλούσιος καὶ ἐλευθέ- 
ριος (neuter comparatives, 
sing. as adverbs) βιοτεύω 
(pres. part.) ὁ ἄδικος.--- 
‘Q¢ ἀνίστημι (2d aorist) 
Πάνθεια κελεύω ’Apdorne, 
συνανίστημι (2d aor.) μὲν 
αὐτὸς ἅπας 6 ἀμφ᾽ αὐτὸς, 
διαφέρω (2d aorist) δὲ ὁ 
μέγεθος καὶ ὁ εὐσχημοσύ- 
νη, καίπερ ἐν ταπεινὸς 


σχῆμα ἵστημι ( perf. part.). 


Θαυμάζω Λύσανδρος ὁ Ki- 


ρος παράδεισος, ὡς κα- 
λὸς μὲν ὁ δένδρον εἰμὶ 
(opt.), dv? ἴσος (gen.) δὲ 
φυτεύω (perf. part.), dp- 
θὸς dé ὁ στίχος ὁ δένδρον, 
ὀσμὴ δὲ πολὺς καὶ ἡδὺς 
συμπαρομαρτέω (opt.) av- 
τὸς περιπατέω (part.).— 
Ὁ ἐπίδοσις ὁράω γίγνομαι 
(pres. part.) καὶ ὁ τέχνη 
(gen.) καὶ ὁ ἄλλος ἅπας, 
οὐ διὰ ὁ ἐμμένω (accus.—- 
pres. part.) 6 (plur.) κα- 
θίστημι (perf. part. act.), 
ἀλλὰ διὰ ὁ ἐπανορθόω Kai 
τολμάω ἀεί τις κινέω ὁ μὴ 
καλῶς ἔχω (pres. part.). 
— Βραδέως ἐγχειρέω ὃ 
πράττω (pres. part. pass.), 
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kings ; but, whatever thou 
mayest have chosen, keep to 
firmly. 


GENITIVE CASE. 

ὃς δ᾽ ἂν alpéw (2d aor.) 
Bebaiws τηρέω ( present 
part.) διαμένω. 


3. Genitive Case. 


I. The genitive expresses the relation from. Hence 
its use to denote motion from, and its general corre- 
spondence with the English of, which is the same as off. 

II. All words which contain the relation of a part, 
take the whole in the genitive. Hence the genitive is 
used even without any partitive word; as, ᾿Ανὴρ τῶν 
εὐδοκίμων, A man of the illustrious.—XtoAj τῶν καλ- 
λίστων, A robe of the most beautiful.—Oi Συρακόσιοι τῆς 
γῆς τῶν Καταναίων ἔτεμον, The Syracusans ravaged a 
part of the territory of the Cataneans. 

III. From these premises, therefore, we have the fol- 
lowing results. 


I, Adjectives and pronouns which describe a part 
only, including numerals, take the whole in the 
genitive. Such adjectives, &c., are πολύς, ὀλίγος, 
τίς, τινές, ὁ μέν, ὁ dé, ἔνιοι, ἄλλοι, ἕτεροι, οἱ λοιποί, 
ἕκαστος, πᾶς, οὐδείς, &e. 


Fossil salt is spontaneously | Tiyvowat dag (plur.) αὐτό- 
produced in Ammonium,| ματος ἐν ὁ ᾿Αμμώνιον 


and some of the priests of 
Almmon carry a portion of 
ait to Egypt.—Every one of 
those who have grown old 
prays to finish his life in 
his own native land, that 
he may there intrust his 
body again to the earth 
which nourished him, where 


ὀρυκτός " καὶ οὗτός elu 
ὃς ἐς Αἴγυπτος φέρω ὁ 
ἱερεύς τις ὁ Ἄμμων. --- 
“Ἕκαστος ὁ γηράσκω ( per- 
fect part.) εὔχομαι κατα- 
λύω (1st aor.) ὁ βίος ἐπὶ 
ὁ πατρὶς (gen.), ἵνα, ὅθεν 
ἄρχομαι (1st aor.) βιόω, 
ἐνταῦθα πάλιν καὶ ὁ σῶμα 
παρακατατίθημι (2d aor. 


GENITIVE CASE. 


he began life-— Philip is 
said to have enjoined on 
one of his slaves to cry 
to him thrice every day, 
“ Philip, thou art a man!” 
—The Egyptians worship 
some animals to an excess, 
not only (when) living, but 
also dead, as both dogs and 
cats, and ichneumons and 


hawks. 
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mid.) ὁ τρέφω (1st aor. 
part. mid.) γῆ.---λέγω ὃ 
Φίλιππος προστάσσω (1st 
aor.) ὁ παῖς τις αὐτὸς 
ἕκαστος ἡμέρα ἐκθοάω (1st 
aor.) τρίς " Φίλιππος, ἄν- 
θρωπός εἰμι.----ΓΩΣέθομαι ὃ 
Αἰγύπτιος ἔνιοι ὁ ζῶον 
καθ᾽ ὑπερθολὴ (accus.), οὐ 
ζάω μόνον ἀλλὰ καὶ τε- 
λευτάω (18ὲ aor. part.), 
οἷον 6 τε κύων καὶ ὁ al. 
λουρος καὶ ὁ ἰχνεύμων καὶ 
ὁ ἱέραξ. 


II. Words which express circumstances by which 
one part is distinguished from the rest, take the 
genitive of the latter ; as, Ol χρηστοὶ τῶν ἀνθρώ- 
πων, The worthy of men ; i. e., worthy men. 


Ambitious natures are stim- 
ulated by praise ; for some 
natures hunger for it not 
less than others for food or 
drink.—We call those an- 
amals noble which, being 
beautiful, and large, and 
useful, are gentle towards 
men. — Do not approve 
those friends who comply 
with thy wishes in bad 
things. — Those men who 
are confined in their extent 
of land, measure their land 
by fathoms ; those who are 


ὋὉ φιλότιμος 6 φύσις ( gen.) 


ὁ ἔπαινος παροξύνω" πει- 
νάω γὰρ αὐτὸς (gen.) οὐχ 
ἧττον ἔνιοι ὁ φύσις (gen.), 
ἢ ἄλλος ὁ σῖτός τε καὶ 
ποτόν. ---- Τενναῖος καλέω 
ὁ ζῶον (gen.), ὁπόσος κα- 
λὸς καὶ μέγας καὶ ὠφέλι- 
μός εἰμι πραὺς εἶμι πρὸς ὃ 
ἄνθρωπος.---Μὴ ἀποδέχο- 
μαι ὁ φίλος (gen.) ὁ πρὸς 
φαῦλος (accus. plur. neut.) 
ov (dative) χαρίζομαι. ---- 
Ὅσος μὲν γεωπείνης εἰμὲ 
ἄνθρωπος (genit.) ὄργνια 
μετρέω (perf.) ὁ χώρα 
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less so, by stadia. — The 
farmers see those ears with 
more pleasure which are 
bent, and nodding towards 
the earth.—The spectators 
in the gymnastic games ex- 
hort not those runners who 
have been left behind, but 
those who are contending 
for the victory.—Those of 
the Athenians who had been 
intrusted with the guard, 
having removed the com- 
panions of Cylon, when 
they saw them dying in the 
temple, on condition that 
they would do them no 
harm, carried them away 
and killed them. 


GENITIVE CASE. 


ὅσος δὲ ἧσσον γεωπείνης 
στάδιον. ----- Ὸ γεωργὸς ὁ 
στάχυς (gen.) ἥδιον ὁράω 
ὁ κλίνω (perf. part.) καὶ 
νεύω ἐπὶ γῆ (gen.).—'O = 
ἐν ὁ γυμνικὸς ἀγὼν ϑεα-. 
τὴς παρακελεύω (mid.) 6 
δρομεὺς (gen.) ov ὁ ἀπο- 
λείπω (perf. part.—dat.), 
ἀλλὰ ὁ περὶ νίκη ἀγωνί- 
ζομαι.---᾿Ανίστημιε (2d ao- 
rist) ὁ μετὰ Κύλων ὁ ὃ 
᾿Αθηναῖος (gen.) ἐπιτρέ- 
πω (perf. part. pass.) 6 
φυλακὴ (accus.), ὡς dpdw 
ἀποθνήσκω ἐν ὃ ἱερὸν, ἐφ᾽ 
ὃς (dative) μηδεὶς κακὸς 
ποιέω (fut.), ἀπάγω (2d 
aor. part.) ἀποκτείνω. 


III. The comparative degree, and words implying a 
comparative meaning, take the genitive case, be- 
cause they discriminate, in fact, a part from the 


whole. 


1. I have found nothing su-| Κρείσσων οὐδεὶς ἀνάγκη ev- 


perior to necessity.— Dost 
thou think that thou couldst 
answer better than Gorgias? 
—For there is no greater 
evil than anarchy.—There 
as (a time) when silence 
will be better than speech, 
and there is (a time) when 
speech is better than si- 
lence. — But I think no. 


pioxw (2d aor.).— Οἷμαι 
σὺ καλὸς ἂν Τοργίας ἀπο- 
κρίνω ; (1st aor. mid.)— 
’"Avapyia yap μέγας οὐκ 
εἰμὶ κακός. ---- Eipi δ᾽ ov 
σιγὴ λόγος ἀγαθὸς γίγ- 
vouat ἄν (2d aor. optat.) 
εἶμι δ᾽ οὗ σιγὴ λόγος .---- 
᾿Εγὼ δὲ οὐδεὶς νομίζω γε 


GENITIVE CASE. 


acquisition more noble or 
more splendid for a man, 
especially a ruler, than vir- 
tue, and justice, and gener- 
osity.— Many persons, see- 
ing the just becoming rich- 
er than the unjust, though 
lovers of gain, adhere close- 
ly to the commission of 
no injustice. — Agesilaus 
thought that it befitted a 
commander to surpass the 
privates, not in effeminacy, 
but hardiness. 

2. Some think that the ruler 
ought to surpass his sub- 
jects, in eating more sump- 
tuously, and having more 
gold in the house, and sleep- 
ing a longer time, and in 
everything living more ea- 
sily than his subjects.— 
The generals and command- 
ers of divisions, when there 
as peace, take a larger share 
than the soldiers in money 
and honours ; when, there- 
fore, there ts war, they 
ought to be braver than the 
common soldiery, — There 
were Rhodians in the army 
of the Greeks, of whom the 
majority knew how to sling, 
and their missile went twice 
as far as the Persian slings. 
—Pitiacus, when Cresus 
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ἀνὴρ, ἄλλως τε καὶ ἄρ- 
χων, καλός εἶμι κτῆμα, 
οὐδὲ λαμπρὸς, ἀρετὴ, καὶ 
δικαιοσύνη καὶ γενναιό- 
τῆς. — Ὁράω πλούσιος 
γίγνομαι 6 δίκαιος ὁ ἄδι- 
κος, καίτοι φιλοκερδῆς εἰ- 
μι, εὖ μάλα ἐπιμένω ὁ (da- 
tive) μὴ ἀδικέω.--- Αγησί- 
λαος ἡγέομαι ἄρχω προσ. 
ήκω οὐ μαλακία ἀλλὰ καρ- 
τερία ὁ ἰδιώτης περίειμι. 


Ἡγέομαί τις δεῖ ὁ ἄρχω ὁ 


ἄρχω (pres. part, pass.) 
διαφέρω 6 (dative) καὶ πο- 
λυτελὴς (neut.) δειπνέω, 
καὶ πολὺς ἔχω ἔνδον χρυ- 
σίον καὶ πολὺς χρόνος κα- 
θεύδω, καὶ πᾶς ἄπονος 
(neut.) ὁ ἄρχω διάγω.---- 
‘O στρατηγὸς καὶ ὁ ταξί- 
αρχος ὅτε εἰρήνη εἰμὶ καὶ 
χρῆμα καὶ τιμὴ ὃ στρατι- 
OTNG πλεονεκτέω '" ἐπεὶ 
τοίνυν πόλεμός εἶμι δεῖ 
αὐτὸς ἀμείνων ὁ πλῆθός 
εἰμι.--- Εἰμὶ ἐν ὁ 6 “Ἕλλην 
στράτευμα Ῥόδιος, ὃς ὁ 
πολὺς ἐπίσταμαι (imperf.) 
σφενδονάω, καὶ ὁ βέλος 
αὐτὸς διπλάσιος (neuter 
sing.) φέρω (imperf. mid.) 
ὁ Περσικὸς opevddv”n.—'O 
Πέττακος, Κροῖσος δίδωμι 
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offered him money, did not 
accept of it, saying that he 
had twice as much as he 
wished. 


GENITIVE CASE. 


(gen. absol.) χρῆμα, οὐκ 
δέχομαι (1st aor.), εἴπω, 
ἔχω ὃς (gen. plur.) Bov- 
Aouat διπλάσιος (neuter 
plur.). 


IV. Superlatives, and words which involve a superla- 
tive meaning, take the genitive case, because, like 
comparatives, they discriminate a part from the 


whole. 


Of the Persians, indeed, my| Πέρσης μὲν πολὺς καλὸς 6 


father is much the hand- 
somest.—It is the easiest 
thing of all to deceive one’s 
self.—They judge them to 
be the basest and most un- 
manly of all men.—O υἱ- 
lest of the vile! O most 
polluted of the polluted ! 
—Al wise counsellor is the 
most useful and most king- 
ly of all possessions. — 
Agesilaus was evidently 
ashamed if he had not the 
worst bed of his compan- 
tons.—Those men surpass- 
ed all the individuals of 
their time.—They are not 
first among those of second 
rank, but they take the lead 
among leaders. 


ἐμὸς πατήρ εἰμι.--πὑῬάδιος 
ἅπας εἰμὶ ἑαυτοῦ ἐξαπατ- 
άω. ---- Κακός τε καὶ ἄν- 
ανδρος κρίνω αὐτός elu 
ἅπας ἄνθρωπος. ---- Ὦ κα- 
κὸς κακὸς, ὦ μιαρὸς μια- 
ρός ! --- Σύμθουλος ἀγαθὸς 
χρήσιμος καὶ τυραννικὸς 
ἅπας κτῆμά εἰἶμι.--- Ayn- 
σίλαος αἰδέομαι οὐκ ἄδη- 
λός εἰμι, εἰ μὴ εὐνὴ ὁ σύ- 
veyu (pres. part.) φαῦλος 
ἔχω (ορί.).-- Ἐκεῖνος πᾶς 
ὁ καθ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ ἄνθρωπος 
ἀριστεύω. ---- Οὐ δεύτερος 
πρωτεύω, ἀλλ᾽ ἡγεμὼν ἡγ- 
εμονεύω. 


V. Hence verbs denoting to command, to reign or rule 
over, to exercise authority over, &c., take the genitive 
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case, since, like those already mentioned, they dis- 
criminate a part from the whole. 


Thou reignest with power over | Σὺ Tévedoc ide ἀνάσσω.----Ὦ 


Tenedos.—O King of the 
Medes, reign over thy own 
(subjects), and endure 1t, 
on seeing us ruling those 
whom we do rule.—Men 
rise up together against 
none more than against 
those whom they may have 
perceived attempting to rule 
over them. — Thou hast 
come, reigning over Sparta, 
not exercising control over 
us.—A general leads an 
army, the pilot (guides) 
mariners, the Deity the 
world, the mind the soul, 
wisdom the happiness that 
has relation to life.—They 
contended against those who 
were masters of both all 
Asia, and Europe as far as 
Macedonia.—When Ardys 
was reigning over Sardis, 
the Cimmerian came into 
Asia, and took Sardis ex- 
cept the citadel. 


βασιλεὺς Μῆδος, βασιλεύω 
ὁ σαυτοῦ, καὶ ἐγὼ ἀνέχω 
(mid.) ὁράω ἄρχω 6 ὃς 
ἄρχω. — "Ανθρωπος én’ 
οὐδεὶς μᾶλλον συνίστημε 
(mid.) ἢ ἐπὶ οὗτος ὃς ἂν 
αἰσθάνομαι (2d aor. subj.) 
ἄρχω αὐτὸς ἐπιχειρέω .---- 
Σπάρτα ἀνάσσω ἔρχομαι, 
οὐκ ἐγὼ κρατέω.----τΣτρά- 
τευμα μὲν ἡγέομαι στρατ- 
ηγὸς, πλωτὴρ δὲ ὃ κυθερ- 
νήτης, ὁ δὲ κόσμος ϑεὸς, 
ὁ δὲ ψυχὴ νοῦς, ὁ δὲ περὶ 
ὁ βίος εὐδαιμοσύνη φρόν- 
ησις. ---- ᾿Αγωνίζομαι πρὸς 
ὁ κυριεύω 6 τε ᾿Ασία πᾶς, 
καὶ ὁ Ἑὐῤρώπη μέχρι Μα- 
κεδονία. ---- "Ἄρδυς τυραν- 
νεύω Σάρδεις, Κιμμέριος 
ἐς ὁ ᾿Ασία ἀφικνέομαι, καὶ 
Σάρδεις πλὴν ὁ ἀκρόπολις 
αἱρέω (2d aor.). 


Remark 1. The verbs to which the preceding rule refers are com- 
monly said to govern the genitive, because equivalent to a noun with 
the substantive-verb. Thus, ἄρχω is regarded as nothing more than 
ἄρχων εἰμί, βασιλεύω than βασιλεύς εἰμι, &c.; and the genitive is 
supposed to depend on the noun thus implied in the verb. We have 

ferred, however, laying down a broader principle. 

Remark 2. Some of these verbs are also constructed with a dative 
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or accusative. This takes place with the dative when the reference 
is to an object exposed to the continual operation of an action, and 
subjected to it; as in the Iliad (1, 71), where it is said of Calchas 
that he vyeco’ ἡγήσατ᾽ ᾿Αχαιῶν Ἴλιον eiow; i. €., guided the ships of 
the Greeks all the way to Ilium.—On the other hand, when verbs of 
this kind are found with the accusative, the reference is to some in- 
dividual act taking place at the time; thus, xparéw with the genitive 
is to rule over ; but with the accusative, to conquer, to subdue. (Com- 
pare Kihner, Gr. Gr., vol. 2, p. 197.) 


VI. Verbs which express giving, taking, or possessing 
a part, take the whole in the genitive. In other 
words, any verb may take the genitive when the 
reference is to a part. 


1. We see that even many bad |‘O μὲν ἀνδρία καὶ ὁ δεινότης 


men partake of courage and 
talent, but that temperance 
and justice are the exclu- 
sive possessions of the vir- 
tuous.—-Those who are al- 
ways acquiring have very 
little enjoyment of what 
they already have.—Every 
one strives to share the 
sepulchres of his fathers. 
— The Athenians built 
their walls with great haste, 
sparing neither house nor 
tomb, and the children and 
the women co-operated in the 
work.—They say that when 
the animals had voices, the 
ewe said to her master, 
“ Thou actest strangely in 
giving nothing to us, who 
furnish you wool, and 


ὁράω καὶ ὁ κακὸς ἀνὴρ 
(gen.) πολὺς μετέχω, ὁ δὲ 
σωφροσύνη καὶ ὁ δικαιο- 
σύνη ἴδιος κτῆμα ὁ καλὸς 
καὶ ἀγαθός εἰμι ( part.).— 
Ὁ ἀεὶ κτάομαι ἀπολαύο- 
μαι ἐλάχιστος (accus. plu- 
ral neut.) ὁ ὑπάρχω (pres. 
part. — neuter plural). — 
Ἕκαστος σπεύδω ὁ πα- 
τρῷος κοινωνέω τάφος .---- 
Ὃ ᾿Αθηναῖος μετὰ μέγας 
σπουδὴ οἰκοδομέω (im- 
perf.) ὁ τεῖχος, οὐτ᾽ οἰκία 
οὐτὲ τάφος (genitives) φεί- 
δρμαι " συλλαμθάνω (ἴπι- 
perf. mid.) δὲ ὁ ἔργον ὅ 
τε παῖς καὶ γυνή.---Φημὶ, 
ὅτε φωνήεις εἰμὶ ὁ ζῶον, 
ὁ ὄϊς πρὸς ὁ δεσπότης 
εἴπω, Θαυμαστὸς (accus. 
sing. neut.) ποιέω, ὃς ἐγὼ, 
μὲν, ὁ καὶ ἔριον σὺ καὶ 
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lambs, and cheese, but what 
we may get from the earth; 
but imparting to the dog, 
who furnishes thee nothing 
of the kind, the food which 
thou thyself hast.” —Asty- 
ages said, jesting, to Cyrus, 
“ And why, imitating the 
Sacian in the other things, 
didst thou not sip of the 
wine ?” 


2. It is proper that children 
should inherit their fathers’ 
friendship as well as prop- 
erty.—It is natural that he 
who has tried both should 
know in what points the 
life of a tyrant and of a 
private man differ in re- 
gard to joys and griefs.— 
Pytheas used to jest on De- 
mosthenes, saying that his 
thoughts smelt of the lamp. 
—Cyrus often used to send 
half-eaten geese, and halves 
of loaves, and other such 
things, ordering the bearer 
to say, “ Cyrus was pleased 
with these things ; he wish- 
es thee, therefore, also to 
taste of them.” 
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ἀρὴν καὶ τυρὸς παρέχω 
(participle), οὐδεὶς δίδωμε 
(pres. indic.) ὅστις ἂν μὴ 
ἐκ ὁ γῆ λαμθάνω (2d aor. 
subj.), ὁ δὲ κύων, ὃς οὐ- 
δεὶς τοιοῦτος σὺ παρέχω, 
μεταδίδωμε (pres. indic.) 
ὕσπερ (gen.) αὐτὸς ἔχω 
οἴτος ( gen.).— Aorvayne, 
ἐπισκώπτω, πρὸς Κῦρος 
εἴπω, καὶ τίς δὴ ὁ ἄλλος 
(accus. plur. neut.) μιμέο- 
μαι ὁ Σάκας, οὐκ ἀποῤῥο- 
φέω ὁ olvoc ; 


Πρέπει 6 παῖς ὥσπερ 6 οὐσία 


οὕτω καὶ ὁ φιλία ὁ πατρι- 
κὸς κληρονομέω. ---- Elxoc 
ὁ ἀμφότερος πειράω ( perf. 
part. pass.) εἰδέω, πῆ δια- 
φέρω ὃ τυραννικός τε καὶ 
ὁ ἰδιωτικὸς βίος εἰς ev- 
φροσύνη τε καὶ λύπη.--- 
Πυθέας ἐπισκώπτω εἰς Δη- 
μοσθένης, λέγω αὐτὸς ὃ 
ἐνθύμημα ἐλλύχνιον ὄζω. 
- Πολλάκις ὁ Κῦρος χὴν 
ἡμίθρωτος πέμπω, καὶ ἄρ- 
τος ἥμισυς (accus. plural 
neut.), καὶ ἄλλος τοιοῦτος, 
ἐπιλέγω κελεύω ὁ φέρω 
(pres. part.), Οὗτος ἥδομαι 
Κῦρος " βούλομαι οὗν καὶ 
σὺ οὗτος γεύω (1st aor.). 


VII. The genitive is used with εἶναι, γίγνεσθαι, ποι- 
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εἴσθαι, ἡγεῖσθαι, &c., to denote that of which some- 
thing is declared to be the property, possession, of- 
fice, part or duty, or characteristic quality. 


1. The planting of trees also 
belongs to the art of hus- 
bandry.— The decree of Ca- 
nonus commanded, if any 
one may have been convict- 
ed of injuring the Athe- 
nian people, that he be put 
to death and thrown into 
the pit ; and that his prop- 
erty be confiscated, and the 
tenth belong to the goddess. 
— The king thought that 
the Greeks were his own 
property, having them in 
the midst of his own coun- 
try, and within impassable 
rivers, and being able to 
bring against them a mul- 
titude of men, whom they 
could not kill, even if they 
would put themselves in 
their power. 

2. Many think that royalty, 
like priesthood, is any man’s 
affair, which of human 
things is the greatest, and 
requiring the most fore- 
sight.—To kill 7s the part 
of the conquerors, to die of 
the conquered.—Aristoph- 
anes and Agatho endeav- 
oured to force Socrates to 


Kivi ὁ γεωργικὸς τέχνη Kat 


ὁ ὁ δένδρον φυτεία..----Ὁ 
Κάνωνος ψήφισμα κελεύω 
ἐάν τις ὁ ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος δῆ- 
μος καταγιγνώσκω (1st ao- 
rist subj.) ἀδικέω ( present 
infin.) ἀποθνήσκω (accus. 
sing.—2d aor. part.) ἐς 6 
βάραθρον éubdAdAw: (1st 
aor. infin.) ὁ δὲ χρῆμα av- 
τὸς δημεύω (1st aor. infin.) 
kai ὁ ϑεὸς ἐπιδέκατός 
(neut.) εἰμι.--- Νομίζω βασ- 
ιλεὺς ὁ “Ἕλλην ἑαυτοῦ 
εἶμι, ἔχω ἐν μέσος ὁ ἑαυ- 
τοῦ χώρα, καὶ ποταμὸς ἐν- 
τὸς ἀδιάθατος" καὶ πλῆθος 
ἄνθρωπος ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸς δύνα- 
pat ἄγω (2d aor.), ὅσος 
οὐδ᾽ εἰ παρέχω (3d plur. 
pres. opt.) αὐτὸς (dative) 
δύναμαι ἂν ἀποκτείνω. 


Πολὺς νομίζω ὁ βασιλεία, 


ὥσπερ ἱερωσύνη, πᾶς ἀνήρ 
εἶμι, ὃς ὁ ἀνθρώπινος 
πρᾶγμα μέγας εἰμὲ καὶ 
πολὺς πρόνοια δέομαι.---- 
ὋὉ μὲν νικάω ὁ κατακαΐί- 
νω, ὁ δὲ ἡττάομαι ὁ ἀπο- 
θνήσκω εἰμί. ---- ᾿Ἀριστοφ- 
άνης καὶ ᾿Αγάθων προσαν- 
αγκάζω (imperf.) ὁ Σωκ- 
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acknowledge that it belong- 
ed to the same person to 
know how to write tragedy 
and comedy.—Does it ap- 
pear to thee to be the part 
of a philosopher to be ear- 
nest about what are called 
pleasures ? 


ράτης ὁμολογέω ὃ αὐτὸς 
ἀνήρ εἶμι κωμῳδία καὶ 
τραγῳδία ἐπίσταμαι ποι- 
έω.---Φαίνομαι σὺ φιλόσο- 
ῴος ἀνήρ elu σπουδάζω 
(perf. infin.) περὲ ὁ ἡδονὴ 
καλέω ; 


VIII. Verbs of perceiving, tasting, touching, smelling, 
and hearing; in other words, all verbs of sense, ex- 
cept sight, govern a genitive, as denoting the ob- 
ject from which the sensation proceeds. 


Oss. 1. In the case of sight, the sense was supposed to be exerted 
upon the object, rather than the sensation as originating from τί. 
Hence the use of the accusative. 

Oss. 2. ’Axotw is often used with the accusative, the sense of 
hearing being then, like that of sight, considered as directed 
upon the object, rather than the sensation as originating from tt 


1. The majority would hear|‘O πολὺς ἧδιον dv κωμῳδία 


with more pleasure the low- 
est comedy, than the poetry 
of Hesiod, Theognis, and 
Phocylides. — Whenever 
Agesilaus heard men bla- 
ming or praising any per- 
sons, he thought that he 
discerned the characters of 
the speakers not less than 
(of those) concerning whom 
they spoke.—The birds and 
quadrupeds which touch 
human bodies, though ma- 
ny were unburied (in the 
plague), either did not ap- 


ὁ φαῦλος ἀκούω (1st aor. 
opt.) ἢ ὁ "Ησίοδος καὶ Θέ- 
ογνις καὶ Φωκυλίδης ποί- 
ησις.---Οπότε ᾿Αγησίλαος 
ψέγω ἢ ἐπαινέω τις ἀκούω 
(optat.), οὐχ ἧττον οἶμαι 
καταμανθάνω 6 ὁ λέγω 
(part.) τρόπος ἢ περὶ ὃς 
λέγω (pres. opt.).—'O ὄρ- 
veov καὶ τετράπους (neu- 
ter) ὅσος ἄνθρωπος ἅπτω 
(mid.), πολὺς ἄταφος γίγ- 
γνομαι (genit. absol.) ἢ οὐ 
πρόσειμι (tmperf.), ἢ γεύω 
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proach, or, having tasted 
them, perished.— The be- 
siegers threw fire on the 
houses which were near the 
wall, and some the flame 
caught, being carried vio- 
lently against them from 
the porticoes and the tower. 


2. The towns of the Mossy- 
nect were distant from each 
other eighty stadia, and 
some more, and some less ; 
but they heard one another 
calling out from the one 
town to the other——-When 
the Lydians and the Per- 
sians joined battle, the 
horses, as soon as ever they 
smelt the camels, and saw 
them, turned back, and the 
hope of Cresus was de- 
stroyed. — Of what other 
animal than man has the 
soul perceived the existence 
of the gods, who have ar- 
ranged the greatest and most 
beautiful things ? 
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(1st aor. part. mid.) δι- 
αφθείρω (imperf.).—Ep- 
θάλλω (2d aor.) dé ὁ πολ- 
ἰορκέω καὶ 6 οἰκία πῦρ 
ὁ πλησίον ὁ τεῖχος " ὁ δὲ 
καὶ προσάπτω (18ὲ aor. 
mid.) ὁ φλὸξ, ἀπό τε ὁ 
στοὰ καὶ ὃ πύργος πολὺς 
(nom. sing. fem.) ἐπιφέρω 
(1s¢ aor. pass.). 


᾿Απέχω ὁ ὁ Μοσσύνοικος πό- 


Aig ἀπ’ ἀλλήλω στάδιον 
ὀγδοήκοντα, ὁ δὲ πλέον, ὁ 
δὲ μεῖον " ἀναθοάω δὲ ἀλ- 
λήλω συνακούω εἰς ὁ ἕτε- 
ρος ἐκ 6 ἕτερος πόλις. -ττ 
Ὥς δὲ σύνειμι ἐς ὁ μάχη 
ὁ Λυδός τε καὶ ὁ Πέρσης, 
ὡς ὀσφραίνομαι ὁ κάμηλος 
καὶ εἰδέω αὐτὸς, ὀπίσω ἀν- 
αστρέφω ὃ ἵππος, διαφθεί- 
pw (pluperf. pass.) te ὃ 
Κροῖσος (dat.) ὁ éAri¢.— 
Tic ἄλλος ζῶον ἢ ἄνθρω- 
πος ψυχὴ ϑεὸς (genit.), 6 
ὁ μέγας καὶ καλὸς συντάσ- 
σω (1st aorist part.) αἷσ- 
θάνομαι ( perfect) ὅτι εἰμί ; 


IX. Verbs of desiring, claiming, aiming at, reaching, 
attaining, laying hold of, &c., take a genitive of the 


object. 


1. Of those who knew what|'O Σωκράτης (accus.) γιγ- 


kind of person Socrates 
was, those who desire vir- 


νώσκω (part.) οἷός εἶμι 6 
ἀρετὴ épinus (mid.) πᾶς 
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tue all continue even now 
very greatly regretting him, 
as being most useful for 
the cultivation of virtue. 
— The Sophists say that 
they have no need of mon- 
ey, calling wealth “ paltry 
silver and gold ;” but, desi 
ring petty gain, they prom- 
ise that they will make those 
who associate with them all 
but immortal. — All men 
say that the Triballi agree 
as no other men do, but kill 
not only their neighbours, 
but others also, whomsoev- 
er they can reach.—It is 
proper for those who as- 
pire to virtue, from their 
very birth to be different 
from others. 


2. Darius, having hold of the 
girdle of Charidemus, ac- 
cording to the law of the 
Persians, handed him over 
to the attendants, and or- 
dered them to put him to 
death.—-I have seen those 
who exhort to despise rich- 
es, cling closely to then.— 
The Scomian mountain is 
desert and large, adjacent 
to Rhodope.-—He who has 
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ἐτὶ καὶ viv διατελέω πᾶς 
μάλα ποθέω ἐκεῖνος, ὡς 
ὠφέλιμός εἰμι (part.) πρὸς 
ἀρετὴ ἐπιμέλεια.---Ο σο- 
φιστὴς λέγω μὲν ὡς od- 
δεὶς (accus. sing. neuter) 
δέομαι χρῆμα, apyvpidtov 
καὶ χρυσίδιον 6 πλοῦτος 
ἀποκαλέω ’ μικρὸς δὲ κέρ- 
dog ὀρέγω (mid.) μόνον 
οὐκ ἀθάνατος ὑπισχνέομαι 
ποιέω ὁ αὐτὸς σύνειμι.---- 
Πᾶς φημι 6 Τρίθαλλος 
ὁμονοέω pév ὡς οὐδεὶς 
ἄλλος ἄνθρωπος, ἀπόλλυ- 
μὲ δ᾽ οὐ μόνον ὁ ὅμορος 
ἀλλὰ καὶ ὁ ἄλλος ὅσος ἂν 
ἐφικνέομαι (2d aor.) δύνα- 
pat (1st aorist subj.). — 
Προσήκω ὁ ἐπιθυμέω dpe- 
τὴ εὐθὺς ἀπὸ γενεὰ δια- 
φέρω (pres. part.) εἰμὶ ὁ 
ἄλλος. 


Δαρεῖος ἐπιλαμθάνω (2d aor. 


part. mid.) 6 ὁ Χαρίδημος 
ζώνη, κατὰ ὁ ὁ Πέρσης νό- 
μος, παραδίδωμι (1st aor.) 
ὁ ὑπηρέτης, καὶ προστάσ- 
ow ἀποκτείνω (1st aor.). 
—'‘O καταφρονέω trapat- 
véw χρῆμα ὁράω ἀπρὶξ ἔχω 
(pres. part. mid.) αὐτός. 
—'O Σκόμιος ὄρος ἐρῆμός 
εἶμι καὶ μέγας, ἔχω ( pres. 
part. mid.) ὁ “Ῥοδόπη. --- 
‘O ἀπαλλάσσω (2d aorist 
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detached himself as much 
as possible from eyes and 
ears, and, in a word, from 
the whole body, he is the 
man, if any one, who will 
attain to the true nature of 
things.—The heroes were 
all born, either a god hav- 
ing fallen in love with a 
mortal, or a mortal with a 
goddess. 
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pass.) ὅτι μάλέστα ὀφθαλ- 
μός τε καὶ οὗς, καὶ ὡς 
ἔπος εἴπω (infin.) σύμπας 
ὁ σῶμα, οὗτός εἰμι, εἴπερ 
τις καὶ ἄλλος, ὃ τυγχάνω 
( fut. mid.) ὅ εἶμι (γατί.). 
—‘O ἥρως πᾶς δή που γίγ- 
γομαὲ (perfect), ἐράω (1st 
aorist part. pass. —genit. 
absol.) ἢ ϑεὸς ϑνητὸς, ἢ 
ϑνητὸς ϑεά. 


X. Specifications of place, time, and extent have a 
genitive of the whole, of which a part is thus de- 
fined. Hence the following rules: 

Rute I. Adverbs of place and time take the geni- 
tive case ; as, Πανταχοῦ τῆς γῆς, Everywhere 
on the earth.’ Owe τῆς ἡμέρας, Late in the day. 


1. Conon, having manned sev- 
_ enty triremes instead of the 
former ones, and with these 
sailing out, along with the 
other generals, plundered, 
landing sometimes at one 
place, and sometimes at an- 
other, of the enemies’ coun- 
try.—Euphranor, the en- 
gineer, when he knew that 
the men of the Pireus were 
about to bring up their 
engines along the course 
. (which comes) from the 


_ Lyceum, commanded all the |. 


carts to bring huge stones, 
and to throw them down in 


‘O Κόνων συμπληρόω τριῆ- 


ρης ἑθδομήκοντα ἀντὶ 6 
πρότερος, καὶ οὗτος ἀν- 
άγω (mid.), μετὰ ὁ ἄλλος 
στρατηγὸς, ἄλλοτε ἄλλῃ 
ἀποθαίνω ὁ ὁ πολέμιος 
χώρα, Anigowat.—Ev¢pa- 
νωρ, ὁ μηχανοποιὸς, ἐπεὶ 
γιγνώσκω (2d aor.) ὅτε ὃ 
ἐκ ὃ Πειραιεὺς κατὰ ὁ ἐκ 
Λύκειον δρόμος μέλλω (op- 
tat.) ὃ μηχανὴ προσάγω, ὃ 
ζεῦγος κελεύω πᾶς ἁμαξι- 
aiog λίθος ἄγω καὶ κατα- 
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whatever part of the course 
each person chose. — The 
citizens have gone so far 
in precaution, that many 
have made a law, that even 
he who associates with a 
person polluted by murder 
should not be pure. 


2. When the sun, in his de- 


μὰ 


»Ῥαγέμωγε, is arrived where it 
as evident that, if he shall 
go far farther, we will be 
stiffened by the cold, he 
turns again, and approach- 
es, and goes backward and 
forward in that part of the 
heavens where he can do us 
most service.—The Phiia- 
sians with Chares got both 
themselves safe home, and 
the (beasts) which they were 
conducting ; and, as they 
had been awake during the 
night, they slept till far on 
in the day. 
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6aA AW, ὅπου ἕκαστος Bot- 
λομαι (opt.) ὁ δρόμος. ---- 
Οὕτω δὲ πόῤῥω προέρχο- 
μαι φυλακὴ ὁ πολίτης, ὧσ- 
τε ποιέω (perf. pass.) νό- 
μος ὃ μιαιφόνος μηδὲ ὁ 
σύνειμι καθαρεύω. 


Ὅταν ἄπειμι (ρατί.) ὁ ἥλιος 


γίγνομαε (2d aor. subj.) 
ἔνθα δῆλός εἰμι, ὅτι, εἰ 
πρόσω ἄπειμι ( pres.), ἀπο- 
πήγνυμι (2d future pass.) 
ὑπὸ ὁ ψῦχος, πάλιν ἂν 
τρέπω, καὶ προσχωρέω, Kai 
ἐνταῦθα ὁ οὐρανὸς ἀνα- 
στρέφω (mid.), ἔνθα ἂν μά- 
λιστα ἐγὼ ὠφελέω (opt.). 
--Ὁ Φλιάσιος μετὰ Χάρης 
καὶ ἑαυτοῦ καὶ ὃς (neut.) 
ἄγω ἀποσώζω" ὡς δὲ 6 
νὺξ (accus.) ἀγρυπνέω (1st 
aor.) καθεύδω μέχρι πόῤ- 
joo ὁ ἡμέρα. 


Rozz II. Neuters denoting degree, such as τοῦτο, 
τοσοῦτο, &c., and ὡς, οὕτως, &c., with ἔχειν, 


take the genitive. 


the Greeks both by land and 
sea, came to that degree of 
insatiable ambition as to 
attempt also to injure Asia. 


. The Lacedemonians,ruling | Λακεδαιμόνιος dpyw ὁ "EA- 


λην kai κατὰ γῆ καὶ κατὰ 
ϑάλασσα, εἰς οὗτος (neut.) 
ἀπληστία ἔρχομαι, ὥστε 
καὶ 6 ᾿Ασία κακῶς ποιέω 
ἐπιχειρέω (1st aor. indic.). 
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—Mnasippus, when he had 
landed in Corcyra, rava- 
ged the country, which had 
magnificent dwellings, and 
wine-cellars constructed in 
the farms ; so that they said 
that the soldiers reached 
such a pitch of luxury, that 
they would not drink ex- 
cept it were fragrant wine. 
—We should pursue and 
exercise temperance, but 
shun licentiousness with 
all the speed which each of 
us has.—The commanders 
of the Barbarian divisions, 
seeing the Persians advan- 
cing to pursue the Greeks, 
all immediately took up 
their standards, and pur- 
sued with all the speed 
which each of them had. 

2. The Peloponnesians on a 
single signal suddenly turn- 
ing their ships round, sail- 
ed, as speedily as each could, 
full against the Athenians, 
and hoped to intercept all 
the ships.—Cyrus endeav- 
oured to dissuade Lysander 
from fighting with the Athe- 
nians, if he should not have 
more ships; and, having 
reminded (him) how friend- 
ly he was both towards the 
city of the Lacedemonians 
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--μνάσιππος ἐπεὶ εἰς Κέρ- 
κυρα ἀποθαίνω (2d aor.), 
δηιόω (imperf.) ὁ χώρα, 
μεγαλοπρεπής τε οἴκησις, 
καὶ οἰνὼν κατασκευάζω 
(perf. part.) ἔχω ἐπὶ ὁ 
ἀγρός - (gen.) ὥστε φημὶ 
ὁ στρατιώτης εἰς τοιοῦτος 
τρυφὴ ἔρχομαι (2d aor.), 
ὥστε οὐκ ἐθέλω πίνω εἰ 
μὴ ἀνθοσμίας εἰμί (opt.). 
--- Σωφροσύνη μὲν diwK- 
τέος (neut.) καὶ ἀσκητέος 
(neut.), ἀκολασία δὲ φευκ- 
τέος (neut.) ὡς ἔχω ποῦς 
ἕκαστος ἐγώ. --- Πέρσης 
ὁράω ὁρμάω (perf. part. 
pass.) διώκω ὁ “Ἕλλην ὁ 
ὁ βαρθαρικὸς τέλος ἄρχων 
αὐτίκα πᾶς αἴρω (1st aor.) 
ὁ σημεῖον, καὶ διώκω ὡς 
move ἕκαστος ἔχω. 


Ὃ πΠελοποννήσιος ἀπὸ ση- 


μεῖον εἰς ἄφνω ἐπιστρέ- 
gw (1st aor.) ὁ ναῦς, με- 
τωπηδὸν πλέω ὡς τάχος 
ἕκαστος ἔχω, ἐπὶ ὁ ᾿Αθη- 
ναῖος, καὶ ἐλπίζω πᾶς ὁ 
ναῦς ἀπολαμθάνω ( future 
infin.),—'O Κῦρος Λύσαν- 
ὅρος οὐκ ἐάω (imperfect) 
ναυμαχέω πρὸς ὁ ᾿Αθη- 
ναῖος, ἐὰν μὴ πολλῷ πλέ- 
wy ναῦς ἔχω " (subj.) καὶ 
ἀναμνάω ὡς ἔχω φιλία 
πρός τε ὁ ὁ Λακεδαιμόνιος 


_ 


GENITIVE CASE. 


and towards Lysander per- 
sonally, he set out on his 
return to his father.—Ag- 
esilaus proposed prizes both 
to the squadrons of cavalry 
which should ride best, and 
to those of the heavy-armed 
which should be in the best 
condition of body. 
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πόλες, καὶ πρὸς Λύσανδρος 
ἰδίᾳ, dvabaivw παρὰ ὁ πα- 
τήρ. ---- ᾿Αγησίλαος ἄθλον 
προτίθημι (1st aor.) καὶ ὁ 
ἱππικὸς τάξις ὅστις κρά- 
tioTa ἂν ἱππεύω, καὶ ὁ 
ὁπλιτικὸς (τάξις) ὅστις ἂν 
ἄριστα σῶμα ἔχω. 


ΧΙ. The genitive is used of the point of time, this be- 
ing conceived of as a part of a larger duration. 
Thus, Τῆς ἡμέρας, τῆς νυκτός, By day, by night. 


plough the ground in win- 
ter, 1 would be mud ; if 
tn summer, the earth will 
be hard to move with the 
team: it seems, then, that 
we ought to begin this work 
an spring. — The general 
must never be without 
thought, but by night con- 
sider beforehand what those 
under his command shall 
do when day arrives ; by 
day, how the arrangements 
for night shall be best made. 


Socrates to live thirty days 
after his trial, because the 
Delian festival was in that 
month, and the law did not 
allow any one to be put to 
death by public authority 


O 2 


- If we should begin to| Ei dpyw (opt. mid.) ἀρόω ὁ 


γῆ χειμὼν, πηλὸς ἄν εἰμι" 
εἰ δὲ ὁ ϑέρος σκληρός εἰμε 
ὁ γῆ κινέω ὁ ζεῦγος " κιν- 
δυνεύω οὖν ἔαρ εἰμὶ οὗτος 
ὁ ἔργον (genit.) ἀρκτέος 
(neut. sing.).—Aei 6 στρα- 
τηγὸς μηδέποτε ἀφροντίσ- 
τως ἔχω, ἀλλὰ ὁ μὲν νὺξ 
προσκοπέω τίς ποιέω ὃ 
ἄρχω (pres. part. pass.), 
ἐπειδὰν ἡμέρα γίγνομαι " 
(2d aor. subj.) ὁ δὲ ἡμέρα 
ὅπως ὁ (neuter) εἰς νὺξ 
κάλλιστα ἔχω ( fut.). 


2. It became necessary for|’Avdykn γίγνομαι (2d aor.) 


Σωκράτης peta ὁ κρίσις 
τριάκοντα ἡμέρα βιόω, διὰ 
ὁ Δηλία μὲν ἐκεῖνος ὁ μήν 
εἶμι, ὁ δὲ νόμος μηδεὶς Edw 
δημοσίᾳ ἀποθνήσκω, ἕως 
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till the embassy should re-| 


turn from Delos.— All the 
soldiers came together on 
the following day, and made 
a decree that, if any one in 
future should mention sep- 
arating the army, he be 
punished with death.—An- 
acharsis came into the vil- 
lage, and found Myson, in 
summer, fitting a handJe to 
a plough, and said, “* Nay, 
O Myson, τὲ 18 not now 
time for a plough:” * Quite 
so,” said he, “to mend tt.” 


GENITIVE CASE. 


ἂν ὁ ϑεωρία ἐκ Δῆλος ἐπ- 
ανέρχομαι (2d aor. subj.) 
—'O δὲ ὑστεραῖος (ἡμέρα) 
συνέρχομαι ὁ στρατιώτης 
πᾶς καὶ δόγμα ποιέω (1st 
aor. mid.), ἐάν τις ὁ Aot- 
πὸς (genit.) μνάομαι (1st 
aor. subj. pass.) δίχα ὁ 
στράτευμα ποιέω, ϑάνατος 
αὐτὸς ζημιόω. ---- ἔρχομαι 
᾿Ανάχαρσις εἰς ὁ κώμη καὶ 
εὑρίσκω Μύσων, ϑέρος, 
ἐχέτλη ἄροτρον προσαρ- 


μόττω, καὶ εἴπω, ᾿Αλλ’ ὦ 
Μύσων οὐχ ὥρα νῦν dpoe 
tpov: Καὶ μάλα, φημὶ, 
ὥστε ἐπισκευάζω, 


XII, The genitive is used with words which denote 
fulness or want, privation, &c. 


1, They say that Euripides, Φημὶ Ἐὐριπίδης, δίδωμε Σωκ» 


having given to Socrates a 
treatise of Heraclitus, ask- 
ed him, “ What does tt ap- 
pear (to thee)?” and that he 
replied, ‘* What I have un- 
derstood is noble, and I sup- 
pose what I have not un- 
derstood ; but it needs a De- 
lian diver.” — Aristippus, 
having been asked by Dio- 
nysius why philosophers go 
to the doors of the rich, but 
the rich no longer to those 
of philosophers, replied, 


ράτης ὁ Ἡράκλειτος ovy- 
γραμμα, ἔρομαι, Τίς δοκέω; 
ὁ δέ φημι, Ὃς (neut. plur.) 
μὲν συνίημι, γενναῖός (él 
μι)" οἷμαι δὲ καὶ ὃς μὴ 
συνίημι" πλὴν Δήλιεός γέ 
τις δέομαι κολυμθητής.-- 
᾿Αρίστιππος ἐρωτάω ὑπὸ 
Διονύσιος, διὰ τίς ὁ μὲν 
φιλόσοφος ἐπὶ ὁ ὁ πλού- 
σιος ϑύρα ἔρχομαι, ὁ δὲ 
πλούσιος ἐπὶ ὁ ὁ φιλόσο» 


GENITIVE CASE. 


“ Because the latter know 
what they want, but the for- 
mer do not know.” —Sope- 
us, having freighted two 
ships with corn, and given 
him money, sent his son out 
at once to trade and see the 
world. 


2. For what other reason is a 


trireme crowded with men 
a formidable thing to ene- 
mies, or an agreeable spec- 
tacle to friends, than be- 
cause τέ sails swiftly ?— 
Tyrants are never short of 
praise, the most agreeable 
entertainment of the ear ; 
Jor all who are present with 
them praise everything, both 
whatever they say and what- 
ever they do.—The army of 
Cyrus was always full of 
zeal, ambition, strength, 
confidence, obedience. — 
Think it a greater loss to 
be deprived of friends than 
of money.—Many embas- 
gies came to Alexander at 
Memphis from Greece, and 
he sent away no one disap- 
pointed of what he wanted. 
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φος οὐκέτι, φημὶ, Ὅτι ὁ 
μὲν ἴσημι ὃς (plur.) δέο- 
μαι, ὁ δὲ οὐκ ἴσημι.----Σω- 
παῖος γεμίζω δύο ναῦς σῖ- 
τος, καὶ χρῆμα δίδωμι, ἐκ- 
πέμπω ὁ υἱὸς ἅμα κατ᾽ ἐμ- 
πορία καὶ κατὰ ϑεωρία. 


Τριήρης δέ τοι σάττω (perf. 


part.) ἄνθρωπος διὰ τίς 
ἄλλος φοθερός εἰμι πολέ- 
μιος, ἢ φίλος ἀξιοθέατος 7) 
ὅτι ταχὺ πλέω ;—'O τύ- 
ραννος ὁ μὲν ἡδὺς ἀκρό- 
αμα, ἔπαινος, οὔποτε σπα- 
νίζω" πᾶς γὰρ ὁ πάρειμι 
αὐτὸς πᾶς, καὶ ὅσος ἂν 
λέγω καὶ ὅσος ἂν ποιέω, 
ἐπαινέω.----Ο Κῦρος στρά- 
τευμα μεστός εἶμι ἀεὶ προ- 
θυμία, φιλοτιμία, ῥώμη, 
ϑάρσος, πειθώ. ---- Μέγας 
ζημία ἡγέομαι, φίλος ἢ 
χρῆμα στερίσκω. κ-“---- Ele 
Μέμφις ᾿Αλέξανδρος πρεσ- 
θεία πολὺς ἐκ ὁ Ἑλλὰς 
ἥκω, καὶ οὔκ ἐστιν ὅστις 
ἀτυχέω (1st aor. part.) ὃς 
δέομαι ἀποπέμπω. 


XIII. The genitive is used with verbs, adjectives, 
and adverbs, which involve the idea of separation, 
removal, difference, failure, change, &c, 
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GENITIVE CASE. 


1. Lysander anchored with one | ‘Oppicw (1st aor. mid.) ὁ Λύ- 


hundred and fifty ships at 
the Pireus, and prevented 
the vessels from sailing tn. 
—If thou art about to re- 
main some time in the same 
place, first of all thou must 
not neglect a healthy en- 
campment ; and this thou 
canst not miss if thou take 
pains.—Cyrus was trained 
to give precedence both in 
the road, and in seats, and 
conversation, to his elders, 
not only brothers, but also 
citizens : 


2. Whomsoever of the govern- 
ors the king finds either 
neglecting the commanders 
of the garrisons, or making 
profit, these he chastises 
severely ; and, displacing 
them from their govern- 
ment, appoints other com- 
missioners.—Those who do 
not know, but falsely esti- 
mate their own power, nei- 
ther know what they want, 
nor what they are doing, 
nor with what (men) they 
associate ; but, being in er- 
ror respecting all these 
things, both miss what is 
good, and fall into what is 
bad. | 


σανδρος πρὸς ὁ Πειραιεὺς 
(accus.) ναῦς πεντήκοντα 
καὶ ἕκατον, καὶ ὁ πλοῖον 
εἴργω 6 εἴσπλους. --- Ἣν 
μὲν δήπου χρόνος τις μέλ- 
Aw (subj.) ἐν ὁ αὐτὸς (mas- 
culine) μένω, ὑγιεινὸς πρῶ- 
τον δεῖ στρατόπεδον μὴ 
ἀμελέω - (1st aor.) οὗτος 
δὲ οὐκ ἂν ἁμαρτάνω (2d 
aor. opt.) ἐάν περ μέλει 
(subj.) σύ. ---- Παιδεύω ὁ 
Κῦρος ὁ πρέσθυς, οὐ μό- 
γον ἀδελφὸς ἀλλὰ καὶ πο- 
λίτης, καὶ ὁδὸς καὶ ϑᾶκος 
καὶ λόγος ὑπείκω. 


Ὃς ἂν εὑρίσκω (2d aor. sub- 


junc.) ὁ ἄρχων ὃ βασιλεὺς 
ἢ καταμέλεω ὁ φρούραρχος, 
ἢ κατακερδαίνω, οὗτος χα- 
λεπῶς κολάζω, καὶ παύω 
ὁ ἀρχὴ ἄλλος ἐπιμελητὴς 
καθίστημι. ---- Ὁ μὴ εἰδέω 
(perf. part.), ἀλλὰ δια- 
ψεύδω (perf. part. pass.) 
ὁ ἑαυτοῦ δύναμις οὔτε ὃς 
(plur.) δέομαι ἴσημι οὔτε 
ὅστις πράττω οὔτε ὃς χρά- 
ομαι, ἀλλὰ πᾶς οὗτος δια- 


. μαρτάνω ὅ τε ἀγαθὸς ( plu- 


ral) ἀποτυγχάνω καὶ 6 κα- 
κὸς (dative) περιπίπτω. 


GENITIVE CASE. 
᾿Επεὶ δ᾽ ἐπὶ ὁ τάφρος (dat.) 


8. When the king did not at- 
tempt to hinder the army of 
Cyrus from crossing at the 
trench, it appeared to Cyrus 
and the rest that he had re- 
nounced fighting. —The Pi- 
sistratide themselves were 
the cause to the Athenians 
of their being delivered from 
tyrants.— Dost thou think 
that the gods enact just 
things, or things different 
from what are just? — 
Aristotle used a finical 
dress and shoes, and wore 
many rings ; but it is evi- 
dent how remote these things 
are from (the character) of 
a philosopher. 
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οὐκ κωλύω βασιλεὺς ὁ Κῦ- 
ρος στράτευμα διαθαίνω, 
δοκέω καὶ Κῦρος καὶ ὁ ἄλ- 
λος ἀπογιγνώσκω ( perf.) 
ὁ μάχομαι. ----- Ὃ Πεισισ- 
τρατίδης αὐτὸς αἴτιος γίγ- 
vowat ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος ὁ ἐλευ- 
θερόω (1st aor. infin. pass.) 
τύραννος. — Πότερον ὁ 
ϑεὸς ἡγέομαι ὁ δίκαιος vo- 
μοθετέω, ἢ ἄλλος ὁ δί- 
καιος ; --- Ἐσθὴης χράομαι 
περίεργος ὃ ᾿Αριστοτέλης 
καὶ ὑπόδεσις (sing.) καὶ 
δακτύλιος πολὺς φορέω - 
πᾶς δὲ οὗτος ὥς εἶμι ἀλ- 
λότριος φιλόσοφος δῆλον. 


XIV. The genitive is used to denote the price or 


value, 


The Chaldei served for hire, 
on account of their being 
very warlike and poor.— 
Biton and Euclides, sus- 
pecting that Xenophon had 
sold, through want, a horse, 
which he had parted with 
at Lampsacus for fifty da- 
rics, because they heard that 
he was fond of the horse, 
redeemed it and gave tt back, 
and would not receive the 


‘O Xaddaiog μισθὸς orpar- 


evw (mid.), διὰ ὁ πολεμικὸς 
καὶ πένης εἰμί.---Βίτων καὶ 
Εὐκλείδης ἵππος ὃς Ξεν- 
οφῶν ἐν Λάμψακος ἀπο- 
δίδωμε (2d aor. mid.) πεν- 
τήκοντα δαρεικὸς, ὑποπτ- 
εὔω αὐτὸς δι᾽ ἔνδεια πι- 
πράσκω, ὅτι ἀκούω αὐτὸς 
ἥδομαι ὁ ἵππος (dat.), λύω 
(1st aor. part. mid.) ἀπο- 
δίδωμι (2d aor.), καὶ ὁ τιμὴ 
οὐκ ἐθέλω ἀπολαμδάνω (2d 
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= 


price.—To the person who 
reproached him with having 
expensive dainties, Aristip- 
pus replied, ““ Wouldst not 
thou have purchased them 
for three oboli ?” and when 
he confessed it, “ Then,” 
said he, “I am not a vo- 
luptuary, but thou art a 
miser.”—The father of Is- 
chomachus endeavoured to 
dissuade him from buying 
highly-cultivated lands, for 
he said that they go for a 
great deal of money, and 
admit of no improvement. 
—To be free is an equwva- 
lent for ali riches.—There 
is nothing in human af- 
fairs more unequal than 
that both the bad and the 
good should be deemed wor- 
thy of equal things. 


GENITIVE CASE. 


α07.). --- Πρὸς ὁ ὀνειδίζω 
(1st aor.) αὐτὸς (dative) 
πολυτελὴς ὀψωνία (acc.), 
᾿Αρίστιππός φημι, Σὺ δ᾽ 
οὐκ ἂν τριώθολον οὗτος 
πρίαμαι ; (1st aor. mid.) 
ὁμολογέω δὲ (gen. absol.), 
Οὔκουν, φημὶ, φιλήδονος 
ἐγὼ, ἀλλὰ σὺ φιλάργυρος. 
—'O ᾿Ισχόμαχος πατὴρ 
οὐκ édw (imperf.) αὐτὸς 
χῶρος ἐξεργάζομαι ( perf. 
part.) ὠνέομαΐ, φημι γὰρ 
καὶ πολὺς ἀργύριον γίγ- 
voua καὶ ἐπίδοσις οὐκ 
ἔχω.---- λεύθερός (accus.) 
εἰμι ἀντάξιός (neut.) εἶμι 
ὁ πᾶς χρῆμα. --Οὐδεὶς ἄνι- 
coc 6 (gen. plur.) ἐν ἄν- 
θρωπός εἶμι, ἢ ὁ ἴσος 6 τε 
κακὸς καὶ ὁ ἀγαθὸς ἀξιόω. 


XV. The genitive is used with verbs of caring for, 
neglecting, remembering, forgetting, and the like. 


rather than things well 
done. — In their misfor- 
tunes all men are accus- 
tomed to call God to mind, 
but in their prosperity they 
despise him as a contrived 


. Men remember failures|‘O ἁμαρτάνω (perfect part. 


pass.) ἄνθρωπος μνάομαι 
(perf.) μᾶλλον ἢ ὃ εὖ ποι- 
éw (perf. part.).— Kata 6 
ἀτυχία (accus.) πᾶς ἄν. 
θρωπος ἔθω (perf. mid.) 
ὁ ϑεὸς μνημονεύω, ἐν δὲ 
ὁ εὐπραξία ὡς μῦθος ( plu- 
ral) πλάσσω (perf. part.) 


GENITIVE CASE. 


fable.—Those who under- 
take (to teach) political phi- 
losophy care nothing for 
truth, but think this their 
art, if they can attract as 
many as possible by the 
smallness of the fee and 
the magnitude of the prom- 
ised results.—His friends 
said to Cleombrotus at 
Leuctra, “ If thou let the 
Thebans go without a bat- 
tle, thou wilt be in danger 
of suffering the greatest se- 
verities from the city. If, 
therefore, thou have any re- 
gard for thyself, or desire 
for thy native country, thou 
must lead against these 


men.” 
2. Anaxagoras replied to the 


person who said, “ Dost 
thou take no interest in thy 
“country?” because he did 
not trouble himself about 
politics, ‘* Do not say so ; 
I take great interest in my 
country,” pointing to heav- 
en. — The Persians have 
more clothes upon their 
horses than upon their 
beds, for they do not study 
riding so much as sitting 
softly. —I fear lest, if 
we once learn to live idle 
in abundance like the Lo- 
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καταφρονέω αὐτός (gen.). 
- Ὁ ὁ πολιτικὸς λόγος 
ὑπισχνέομαι ὁ μὲν ἀλή- 
θεια οὐδεὶς (neut.) φρον- 
τίζω" ἡγέομαι δὲ οὗτός 
εἶμι ὁ᾽ τέχνη, ἢν ὡς πολὺς 
(superlat.) ὁ σμικρότης ὁ 
μισθὸς “Kai ὁ μέγεθος ὁ 
ἐπάγγελμα προσάγω (2d 
aor. subj. mid.).—'O φίλος 
ὁ Κλεύόμδροτος ἐν Λεῦκτρα 
λέγω, Ei ἀφίημι ὁ Θηδαῖος 
ἄνευ μάχη κινδυνεύω ὁ ἔσ- 
χατος (neut.) ὑπὸ ὁ πόλις 
πάσχω (2d aor.). Elnep 
οὖν ἢ σαυτοῦ κήδομαι ἢ ὁ 
πατρὶς ἐπιθυμέω, ἀκτέος 
(neut.) ἐπὶ ὁ ἀνήρ. 


᾿Αναξαγόρας πρὸς 6 εἴπων, 


Οὐδεὶς (neut.) σὺ μέλει 6 
πατρίς; (ὅτι οὐκ φροντίζω 
ὁ πολιτικὸς), Ἑϊῤφημέω, 
φημὶ, ἐγὼ γὰρ καὶ σφόδρα 
μέλει ὁ πατρὶς, δείκνυμι 
(1st aor.) ὁ οὐρανός.----Ὁ 
Πέρσης στρῶμα πολὺς ἔχω 
ἐπὶ ὁ ἵππος (gen.) ἢ ἐπὶ ὁ 
εὐνή" οὐ γὰρ ὁ ἱππεία 
οὕτως, ὥσπερ ὃ μαλακῶς 
κάθημαι, ἐπιμέλομαι.---Δεί- 
dw (perfect) μὴ ἂν ἅπαξ 
μανθάνω ἐν ἄφθονος (neu- 
ter plur.) ἀργὸς βιοτεύω, 
ὥσπερ ὁ Λωτοφάγος, ἐπι- 
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tophagi, we forget the way 
home. 


GENITIVE CASE. 


λανθάνω (2d aorist subj. 
mid.) ὁ οἴκαδε ὁδός. 


XVI. Verbs of accusing, complaining against, arraign- 
ing, condemning, &c., take a genitive of the crime, 
charge, or (in the case of Savdrov) the punish- 
ment, and another also of the person. 


1, The elder men among the|'O γεραιὸς ὁ Πέρσης δικάξζω 


Persians both decide all 
public and private matters, 
and judge capitally, and 
chose all the magistrates.— 
The Lacedemonians, hav- 
ing sent ambassadors to the 
Athenians, charged The- 
mistocles also with the Me- 
dism of Pausanias, and 
required them to punish 
him with the same penal- 
ties. — Ain assembly was 
held, in which others also, 
and Theramenes especially, 
accused the generals, say- 
ing that they deserved to be 
called to account, because 
they had not taken up the 
shipwrecked persons. 


ὅ τε κοινὸς πᾶς Kai 6 ἴδιος 
(neuters), καὶ ϑάνατος δὲ 
οὗτος κρίνω, καὶ ὁ ἀρχὴ 
πᾶς αἱρέω (πιϊά.).---ο Μή- 
ὅδισμος ὁ Παυσανίας Λακε- 
δαιμόνιος, πρεσθεὺς πρὸς 
ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος πέμπω, συνε- 
παιτιάω καὶ 6 θεμιστο- 
κλῆς, ἀξιόω τε ὁ αὐτὸς 
(dat.) κολάζω (mid.) ad- 
τός. ---- ᾽ἘἘΚΚλησία yiyvo- 
μαι, ἐν ὃς ὁ στρατηγὸς 
καταγορέω ἄλλος τε καὶ 
θηραμένης μάλιστα, δίκαι- 
ός (accus.) elute λέγω λό- 
γος ὑπέχω (2d aor. infin.) 
διότι οὐκ ἀναιρέω (2d aor. 
mid.) ὁ ναναγός. 


2. The thirty tyrants first of |\‘O τριάκοντα πρῶτον μὲν ὃς 


all seized and capitally ar- 
raigned those whom all 
knew to live in the democ- 
racy by sycophancy, and to 
be an annoyance to the vir- 
tuous, and the senate glad- 


mac eldéw (pluperf. mid.) 
ἐν 6 δημοκρατία ἀπὸ συκ- 
οφαντία ζάω (pres. part.), 
καὶ ὁ καλὸς καὶ ἀγαθὸς 
βαρύς εἶμι (part.) συλ- 
λαμθάνω ( pres. part.) ὑπά- 
yw (imperf.) ϑάνατος, καὶ 


GENITIVE CASE. 


ly passed a decree against 
them ; and all the others, 
who were conscious to them- 
selves of not being such, 
were by no means offended. 
—Socrates was accused of 
emprety by Melitus.—So- 
tion says that Anaxagoras 
was brought to trial for 
ampiety by Cleon, because 
he said that the sun was 
red-hot iron. — /Eschines 
accused Ctesiphon of ille- 
gal (decrees), because he 
proposed to crown Demos- 
thenes in the middle of his 


magistracy. 
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ὅ τε βουλὴ ἡδέως αὐτὸς 
καταψηφίζω (tmperf.mid.), 
ὅ τε ἄλλος ὅσος συνειδέω 
(pluperf. mid.) ἑαυτοῦ μή 
εἰμι (part.) τοιοῦτος οὐδεὶς 
ἄχθομαι (imperfect).—‘O 
Σωκράτης ἀσέθεια φεῦγω 
(2d aor. act.) ὑπὸ Μέλετος. 
- Σωτίων φημὶ ὑπὸ Κλέ- 
wy ᾿Αναξαγόρας ἀσέθεια 
κρίνω (18ὲ aor.) διότι ὁ 
ἥλιος μύδρος λέγω διάπυ- 
ρος.--- Αἰσχίνης Κτησιφῶν 
παράνομος γράφω (1st aor. 
mid.), ὅτι Δημοσθένης με- 
ταξὺ ἄρχω στεφανόω κε- 
λεύω. 


XVII. The crime, &c., may also be put in the nomi- 
native with the passive, or the accusative with the 
active verb, and, when the verb is compounded 
with κατά, the person in the genitive; as, Kara- 
γνῶναί τινος ἱεροσυλίαν, To condemn one of sacri- 


lege. 


To the person who said to| Πρὸς 6 εἴπω Σωκράτης, Od- 


Socrates, ‘‘ The Athenians 
have passed sentence of 
death upon thee,” he re- 
plied, “‘ And Nature upon 
them.” — When men con- 
demn any one of sacrilege 
or theft, they do not pro- 
portion the punishment to 
the magnitude of what they 


have taken, but adjudge 
P 


νατὸς σὺ καταγιγνώσκω 
(2d aor.) ᾿Αθηναῖος, Κἀ- 
κεῖνός, φημι ὁ φύσις. ---ο 
Ὅταν τίς ὁ ἄνθρωπος 
καταγιγνώσκω (2d aorist 
subj.) lepoovdia ἢ κλο- 
πὴ, οὐ πρὸς ὁ μέγεθος ὃς 
(gen. plur.) dv λαμθάνω 
(2d aor. subj.) ὁ τιμωρία 
ποιέω (mid.), GAA’ ὁμοίως 
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death alike against all.— 
Much injustice was impu- 
ted to Pausanias by the 
Greeks who came to Spar- 
ta, and it seemed rather an 
imitation of tyranny than a 
military command.—They 
say that Socrates, when he 
heard Plato read his Lysis, 
said, “O Hercules, how 
many things did the young 
man falsely impute to me!” 
—Sophocles, the tragedian, 
being brought to trial for 
dotage by his son Iophon, 
at the close of his life, read 
to the judges the Cidipus 
at Colonus; so that the 
judges greatly admired him, 
but passed a sentence of 
madness against his son. 


GENITIVE CASE. 


ἅπας ϑάνατος κατακρίνω. 
--πολὺς ἀδικία κατηγορ- 
έω Ilavoaviac ὑπὸ ὁ “Ἔλ.- 
λην ὁ ἐς Σπάρτα ἀφικνέο- 
μαι, καὶ τυραννὶς μᾶλλον 
φαίνω (mid.) μίμησις ἢ 
στρατηγία.---Φημὶ Σωκρά- 
της ἀκούω ὁ Λύσις ἀνα- 
γιγνώσκω Πλάτων, Ἥρακ- 
λῆς, εἴπω, ὡς πολὺς ἐγὼ 
καταψεύδομαι (πιρεγ.) ὁ 
νεανίσκος. ---- Σοφοκλῆς, ὁ 
τραγῳδοποιὸς, ὑπὸ ᾿Ιοφῶν 
ὁ υἱὸς ἐπὶ τέλος (dat.) 6 
βίος παράνοια κρίνω ( pres. 
part. pass.), ἀναγιγνώσκω 
(2d aor.) ὁ δικαστὴς Oldi- 
πους ὁ ἐπὶ Κολωνός " (da- 
tive) ὥστε ὁ δικαστὴς ὃ 
μὲν ὑπερθαυμάζω (1st aor. 
infin.), καταψηφίζω (1st 
aor. infin. mid.) δὲ ὁ υἱὸς 
αὐτὸς μανία. 


XVIII. Verbs of envying, grudging, sparing, &c., take 
a genitive of the thing envied, spared, &c., and a 
dative of the person ; as, Φθονῶ σοι τῆς σοφίας, I 


envy thee thy wisdom. 


Pharnabazus secretly envied|'YropOovéw Φαρνάθαζος 6 


Tissaphernes his command, 
and was displeased that he 
had been deprived of /Eolis. 
—Themistocles commanded 
all the Athenians who were 
in the city, with the whole 


στρατηγία ὁ Τισσαφέρνης, 
καὶ ὁ Αἰολὶς χαλεπῶς φέ- 
pw ἀποστερέω ( perf. part.). 
---Θεμιστοκλῆς κελεύω τει- 
χίζω πᾶς ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος παν- 
δημεὶ ὁ ἐν ὁ πόλις καὶ αὖ- 


μὰ 


. Socrates taught how far it 


GENITIVE CASE. 


population, both themselves, 

and wives, and children, 
to buzld the wall, sparing 
neither public nor pri- 
vate building, whence there 
would be any benefit for the 
work. — If, through fear, 
men were not willing to 
come near one another du- 
ring the plague, they per- 
ished in solitude ; if they 
went, they were destroyed, 
and especially those who 
laid claim to anything of 
rectitude ; for, through 
shame, they did not spare 
themselves.— The Phocians 
and Plateans, and the oth- 
er Beotians, killed the now 
unresisting Thebans with- 
out any order, some rush- 
ing into the houses, some | 
even supplicating at the. 
temples, sparing neither 
women nor children. 


SA sss 
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τὸς καὶ γυνὴ Kai παῖς, 
φείδομαι μήτε δημόσιος 
μήτε ἴδιος οἰκοδόμημα, 
ὅθεν τις ὠφέλειά εἰμι ( fu- 
ture) ἐς ὁ ἔργον. ---- Ἐὖτε 
μὴ ϑέλω (opt.) ἐν ὃ λοιμὸς, 
δείδω (perfect part.) ἀλ- 
λήλων πρόσειμι, ἀπόλλυ- 
μὲ (imperf.) ἐρῆμος etre 
πρόσειμι (opt.) διαφθείρω 
(2mperf. mid.), καὶ μάλισ- 
τα ὁ ἀρετή τις μεταποιέἕω 
(mid.), αἰσχύνη γὰρ ἀφειὸ- 
ἕω σφεῖς αὐτός.----Φωκεύς 
τε καὶ Πλαταιεὺς καὶ 6 
ἄλλος Βοιωτὸς, οὐδὲ ἀμύ. 
vo) (mid.) ἐτὶ ὁ Onbaioc 
οὐδεὶς κόσμος κτείνω (ἐπι- 
perf.), ὁ μὲν ἐν ὁ οἰκία 
ἐπεισπίπτω, ὁ δὲ καὶ πρὸς 
ἱερὸν (dat.) ἱκετεύω" οὔτε 
γυνὴ οὔτε παῖς φείδομαι. 


XIX. Relative adjectives, to which belong those in 
«ἱκός, when derived from active verbs, take a geni- 
tive of the object by which the sense is completed. 


was necessary that he who 
was well educated should 
be skilled in each science. 
—It is not easy either to 


get suitable workmen in all 


Σωκράτης διδάσκω (imperf.) 


μέχρις ὅστις δεῖ (opt.) ἔμ- 
πειρός εἶμι ἕκαστος μάθη- 
μα ὁ ὀρθῶς παιδεύω ( perf. 
»αγί.).---Οὔτε κτάομαι (1st 
aor.) πᾶς ὁ τέχνη (gen.) ἐρ- 
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the arts, nor possible to be- 
come one’s self skilled in 
them.—I should be surpri- 
sed if a discourse well spo- 
ken were of more use, in 
respect to goodness, to those 
who are altogether without 
instruction in virtue, than 
a song well sung is of use, 
in respect to music, to those 
who are altogether without 
instruction in MUSiC. 


2. Phalinus, one of the her- 
alds who came from Tissa- 
phernes, was a Greek, who 
happened to be with him, 
and to be in honour ; for 
he pretended to be knowing 
in what related both to ma- 
neuvres and heavy-armed 
Sighting —W hat perception 
should we have had of sweet 
and sharp things, and of all 
the pleasant things (enjoy- 
ed) through the mouth, if a 
tongue had not been form- 
ed within capable of dis- 
criminating these things ? 
— Bias said that the being 
enamoured of impossthili- 
ties, and the being apt to 
Sorget others’ misfortunes, 
is a disease of the mind.— 
Tactics are a very incon- 


siderable part of general- 


GENITIVE CASE. 


γάτης ῥᾷδιος οἷος (accus. 
plur.) δεῖ, οὔτε αὐτὸς ἔμ- 
πειρὸος γίγνομαι (2d aor.) 
αὐτὸς (gen.) οἷός τε (neut.). 
--- ἀπαίδευτος παντάπα- 
σιν ἀρετὴ ϑαυμάζω ἂν, εἴ 
τις (neut.) πλέον ἂν ὠφελ- 
ἕω (1st aor. opt.) λόγος 
λαλῶς péw (1st aor. part.) 
εἰς ἀνδραγαθία, ἢ 6 ἀπαΐί- 
δευτος μουσικὴ dopa κα- 
λῶς ἄδω (1st aor. part.) 
εἷς μουσική. 


Φαλῖνος, εἷς ὁ παρὰ Τισσα- 


φέρνης ἔρχομαι (2d aorist 
part.) κήρυξ, “Ἕλλην εἰμὲ, 
ὃς τυγχάνω παρ᾽ ἐκεῖνός 
εἶμι (pres. part.), καὶ ἐν- 
τίμως ἔχω" (pres. part.) 
καὶ γὰρ προσποιέω (im- 
perf. mid.) ἐπιστήμων εἰμὲ 
ὁ (plur.) ἀμφὶ ὁ τάξις τε 
καὶ ὁπλομαχία.----Τἰς alo- 
θησις ἄν εἶμι (imperfect) 
γλυκὺς καὶ δριμὺς καὶ πᾶς 
ὁ διὰ στόμα ἡδὺς, εἰ μὴ 
γλῶττα οὗτος γνώμων ἐν- 
ἐργάζομαι; (1st αογ.)---Βίας 
λέγω νόσος ψυχὴ 6 ὁ ἀδύ- 
νατὸς ἐράω (act.), ἀλλό- 
τριος δὲ κακὸς ἀμνημόνευ- 
τός εἶμι. -- Ὁ τακτικὸς 
(neuter plur.) πολλοστὸς 


,΄ 


μέρος εἰμὶ στρατηγία" καὶ 


μ. 


GENITIVE CASE, 


ship; for the general should 
be ready in procuring what 
belongs to war, and supply- 
ing necessaries to his sol- 
diers.—Crates, the philos- 
opher, was magnanimous, 
and prone to despise those 
things which are admired 
by the multitude. 
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yap παρασκευαστικὸς ὁ 
(plur.) εἰς ὁ πόλεμος ὁ 
στρατηγός εἶμι χρὴ, καὶ 
ποριστικὴς ὁ ἐπιτήδειος ὃ 
στρατιώτης. ---- Κράτης ὁ 
φιλόσοφος μεγαλόφρων εἰ- 
μὲ καὶ καταφρονητικὸς ὁ 
ὑπὸ ὁ πλῆθος ϑαυμάζω. 


XX. The following adverbs govern a genitive case: 
ἀντίον, ἀντιπέρας, πέραν, πλησίον, ἐγγύς, πλήν, 
ἄνευ, χωρίς, μεταξύ, μέχρι. 


Lampsacus, and the Helles- 
pont here is about fifteen 
stadia across.—The Lace- 
demonians and their allies 
made an expedition with a 
hundred ships to the island 
Zacynthus, which lies over 
against Elis. — At day- 
break the Greeks see caval- 
ry on the other side of the 
river, fully armed, as τῇ 
about to hinder them from 
crossing. — Cyrus, having 
perceived that those who 
had revolted to him would 
fare badly, being near Bab- 


ylon, sent a herald to the |, 


Assyrian, saying that he 
was ready to let alone the 
cultivators of the ground, 
and not to injure them, if 


P2 


. JEgospotami is opposite to ] 'Ο Alyoororapol ἀντίον εἰμὲ 


ὁ Λάμψακος, διέχω δὲ ὁ 
Ἑλλήσποντος οὗτος (da- 
tive sing. fem.) στάδιος ὡς 
nevrexaidexa, —‘O Aake- 
δαιμόνιος καὶ 6 σύμμαχος 
στρατεύω ναῦς ἑκατὸν ἐς 
Ζάκυνθος 6 νῆσος, ὃς κεῖ- 
μαι ἀντιπέρας Ἦλις. — 
Ἅμα δὲ ὃ ἡμέρα (dative) 
ὁράω ὁ “Ἄλλην ἱππεὺς πέ- 
ραν ὁ ποταμὸς ἐξοπλίζω 
(perf. part.), ὡς κωλύω 
(fut. part.) διαθαίνω. ---: 
᾿Εννοέω δὲ ὁ Κῦρος ὅτι ὃ 
πρὸς αὐτὸς ἀφίστημι, ὧν 
πλησίον Βαθυλὼν, κακῶς 
πάσχω, κήρυξ πέμπω πρὸς 
ὁ ᾿Ασσύριος, λέγω ὅτι ἑτοῖ- 
μός εἶμι (optat.) ὁ ἐργάζ- 
ομαι (present part.) 6 γῆ 
Edw καὶ μὴ ἀδικέω, el Kat 
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he also were willing to let 
the labourers of those who 
had revolted to him cultt- 
vate. 

2. The soul goes to Hades, 
having nothing but instruc. 
tion and education.— When 
both the tyrants of the Athe- 
nians and those of the rest 
of Greece, except those in 
Sicily, were put down by 
the Lacedemonians, not 
many years after the battle 
of the Medes with the Athe- 
nians at Marathon took 
place. — The Corinthians, 
seeing both their own coun- 
try ravaged and their men 
killed, because they were al- 
ways near the enemy, while 
the other allies were them- 
selves in peace, and their 
lands under cultivation, 
were desirous of peace.— 
It is pleasanter to judge be- 
tween enemies than friends ; 
for one of the friends will 
in all events be an enemy, 
and one of the enemies a 
Sriend. 


GENITIVE CASE. 


ἐκεῖνος βούλομαι (optat.) 
édw ἐργάζομαι ὁ πρὸς αὐὖ- 
τὸς ἀφίστημι ἐργάτης. 


Οὐδεὶς ἄλλος ἔχω εἰς ἄδης 


ὁ ψυχὴ ἔρχομαι, πλὴν ὁ 
παιδεία τε καὶ τροφή. ---- 
Ἐπειδὴ δὲ 6 τε ᾿Αθηναῖος 
τύραννος, καὶ ὁ ἐκ 6 Gd. 
λος ᾿Ελλᾶς, πλὴν ὁ ἐν Σι- 
κελία, ὑπὸ Λακεδαιμόνιος 
καταλύω, οὐ πολὺς ἔτος 
(dative) ὕστερον καὶ ὁ ἐν 
Μαραθὼν μάχη Μῆδος πρὸς 
᾿Αθηναῖος γίγνομαι.----Ορ- 
άω ὁ Κορίνθιος ἑαυτοῦ μὲν 
καὶ ὁ χώρα δῃόω, καὶ 6 
ἄνθρωπος ἀποθνήσκω, διὰ 
ὁ ἀεὶ ὁ πολέμιος ἐγγύς 
εἶμι, ὁ δ' ἄλλος σύμμαχος 
καὶ αὐτὸς ἐν εἰρήνη εἰμὶ 
(pres. part.), καὶ ὁ χώρα 
αὐτὸς ἐνεργός εἶμι ( pres. 
part.) εἰρήνη ἐπιθυμέω.---- 
Ἡδὺς δικάξζω μεταξὺ ἐχ- 
θρὸς ἢ φίλος " ὁ μὲν γὰρ 
φίλος πάντως ἐχθρός εἶμι 
ὁ ἕτερος, ὁ δὲ ἐχθρὸς 6 
ἕτερος φίλος. 
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SECTION V. 


OF THE USE OF THE TENSES. 

I. The use of the present and imperfect in Greek 
does not differ materially from that of the same tenses 
in Latin. 

Ij. The present, denoting an action extending over 
some time, when joined with words of the past, ex- 
presses that the action has begun in past time, and 
includes the present. Thus, ᾿Ανιῶ σε ἐξ ov αὕτη ἡ 
μεταμέλεια ἔχει. I have grieved for thee ever since this 
repentance has seized me.—Ermeidn τύραννος ἐγενόμην 
αἰσθάνομαι στερόμενος τῶν εὐφροσύνων. Since I became 
a tyrant J have felt myself deprived of amusements. 

Ill. The present tense is used in animated narrative 
to represent what has taken place as present. This is 
called the Historical Present, and occurs even more 
frequently than in Latin. 


ITistorical Present. 
Alnd one kisses the hand, an- Kvvéw δ᾽ ὁ μέν τις χεὶρ, 6 
other the auburn head of | δὲ ξανθὸς κάρα παῖς " ἐγὼ 
the boys; and I myself,| δὲ καὐτὸς, ἡδονὴ ὑπὸ, στέ- 


through joy, followed, to- 
gether with the children, 
unto the apartments of the 
women. — And both they 
take up their arms, and the 
Syracusans perceive it, and 
raised their pean.—There- 
upon, then, those fire-breath- 
ing men, those men who had 
conquered the Lacedemo- 
nians, did not even wait to 
receive the troops of ~r- 


yn γυνὴ σὺν τέκνον ἅμα 
ἕπομαι (2d aor.). — Kai 
ἀναλαμθάνω te ὁ ὅπλον, 
καὶ ὁ Συρακόσιος αἰσθάνο- 
pat καὶ παιανίζω (1st ao- 
rist).— Ἐνταῦθα δὴ 6 πῦρ 
πνέω, ὁ νικάω (perfect) 6 
Λακεδαιμόνιος, οὐκ δέχο- 
μαι (1st aorist) ὁ περὶ ὁ 
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chidamus, but give way.— 
Parthenopeus, most supe- 
rior in person, having come 
to the streams of Inachus, 
is educated at Argos. 


USE OF THE TENSES. 


᾿Αρχίδαμος, ἀλλ᾽ ἐγκλίνω. 
- Παρθενοπαῖος, εἶδος (ac- 
cus.) ἔξοχος, ἔρχομαι ἐπὶ 
Ἴναχος ῥοὴ, παιδεύω κατ᾽ 
"Apyog (accus.). 


IV. The present indicative and participle are some- 
times used with a future signification. 


For at break of day I shall  Ἠῶθεν yap véouat Gua ἥλιος 


return with the rising sun, 
bearing bright armour from 
the mighty Vulcan.—But 
if, bound by oaths, thou 
wouldst not abandon me to 
these about to drag me from 
the land.—The public gal- 
ley sailed to Athens, to an- 
nounce what had taken 
place.—O wretched ones, 
why sit ye (inactive)? Nei- 
ther will the head remain 
firm, nor the feet, nor the 
hands, nor will aught of 
the middle remain, but (all 
things) will be in a miser- 
able state-—Dost thou say 
that thou didst slay my son, 
in order to remove from the 
Greeks a double labour ?— 
Thou art consuming a dis- 
honoured house, and art 
wooing a female, and wish- 
est to slay a son. 


ἄνειμε τεῦχος (plur.) κα- 
λὸς φέρω παρὰ Ἥφαιστος 
ἄναξ. ---- Οὗτος δὲ, ὅρκιον 
μὲν ζεύγνυμι (2d aor. part. 
pass.) ἄγω ov pebinut (2d 
aor. mid.) ἂν ἐκ γαῖα ἐγώ. 
-- Ὁ Πάραλος ἐς ὁ ᾿Αθῆναι 
πλέω, ἀπαγγέλλω ὁ γίγ- 
vowat (neut. plur. perfect 
part.). — Ὦ μέλεος, τίς 
κάθημαι; Οὔτε ὁ κεφαλὴ 
μένω ἔμπεδον, οὔτε ποῦς, 
οὔτε χεὶρ, οὔτε τις μέσος 
( fem.) λείπω, ἀλλ᾽ ἄζηλος 
(neuter) πέλω.----ΟΣύ φημι, 
᾿Αχαιὸς πόνος ἀπαλλάσσω 
( part.) διπλοῦς, παῖς ἐμὸς 
κτείνω; (2d αογ.}---Οἶκος 
ἄτιμος ἔδω, καὶ μνάομαι 
γυνὴ, παῖς τε ἀποκτείνω. 


_Remark. The verb εἶμι, to go, has regularly in the present the 
signification of the future, and a similar usage prevails with the 
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Attics in the case of édoua:, I will eat, and πίομαι, I will drink, in- 
stead of édovuat, πιοῦμαι. Later writers employ φάγομαι in the same 
way. ΄ 


‘USE OF THE TENSES. 


V. The present tense passive expresses a passive 
state not terminated, but still going on; as, Ἢ πόλις 
ἁλίσκεται, The city is in course of being taken. Not, the 
city zs taken. 


1. Tissaphernes said to Ag-|Einw ὁ Τισσαφέρνης πρὸς 


estlaus, “If thou art will- 
ing to make a truce till I 
shall have sent unto the 
king, I think thou might- 
est depart, having accom- 
plished these things, if thou 
shouldst wish.” “I should 
be willing,” said he, “if I 
did not think that I was 
being deceived by thee.”— 
Dionysius, the tyrant, hav- | 
ing found the rest of Sicz- 
ly devastated, and his own 
country in a state of siege, 
not only freed it from its 
actual dangers, but also 
made it the greatest of the 
Grecian cities. 


2. The Lacedemonians came 
to assist the Athenians, 
having made as much haste 
as tf their own country had 
been laid waste; for in 
three days and as many 
nights they arrived, having 


’AynatAaoc, Ei ϑέλω orév- 
dw (1st aorist infin. mid.) 
Ewe ἂν ἐγὼ πρὸς βασιλεὺς 
πέμπω (1st aor. subj.), οἷ- 
μαι ἂν σὺ οὗτος διαπράσ- 
ow (1st aorist part. mid.) 
ἀποπλέω εἰ βούλομαι * (op- 
tat.) ᾿Αλλὰ βούλομαι ἄν, 
φημι, εἰ μὴ οἶμαι ὑπὸ σὺ 
ἐξαπατάω. ---- Διονύσιος, ὁ 
τύραννος, παραλαμθάνω ὁ 
μὲν ἄλλος Σικελία ἀνάσ- 
τατος γίγνομαι ( perfect 
part.), ὁ δὲ αὐτὸς πατρὶς 
πολιορκέω (present part. 
pass.), οὐ μόνον αὐτὸς 6 
πάρων κίνδυνος ἀπαλλάσ- 
σω, ἀλλὰ καὶ μέγας ὁ Ἕλ- 
ληνὶς πόλις ποιέω. 


Ὃ Λακεδαιμόνιος ἥκω ὁ ᾿Αθη- 


ναῖος (dative) ἀμύνω ( fu- 
ture part.), τοσοῦτος ποιέω 
(mid.) σπουδὴ, ὅσοσπερ ἂν 
ὁ ἑαυτοῦ χώρα πορθέω" 
(gen. absol.) ἐν τρεῖς γὰρ 
ἡμέρα καὶ τοσοῦτος νὺξ 
διακόσιοι καὶ χίλιοι στάδ- 
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passed over twelve hundred 
stadia. — A philosopher, 
having been captured, and 
being on sale, when asked 
what he was capable of do- 
ing, replied, “‘ To govern 
men.”—Agis, leading his 
army, made an incursion 
through Achaia unto the 
Elean territory; and when 
the army had been a short 
time in the enemy’s coun- 
try, and the country was 
undergoing devastation, an 
earthquake supervenes. 


USE OF THE TENSES. 


tov διέρχομαι (2d aorist 
part.) πάρειμε (imperf.).— 
᾿Αλίσκω (2d aor. part. act.) 
φιλόσοφος kai πωλέω, ἐρω- 
Taw τίς εἰδέω ( perf. mid.) 
ποιέω ἀποκρίνω (1st aor. 
mid.), ᾿Ανὴρ apyw.—Ayw 
ὁ στράτευμα “Ayi¢ ἐμθάλ- 
Aw (2d aor.) διὰ 6 ᾿Αχαία 
ἐς ὁ ’Hieia+ ἄρτι δὲ ὁ 
στράτευμα ἐν ὁ πολέμιος 
(γῆ) εἰμι (gen. absol.), καὶ 
κόπτω ὁ χώρα σεισμὸς ἐπι- 
γίγνομαι. 


VI. The imperfect tense is used of an action still 
continuing in past time, or of one repeated, or of one 
begun and attempted, but not consummated. 


1. The Lacedemonians and|'O Λακεδαιμόνιος καὶ ὁ On- 


the Thebans, having dash- 
ed their shields together, 
thrust each other, fought, 
killed, died ; and there was 
no shout, and yet no si- 
lence, but such a sound as 
both rage and battle would 
produce.— At the begin- 
ning of the war, the Lace- 
demonians destroyed as en- 
emies all whom they took 
on the sea, both those who 
joined the Athenians in the 
war, and even neutrals.— 


θαῖος, συμάλλω ὁ ἀσπὶς, 
ὠθέω (middle), μάχομαι, 
ἀποκτείνω, ἀποθνήσκω " 
καὶ κραυγὴ μὲν οὐδεὶς πά- 
ρειμι, οὐ μὴν οὐδὲ σιγή" 
φωνὴ δέ τίς εἶμι τοιοῦτος, 
οἷος ὀργή τε καὶ μάχη παρ- 
έχω (2d aorist opt.) ἄν.---- 
Πᾶς κατ᾽ ἀρχὴ (ace. plur.) 
ὁ πόλεμος ὁ Λακεδαιμόνιος; 
ὅσος λαμθάνω (2d aor. op- 
tat.) ἐν ὁ ϑάλασσα, ὡς πο- 
λέμιος διαφθείρω, καὶ ὁ με- 
Ta ᾿Αθηναῖος συμπολεμέω 
καὶ ὁ μηδὲ μεθ᾽ ἕτερος.---- 
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Timocrates, when the ship 
was in the act of sinking, 
slew himself, and fell over- 
board into the harbour of 
the Naupactians. — Ptole- 
my Soter, having become 
master of Megara, both of- 
Sered money to Stilpo, and 
invited him to sail with him 


to Egypt. 
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Τιμοκράτης, ὡς ὁ ναῦς δι- 
αφθείρω, σφάζω ἑαυτοῦ, 
καὶ ἐκπίπτω ἐς ὁ Navrdk- 
τίος λιμήν. ---- Πτολεμαῖος 
ὁ Σωτὴρ, ἐγκρατὴς Μέγα- 
ρα γίγνομαι, διδόω τε dp- 
γύριον Στέλπων καὶ παρα- 
καλέω εἰς Αἴγυπτος συμ- 
πλέω. 


2. The warrior-caste of the|'O μάχιμος (plur.) ὁ Αἰγύπ.- 


Egyptians, having revolted 
from Psammiticus, went to 
Ethiopia ; and Psammiti- 
cus, hearing of it, pursued, 
and when he had overtaken 
them, he endeavoured to 
dissuade them from leaving 
their native gods, and chil- 
dren, and wives. — Xeno- 
phon and those who were 
with him fall in with the 
soldiers on the road, rest- 
ing themselves on the snow, 
wrapped up, and they en- 
deavoured to get them up. 


τιος, ἀπὸ ὁ Ψαμμίτικος 
ἀφίστημι (2d aor.), εἶμι ἐς 
Αἰθιοπία - Ψαμμίτικος δὲ 
πυνθάνομαι διώκω, ὡς δὲ 
καταλαμθδάνω, ϑεὸς πα- 
τρῷος καὶ τέκνον καὶ γυ- 
νὴ οὐκ ἐάω ἀπολείπω (2d 
aor.).—Zevodav καὶ ὁ σὺν 
αὐτὸς ἐντυγχάνω ἐν ὁ ὁδὸς 
ἀναπαύω (mid.) ἐπὶ ὁ χιὼν 
(gen.) ὁ στρατιώτης ἐγκα- 
λύπτω (perf. part.), καὶ 
ἀνίστημι αὐτός. 


3. The empire of Cyrus λαυ-  Τοσοῦτος γίγνομαι (2d ao- 


ing attained to such mag- 
nitude, was governed by the 
single mind of Cyrus, and 
he honoured and cherished 
those under him as his own 
children, and his subjects 
reverenced Cyrus as their 
own father. When Cyrus, 


however, died, his very chil- | 


rist) ὁ Kipoc βασιλεία εἷς 
γνώμη 6 (dat. fem.) ἹΚῦρος 
κυδερνάω, kai ἐκεῖνός τε 6 
ὑφ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ ὥσπερ ἑαυτοῦ 
παῖς τιμάω τε καὶ ϑερα- 
πεύω, ὅ τε ἄρχω ( present 
part. pass.) Κῦρος ὡς πα- 
τὴρ σέθομαι. ᾿Επεὶ μέντοι 
Κῦρος τελευτάω, εὐθὺς 
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dren began immediately to| μὲν αὐτὸς ὁ παῖς στασι- 
quarrel, and nations and| άζω, εὐθὺς δὲ ἔθνος καὶ 
cities immediately began to| πόλις ἀφίστημι (middle), 
revolt, and all things began| πᾶς dé ἐπὶ 6 κακὸς τρέπω 
to change for the worse. (mid.). . 


VII. The perfect denotes an action completed in 
past time, but extending either in the time, or in the 
effects of the action, down to the present moment. 

VU. The aorist, on the other hand, simply describes 
the action as taking place in past time, without descri- 
bing the time as extending to the present moment, or 
the effect as permanent. Thus, ἔγραψα, I wrote; but 
γέγραφα, I have written, this day, this month, &c.; or, I 
have written something which is still in existence. 

IX. As the aorist expresses a past time generally, the 
perfect a past time specifically, and which extends in 
itself or its effects to the present, the aorist may be 
used for the perfect when the specific meaning is ob- 
vious from the circumstances, but the perfect alone is 
proper when the specific meaning is to be distinctly 
brought into view. As the forms of the aorist are 
lighter and simpler than those of the perfect, which 
many Greek verbs do not possess at all, the aorist is 
often used where the English idiom requires the per- 
fect. Thus, Οἱ ϑεοὶ ἡμῖν ἄστρα ἐν τῇ νυκτὶ ἀνέφηναν, 
“The gods have exhibited,” &c. So the aorist is used in 
a narrative for the pluperfect ; as, ᾿Ἐπεὶ dé ἐπαιάνισαν, 
ἔθεον δρόμῳ οἱ ὁπλῖται, “When they Aad raised the 
pean,” &c. 

X. Hence in many cases the perfect is used to de- 
note the continuance of the results rather than the per- 
formance of the act, and answers to the present tense 
of other languages; as, ἕστηκα, I stand (more liter- 
ally, “1 have placed myself, and remain placed”).— 
Δέδορκα, I see (more literally, “I have looked intently 
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upon, and continue looking’’).—”*OAwdAa, I am undone 
(more literally, “I have perished’). 


1. To be dead is the opposite |‘O ζάω εἰμὶ ἐναντίος ὁ ϑνήσ- 


to living, as to be awake is 
to sleeping.—The Persians 
have what they call a Free 
Forum, where the palace 
and the other government- 
buildings stand: from this 
commodities and retail-deal- 
ers, and their cries and vul- 
garitres, are banished to an- 
other place. — Aristippus 
asked Dionysius for mon- 
ey, and he replied, “ But 
thou saidst that the wise man 
will not want money.” He 
replied, ‘Give, and let us 
inquire about this.” When 
he had given, “ Thou seest,” 
said he, “that I am not in 
want.” 


2. Nor am I persuaded of 
this, that the soul will be 
without reason when it is 
separated from the irration- 
al body ; but when the in- 
tellect is separated, unmiz- 


κω (perf. infin.), ὥσπερ ὁ 
ἐγείρω (perf. infin. mid.) 
ὁ xabeidw.—Eipi 6 Πέρ- 
σης ἐλεύθερος ἀγορὰ καλ- 
έω (part.), ἔνθα 6 τε βασ- 
ίλειον (plur.) καὶ ὁ ἄλ- 
λος ἀρχεῖον ποιέω " (perf. 
indic. pass.) ἐντεῦθεν ὁ 
μὲν ὦνιος (neuter) καὶ 6 
ἀγοραῖος καὶ ὁ οὗτος φω- 
νὴ καὶ ἀπειροκαλία, ἀπε- 
λαύνω (perfect pass.) εἰς 
ἄλλος τόπος.---Αἰτέω (ἐπι- 
perf.)’ Ἀρίστιππος Διονύ- 
σιος ἀργύριον " καὶ ὃς,᾽ Αλ- 
λὰ μήν φημι οὐκ ἀπορέω 
ὁ σοφός " ὁ δὲ Δίδωμι (2d 
aor.), εἴπω, καὶ περὶ οὗτος 
ζητέω. Δίέδωμι δὲ (gen. 
absol.), ‘Opdw, φημὶ, ὅτι 
οὐκ ἀπορέω ( perf.).' 


Οὐδέ γε ὅπως ἄφρων εἰμὶ 6 


ψυχὴ, ἐπειδὰν, ὁ ἄφρων 
σῶμα δίχα γίγνομαι (2d 
aor. subj.), οὐδὲ οὗτος (ac- 
cus.) πείθω " (perf.) dan’ 


ὅταν ἄκρατος καὶ καθαρὸς 


ed and pure, then it is nat- ὃ νοῦς ἐκκρίνω (1st aor. 


1. The perfect here denotes not permanently in want. The aorist 
would have expressed what was not true, namely, that he was not 
in want at the time of asking. 

Q 
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᾿ς ural that it be most active 
in thought.—Thrasybulus, 
having rushed forth, hav- 
ing fallen upon the enemy, 
dies, and lies buried at the 
ford of the Cephissus.— 
When agriculture goes on 
well, all other arts are vig- 
orous ; but, wherever the 
land is compelled to lie 
waste, all other arts also 
are extinguished both by 
land and sea. 


3. In summer neither the 
shade of trees nor of rocks 
satisfies the Persians ; but, 
among these, men stand be- 
side them contriving other 
shades. — Xerxes said to 
Pythius, offering him mon- 
ey, “ Possess thyself what 
thou thyself hast acquired.” 
—“ Why dost thou not al- 
low the dead to be (irrevo- 
cably) dead, and collect thy 
lavished lamentations ?”— 
Wicked men appear to me to 


be naturally enemies rather | 


than friends to each other. 
— Mechanical arts injure 
the bodies of those who car- 
ry them on, compelling them 
to remain sitting, and some 
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subj.), TOTE φρόνιμος εἰκὸς 
αὐτός εἰμι.----Θρασύδουλος 
ἐκπηδάω, ὁ πολέμιος (dat.) 
ἐμπίπτω, ἀποθνήσκω, καὶ 
ϑάπτω (6ε77.) ἐν ὁ διάθα- 
σις ὁ ΚΚηφισσός.-- ΕἯΕἼὖ φέρω 
(pres. part. mid.—gen. ab- - 
sol.) 6 γεωργία, ῥώννυμε 
(perf. pass.) καὶ ὁ ἄλλος 
τέχνη ἅπας" ὅπου δ᾽ ἂν 
ἀναγκάζω (1st aor.) ὁ γῆ 
χερσεύω, ἀποσθέννυμι και 
ὁ ἄλλος τέχνη σχεδόν τις 
(acc. sing. neut.) καὶ κατὰ 
γῆ καὶ κατὰ ϑάλασσα. 


Ἐν 6 ϑέρος οὐκ ἀρκέω ὁ Πέρ- 


σης (dat.) οὔθ᾽ ὁ ὁ dév- 
ὅρον, οὔθ᾽ ὁ 6 πέτρος σκιὰ 
(plural), ἀλλ᾽ ἐν οὗτος 
( fem.) ἕτερος σκιὰ ἄνθρω- 
πος μηχανάω (mid.) αὐτὸς 
(dat.) παρίστημι.----Πύθιος 
χρῆμα (plur.) ἐπαγγέλλω 
(mid.) εἴπω ὁ Ξέρξης, κτά- 
ομαι (perf.) αὐτὸς ὄσπερ 
αὐτὸς κτάομαι (1st aor.). 
- Τίς ὁ ϑνήσκω (2d aor. 
part.) οὐκ édw ϑνήσκω 
(perf.), καὶ ὁ ἐκχέω (1st 
aor.) συλλέγω ἄλγημα ;— 
Ὃ πονηρὸς ἔγωγε δοκέω 
ἀλλήλων ἐχθρὸς μᾶλλον 
ἢ φίλος φύω (perf.).—'O 
βαναυσικὸς τέχνη κατα» 
λυμαίνομαι 6 σῶμα ὁ ἐρ- 
γάξζομαι (pres. part.), ἀν- 
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even to spend the day at the 


Sire. 
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αγκάζω κάθημαι, ἔνιοι δὲ 
καὶ πρὸς πῦρ ἡμερεύω. 


XI. As the perfect, from what we have just seen, is 
often employed to indicate a present, so the pluperfect 
is frequently used with the force of an imperfect. 


Oss. This usage is based upon the idea of continuance, which the 
pluperfect, in common with the perfect, implies. Thus, ἐπεποίη- 
To, 1t was made, is nothing more, in fact, than “it had been 


made, and remained so.” 


The houses of the Thracians|‘O ὁ Θρᾷξ οἰκία κύκλος πε- 


were palisaded with large 
stakes all around, on ac- 
count of the sheep.—Cyrus 
was acknowledged to hon- 
our especially those who 
were brave in war.—Gaza 
was a large city, and was 
placed on a lofty mound, 
and a strong wall sur- 
rounded it.—The tomb of 
Sardanapalus was near the 
walls of Anchialus, and 
Sardanapalus himself stood 
upon it, putting his hands 
together, just as they are 
put together for clapping; 
and there was an inscrip- 
tion upon him. — In the 
laws of Draco, one penalty 
was assigned for all offend- 
ers, death. 


ρισταυρόω (pluperf.) pé- 
ya¢ σταυρὸς ὁ πρόθατον 
Evexa.—'O ἀγαθὸς εἰς πό- 
λεμος ὁμολογέω ( pluperf.) 
Κῦρος διαφερόντως τιμάω. 
--Μέγας πόλις 6 Taga εἰ- 
pi, καὶ ἐπὶ χῶμα (genit.) 
ὑψηλὸς οἰκίζω ( pluperf.), 
καὶ τεῖχος περιθάλλω (plu- 
perf. pass.) αὐτὸς (dative) 
ὀχυρός .----Ὁ μνῆμα ὁ Lap- 
δανάπαλος ἐγγύς εἰμι 6 
τεῖχος (gen.) ὁ ᾿Αγχίαλος, 
καὶ αὐτὸς ἐφίστημι (plu- 
perf.) ἐπ’ αὐτὸς (dative) 
Σαρδανάπαλος, συμθάλλω 
(perf. part.) ὁ χεὶρ ἀλλή- 
λων (dat.), ὡς μάλιστα ἐς 
κρότος συμθάλλω:" καὶ ἐπί- 
γραμμα ἐπιγράφω ( plu- 
perf.) αὐτός (αἱ... ---- Ἔν 
ὁ Δράκων νόμος εἷς ἅπας 
ὁρίζω (pluperf.) ὁ ἁμαρ- 
τάνω (pres. part.) ζημία, 
ϑάνατος. 
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XII. What is called the Paulo-post Future is really a 
future of the perfect, and derives its specific meaning 
chiefly from this use of the perfect which we have just 
been considering ; namely, it denotes the future contin- 
uance of the state referred to. Thus, κληθήσεται, the 
ordinary future passive, means merely, “ he will have 
the name given him;” but κεκλήσεται, the future of the 
perfect, signifies ‘“‘ he will bear the name.” So, again, 
μνήμη καταλειφθήσεται, “a remembrance will be left ;” 


but μνήμη καταλελείψεται, “a permanent remembrance 
will be left.” 


For me, however, mournful | ᾿Εγὼ δὲ λείπω ἄλγος Avypéc. 
woes will be forever left.— | —’AAA’ ἔμπης ὁ μίγνυμι 
And yet, after all, good) ἐσθλὸς κακός.---- Ἐγὼ (da- 


things shall continue in- 
termingled with these evils. 
—Our government will be 
completely and permanently 
organized if such a person 
superintend it.—It will be 
assigned, as an established 
rule, unto the elder one to 
rule over all the younger. 
—Again, no citizen, once 
put down in the state-list, 
shall become enrolled in 
another class, but shall re- 
main enrolled as he was at 
first.—When we have died, 
the remarks (of men) re- 
specting us will not be 
hushed to silence. 


tive) ὁ πολιτεία τελέως 
κοσμέω, ἐὰν 6 τοιοῦτος αὐ- 
τὸς ἐπισκοπέω.---ἸΤρέσθυς 
νέος πᾶς ἄρχω προστάσσω. 
--- Ἔπειτα ὁ πολίτης ἐν- 
τίθημι (1st aor. part. pass.) 
ἐν κατάλογος οὐδεὶς pe- 
τεγγράφω (2d fut. pass.), 
ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ εἰμὲ ὁ πρῶτος 
ἐγγράφω..---- Ἐπειδὰν ἐγὼ 
τελευτάω (15ὲ aor. subj.) 
ὁ λόγος ὃ περὶ ἐγὼ αὐτὸς 
οὐ σιγάω. 


Remark 1. Hence, of those verbs whose present marks only the 
beginning of an action, but the perfect the complete action, such as 
μέμνημαι, κέκτημαι, &c., the future of the perfect is used to show 
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that the complete or perfect action is to happen, not the incipient or 
incomplete one. Thus, κτάομαι, I acquire; κτήσομαι, I shall acquire 
for myself; but κεκτήσομαι, I shall possess, following the continued 
meaning implied by κέκτημαι, namely, I possess, i. e., | have acquired 
for myself, and the acquisition continues mine. 

Remark 2. Hence this future is often used, in order to express the 
rapidity of an action, by taking, not the beginning of it, but its com- 
pletion, and the state resulting from it. Thus (Aristoph., Plut., 
1027), Ti yap ποιήσει; φράζε, καὶ πεπράξεται, Well, then, what is he 
to do? speak, and it shall instantly be done.-—So (Soph., Trach., 586) 
Πεπαύσεται, It shall instantly cease. 

Remark 3. The future of the perfect is sometimes called the third 
future passive. 


XIII. The aorist describes an action simply as past, 
and hence it is the appropriate tense of narrative. The 
first and second aorists do not differ in signification, 
but few verbs have both, 

XIV. The imperfect and aorist are intermingled in 
narrative when some of the events are considered as 
extended over time, and others not. 


Pericles, as long as he pre-| Περικλῆς ὅσος τε χρόνος 


sided over the city in peace, 
guided it moderately, and 
guarded it safely, and it 
became very great in his 
time ; and when the war 
took place, he appears in 
this, also, to have known 
its power beforehand.—The 
Peloponnesians attacked the 
garrison in Salamis, and 
launched the empty tri- 
remes, and, falling upon 
them unawares, ravaged the 
rest of Salamis, and war- 


Q2 


προΐστημι (2d aor.) ὁ πό- 
Aig ἐν ὁ εἰρήνη μετρίως 
ἐξηγέομαι (imperfect), καὶ 
ἀσφαλῶς διαφυλάσσω (1st 
aor.) αὐτὸς, καὶ γίγνομαι 
(2d aor.) ἐπ᾽ ἐκεῖνος (ρεη- 
at.) μέγας " ἐπεί τε ὁ πό- 
λεμος καθίστημι (2d aor.), 
ὁ δὲ φαίνω (mid.) καὶ ἐν 
οὗτος προγιγνώσκω (2d 
aor. part.) ὁ δύναμις.---Ὁ 
Πελοποννήσιος ὁ ἐν Σα- 
λαμὶς φρούριον (dat.) προσ- 
θάλλω (2d aor.), καὶ 6 τρι- 
ήρης ἀφελκύω (1st aor.) κε- 
νὸς, ὅ τε ἄλλος Σαλαμὶς 
ἀπροσδόκητος (dat,) ἐπι» 
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beacons were raised towards 
Athens, and an alarm was 
produced not inferior to any 
in the course of the war. 
—The Athenians, having 
weighed anchor, sailed along 
the coast, and, stopping at 
Pheia in Eleia, laid waste 
the country for two days. 
—The Greeks say that the 
Egyptians crowned Her- 
cules, having arrived in 
Egypt, and were leading 
him out with a solemn pro- 
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πίπτω (2d aor.) πορθέω " 
(tmperf.) ἐς δὲ ὁ ᾿Αθῆναι 
φρυκτός τε αἴρω (imperf.) 
πολέμιος, καὶ ἔκπληξις 
γίγνομαι (2d aor.) οὐδεὶς 
ὁ κατὰ ὁ πόλεμος ἐλάσ- 
owv.—'O ᾿Αθηναῖος αἴρω 
(1st aor.) παραπλέω (im- 
perf.), καὶ ἔχω (2d aor.) 6 
᾿Ἠλεία ( gen.) ἐς Dera δῃόω 
(imperf.) ὁ γῆ ἐπὶ δύο ἡμέ- 
pa.—'O Ἕλλην λέγω, ὡς 
ὁ Ἡρακλῆς. ἀφικνέομαι ἐς 
Αἴγυπτος, στέφω (1st aor.) . 


cession, as about to sacri 
fice him to Jupiter. 


ὁ Αἰγύπτιος, καὶ ὑπὸ πομ- 


πὴ (gen.) ἐξάγω (imperf.), 
ὡς ϑύω ὁ Ζεύς. 


Remark 1. The second aorist differs from the first in form alone, 
not in meaning. Two modes of forming the past or historical tense 
got early into use in Greece; the one gave that which we call the 
first aorist, the other that which we call the second aorist. The 
former, from its origin, was truly a distinct tense, having a system 
of terminations altogether peculiar to itself; but the latter is little 
else than a slight modification of the imperfect. Usage early de- 
clared itself in favour of the former; and, at the period when Greek 
literature began, the second form obtained only in a limited number 
of the more primitive words; while every verb of more recent and 
derivative formation exhibited the first exclusively. In a very few 
words only are both forms to be found; and even in these, the du- 
plicates, for the most part, belong to different dialects, ages, or styles. 
In import, these two forms of the aorist never differed. 

Remark 2. A satisfactory illustration of the principle which has 
just been stated in relation to the second aorist may be found in our 
own language. In English, also, there are two originally distinct 
modes of forming the common past tense : the first by adding the 
syllable ed, as in I killed; the other chiefly by certain changes in the 
vowels; as in I wrote, I saw, I knew, Iran, &c. Let the student call 
the former and regular form the first aorist, and the latter the second, 
and he will have a correct idea of the amount of the distinction be- 
tween those tenses in Greek. The form érvpa in Greek is what I 
killed is in English ; that is, the regular form of the past tense, which 
obtains in a vast majority of verbs : the form £Aa6ov, on the contrary, 
is altogether analogous to J took or I saw, acknowledged by all 
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grammarians not as a second or distinct preterit, but as an instance 
of irregular variety of formation obtaining in certain verbs. 

Remark 3. It may be objected to this view of the subject, that 
there are verbs in Greck in which both forms of the aorist occur. A 
careful examination, however, will prove that the number of such 
verbs is extremely small compared with that of those which have 
only the one or the other aorist. But even here the analogy is sup- 
ported by the English verb, since we meet with many instances in 
which English verbs retain both forms of the preterit. Thus, for 
example, Z hanged, or 7 hung; 1 spit, or I spat; I awaked, or I 
awoke; I cleft, 1 clave, or I clove. Such duplicates in Greek verbs 
are extremely rare; probably there is not one Greek verb in five 
hundred in which they can be met with. The form called the sec- 
ond aorist is, indeed, common enough ; but, then, where it exists, 
that of the first aorist is almost always wanting. We have εὗρον, 
ἔλαύδον, εἶδον, ἤγαγον, ἔλιπον, ἔδραμον; but the regular form is as 
much a nonentity in these verbs as it is in the English verbs 1 found, 
I took, I saw, I led, I left, Iran, ἄς. The first aorist in these would 
be sheer vulgarity ; it would be parallel to I finded, 1 taked, I seed. 

Remark 4. In strictness, therefore, the Greek verb has but one 
aorist active ; that aorist, when regular, following the model of 
ἔτυψα, but being formed sometimes less regularly, in another manner, 
like éAa6ov. Now and then, in the variety of dialects and styles, 
two forms appear in the same verb, as in ἔπεισα and ἔπιθον ; one of 
these, however, as in this instance ἔπεισα, being that in ordinary 
use, the other rare, anomalous, and nearly obsolete. (Philological 
Museum, No. 4, p. 197, segq.) 


XV. The simple priority of one event to another in 
narrative is usually expressed by the ‘participle of the 
aorist. : 


The Athenians, having insti-|*O καταιτιάομαι (1st aorist 


tuted trials against those 
who were accused of hav- 
ing partaken in the muti- 
lation of the Herma, exe- 
cuted some; and, having 
passed sentence of death 
against those who had es- 
caped, proclaimed a reward 
to any one who killed them. 
—Alexander, having taken 
Thebes, honoured the de- 
scendants of Pindar, and 


part.—gen.) μετέχω ( perf. 
infin.) ὁ 6 ‘Epune περι- 
kom? (gen.) κρίσις ποιέω 
(1st aor.) ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος, 6 
μὲν ἀποκτείνω, ὁ δὲ δια- 
φεύγω (2d aorist part.— 
genit.) ϑάνατος καταγιγ- 
νώσκω (2d aor.), ἐπανείπω 
ἀργύριον ὁ κτείνω (1st ao- 
rist).—’Adéfavdpoc Θῆθαι 
αἱρέω (2d aor.) τιμάω ὃ 
ἔκγονος ὁ Πίνδαρος, καὶ 
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allowed his house alone to 
stand, but killed many of 
the Thebans.—A1 wolf hav- 
ing swallowed a bone, went 
about seeking one to cure 
him ; and, having met with 
a heron, invited him, for 
hire, to take out the bone,— 
Theseus, having mastered 
the bull of Marathon, which 
was injuring the country, 
delivered all the inhabitants 
from great fear and per- 
plexity. 
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ὁ οἰκία αὑτὸς μόνος édw 
ἵστημι (perf.), φονεύω δὲ 
ὁ Θηδαῖος πολύς.--- Λύκος 
καταπίνω (2d aor,) ὀστοῦν 
περίειμε (imperf.) ζητέω ὁ 
ἰάομαι " (fut. part.) περι- 
τυγχάνω δὲ (2d aor.) ἐρω- 
διὸς (dat,) οὗτος παρακαλ- 
ἕω (imperfect) ἐπὶ μισθὸς 
(dative) ὁ ὀστοῦν ἐξαιρέω 
(2d αογ.).---Θησεὺς, χειρόω 
(1st aor. mid.) ὁ Μαραθὼν 
(dative) ταῦρος, 6 ὁ χώρα 
λυμαίνομαι, μέγας φόδος 
καὶ μέγας ἀπορία πᾶς 6 
οἰκέω (pres, part. active) 
ἀπαλλάσσω (1st aor.). 


XVI. The aorist infinitive is used when the action is 
not meant to be described as extending over time. It 
is then generally rendered into English by the present 
tense. 


1. Alcibiades said that ἐλ} ᾿Αλκιθιάδης οὐκ ἐν καλὸς 


Athenians were not an- 
choring in a good place at 
JEgospotami, but advised 
them to remove to Sestus, 
to a harbour and a city, 
where, said he, ye may fight 
whenever ye choose.—Thou 
mayest see those who are in 
love praying to be freed as 
from any other disorder, 


(τόπος) φημὶ ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος 
ἐν ὁ Αἰγοσποταμοὶ ὁρμέω 
(imperf. infin.), ἀλλὰ μεῦ- 
ορμίζω (1st aor,) ἐς Σησ- 
τὸς παραινέω (imperfect) 
πρός τε λιμὴν καὶ πρὸς 
πόλις, οὗ εἰμι ( part.) vav~ 
μαχέω, φημὶ, ὅταν βούλο- 
μαι (pres. subj.).—Eidéw 
(2d aor. opt.) dv ὁ épdw 
(pres. part. pass.), εὔχομαι 
ὥσπερ καὶ ἄλλος τις νόσος 
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and yet not able to get them- 
selves free, but bound by a 
stronger compulsion than 
af they had been bound in 
tron.—If, on thy wishing 
to learn music from me, I 
should point out to thee 
persons much more skilful 
than myself in music, and 
who would be obliged to 
thee if thou wert willing 
to learn from them, what 
fault couldst thou find with 
me ? 


2. A great host of the Siceli 
having come into Sicily, 
and conquering the Sicani 
in battle, sent them off to 
the southern and western 
parts of it, and, instead of 
Sicania, caused the island 
to be called Sicelia.—Ar- 
chidamus summoned one of 
those who falsely accused 
Crito to a public trial, in 
which it was necessary that 
he be tried, what he is to 
suffer or pay.-—Xenocrates 
having once on a time come 


ἀπαλλάσσω (2d aor.), καὶ 


ov δύναμαι μέντοι ἀπαλ- 


λάττω (mid.) ἀλλὰ δέω 
( perf.) ἰσχυρός τις ἀνάγκη 
ἢ εἰ ἐν σίδηρος δέω (plu- 
perf.).—Ei βούλομαι (gen. 
absol.) μουσικὴ μανθάνω 
(2d aor.) σὺ παρ᾽ ἐγὼ, δεί- 
κνυμι (1st aor. opt.) σὺ πο- 
λὺ δεινὸς ἐγὼ περὶ μουσικὴ 
(acc.), καὶ σὺ χάρις (acc.) 
ἂν εἰδέω (perf. part. act.) 
el ἐθέλω παρ᾽ αὐτὸς μαν- 
θάνω, τίς ἂν ἐγὼ (dat.) 
μέμφομαι ; (pres. opt.) 


Ἔρχομαι ἐς ὁ Σικελία orpa- 


τὸς πολὺς ὁ Σικελὸς, ὅ τε 
Σικανὸς (accus.) κρατέω 
μάχη, ἀποστέλλω (1st ao- 
rist) πρὸς ὁ peonubpivdc 
καὶ ἑσπέριος (μέρος) av- 
τὸς, καὶ ἀντὶ Σικανία Σι- 
κελία 6 νῆσος ποιέω καλ- 
ἐω.ἧ--- Ἀρχίδαμος προκαλ- 
ἕω (1st aorist mid.) τις ὁ 
συκοφαντέω (pres. part.) 
ὁ Κρίτων εἰς δίκη δημό- 
σιος, ἐν ὃς αὐτὸς δεῖ κρίνω 
(1st aor.) ὅστις δεῖ πάσχω 
(2d aor.) ἢ ἀποτίνω (1st 
aor.)2 —Eloépyouai ποτε 
Ξενοκράτης, εἴπω Πλάτων 


1. The aorist is used in the first instance, because the execution 
of the wish is not completed, the present here because it is. 

2. Present infinitive, because the use of the name continued. 

3. To suffer in person, or pay as a fine. 
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in, Plato told him to scourge 
his slave, for that he him- 
self could not, on account 
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μαστιγόω (1st aor.) ὁ παῖς, 
αὐτὸς γὰρ μὴ δύναμαι διὰ 
ὁ ὀργίζω (perfect infin. 


of his being angry. pass.). 


XVII. In the same way the present imperative is 
used when the thing commanded to be done is consid- 
ered as occupying time in its fulfilment, the aorist 
when it is conceived as executed in a single point of 
time. 

XVIII. Hence the aorist of the imperative expresses 
eagerness and impatience. Thus, in the celebrated ad- 
dress of Ajax (J/., 14, 645), we have the following : 

Zev πάτερ, ἀλλὰ σὺ ῥῦσαι br’ ἀέρος υἷας ᾿Αχαιῶν, 

Ποίησον δ᾽ αἴθρην, δὸς δ᾽ ὀφθαλμοῖσιν ἰδέσθαι, 

Ἔν δὲ φάει καὶ ὄλεσσον. 

On the other hand, general precepts are more naturally 
expressed in the imperative present; as, ’Avéyou καὶ 
ἀπέχου, Bear and forbear. 


Oss. Legal enactments, referring to a particular case, are in the 
aorist ; general enactments in the present imperative. Thus, 
Ἔν στήλῃ ἀναγραψάντων (Attic imper.) δίκαια πάντα οἱ ταμίαι, 
καὶ τὸ λοιπὸν ἀναγραφόντων οἱ aiei ταμίαι ἐς στήλην. --- This 
distinction is always observed in the Attic inscriptions. 


1. Cyrus said to his grand-|'O Κῦρος πρὸς 6 πάππος, 


father, “ If, then, thou dost 
not want these things, give 
them to me.” And Asty- 
ages said, “O child, take 
both these things, and dis- 
tribute them to whom thou 
pleasest, and as many oth- 
ers as thou wishest.” — 
Socrates, uncovering him- 


φημὶ, El τοίνυν μὴ σὺ ov- 
τος δέομαι (subj.), ἐγὼ 
δίδωμι (2d aorist) αὐτός. 
᾿Αλλ’ ὦ παῖς φημι ὁ ’Ao- 
τυάγης, καὶ οὗτος λαμδά- 
ve) (2d aor. part.) διαδιδόω 
(pres.) ὅστις σὺ βούλομαι, 
καὶ ὁ ἄλλος ὁπόσος ϑέλω. 
— Ἐκκαλύπτω (1st aor. 
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self (for he had been cov- 
ered up), said, which was 
the last thing he uttered, 
(0 Crito, we owe a cock 
to J sculapius ; pay, then, 
and do not neglect it.” — 
Let the ruler and the pri- 
vate person address any 
one in a friendly way; 
whose (of the two) address 
dost thou suppose gives 
more pleasure to him who 
hears it? Let each, when 
he has sacrificed, honour 
him ; let them both tend 
him alike when sick ; from 
which dost thou think the 
honour will be more grate- 
fully received? 


2. Take wisdom as thy viati- 
cum from youth to old age, 
for this is more secure than 
all other possessions. — 
Make no one a friend be- 
fore thou mayest have in- 
quired how he has treated 
his former friends ; for ex- 
pect that he will be such to 
thee as he has been to them. 
—Be content with present 
things, but seek after better. 
—Speak of absent friends 
to those that are present, 
that thou mayest seem not 
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mid.) ὁ Σωκράτης, &yKa- 
λύπτω ( pluperfect) yap, 
εἴπω, ὃς δὴ τελευταῖος 
φθέγγομαι (1st aorist), 
"Q Κρίτων, ὁ ᾿Ασκλήπιος 
ὀφείλω ἀλεκτρυών " ἀλλ᾽ 
ἀποδίδωμι (2d aorist — 
ἃ pers.) καὶ μὴ ἀμελέω 
(1st aor. subj.).—IIpocei- 
πω (1st aor.) τις φιλικῶς 
ὅ τε ἄρχων καὶ ὁ ἰδιώτης" 
ὁ πότερος πρόσρησις μᾶλ- 
λον εὐφραίνω ὁ ἀκούω (1st 
aor. part.) νομίζω; Θύω 
δὲ τιμάω (1st aor.) ἑκάτε- 
ρος, κάμνω (pres. part.) 
ϑεραπεύω (1st aor.) ὁμοί- 
ὡς" ὃ παρ᾽ ὃ πότερος τιμὴ 
μέγας ἂν χάρις (genitive) 
δοκέω τυγχάνω ; 


᾿Εφόδιον ἀπὸ νεότης εἰς γῆ- 


ρας λαμθάνω (pres.) σο- 
gia+ βέθαιος γὰρ οὗτος ὁ 
ἄλλος κτῆμα.--- Μηδεὶς φί- 
λος ποιέω (pres. imper. 
mid.) πρὶν ἂν ἐξετάζω (1st 
aor. subj.) πῶς χράω (per- 
fect) ὁ πρότερος φίλος " 
ἐλπίζω γὰρ αὐτὸς καὶ περὶ 
σὺ γίγνομαι τοιοῦτος, οἷος 
καὶ περὶ ἐκεῖνος γίγνομαι 
(perf.).— Στέργω μὲν ὁ 
πάρειμι (part.), ζητέω δὲ ὁ 
ἀγαθύός.---Ὁ ἄπειμι ( part.) 
φίλος μνάομαι ( perf.) πρὸς 
ὁ πάρειμι, ἵνα δοκέω μηδὲ 
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to neglect those also when 
absent.—Cease from trans- 
gressing against thy coun- 
try, and do not follow the 
advice of these men, who are 
endeavouring to overturn 
all things for the sake of 
gain. 
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οὗτος (gen.) ἄπειμι ὁλι- 
γωρέω. ---Παύω (1st aor. 
mid.) ἁμαρτάνω ἐς ὁ πα- 
τρὶς, καὶ μὴ πείθω (pres. 
middle)' οὗτος ὁ ἀνὴρ ὃς 
κέρδος (plur.) ἕνεκα πᾶς 
ἀνατρέπω ἐπιχειρέω. 


XIX. The participle of the future is used, not mere- 
ly to denote futurity, but also the purpose with which 
the action of the verb on which it depends is perform- 
ed. The article, joined with the participle, denotes 
more emphatically the character or qualification ; as, 
ταῦτα δεῖ τοῦ ἐρευνήσοντος. 


Astyages απ ἐλ friends, when [᾿Αστυάγης καὶ ὁ φίλος, ἐπεὶ 


they stood up to dance, so 
far from (being able) to 
dance in time, were not even 
able to stand erect.— Thou 
goest with more pleasure to 
the gods to petition, and 
hast the more hope that thou 
shalt obtain what thou pe- 
titionest for, because thou 
thinkest thou art conscious 
to thyself of never having 
neglected them.—The Lace- 
demonians had no sooner 
heard of the landing of the 


dviornue? (2d aorist opt.) 
ὀρχέομαι (fut. part.), μὴ 
ὅπως dpyéouat (pres. in- 
fin.) ἐν ῥυθμὸς ἀλλ᾽ odd’ 
ὀρθόω (mid.) δύναμαι. ---- 
Ἥδιον μὲν ἔρχομαι πρὸς ὁ 
ϑεὸς δέομαι (fut. part.), 
ἐλπίζω δὲ μᾶλλον τυγχά- 
νω ὃς (plur.) ἂν δέομαι 
(subj.), ὅτι συνειδέω (ρετ- 
fect infin.) σαυτοῦ δοκέω 
οὐ πώποτ᾽ ἀμελέω (1st aor. 
part.) αὐτός (gen.).—'‘O 
Λακεδαιμόνιος οὐκ φθάνω 
(2d aor. indic.) πυνθάνο.- 
μαι (2d aor. part.) ὁ 6 ὃ 


1. If, however, an act of immediate compliance had been called 
for, the aorist would here have been proper. Thus (Soph., Antig., 
979), ᾿Εγὼ διδάξω - καὶ σὺ τῷ μάντει πιθοῦ. 

2. Ἔπε; with the optative, as the act was repeated. (Vid. p. 213.) 
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Barbarian army, than, neg- 
lecting everything else, they 
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βάρθαρος στρατία ἀπόθα. 
σις (accus:), καὶ πᾶς 6 GA- 


came to help. Aog (gen. plur.) ἀμελέω 
(1st aorist), ἥκω ἀμύνω 


( fut. part.). 


XX. Instead of the simple future, a circumlocution 
is used with μέλλω and the infinitive future or present ; 
as, MéAAw γράφειν, I am about to write—-MéAAw ποιήσειν, 
I am about to do it. 

XXI. Sometimes, however, this circumlocution ex- 
presses not so much futurity as the probability of the 
future, or, like the Latin future in rus, a consequence 
to which a certain condition is precedent. Thus, Πῶς 
δεῖ συνίστασθαι τοὺς μύθους, εἰ μέλλει καλῶς ἕξειν ἡ 
ποίησις, “if the poetry zs to be good.” 


Oss. The aorist infinitive with μέλλω is rare, and is condemned 
by the Atticists ; but it is used to denote that the action is 
transient.—({Lobeck, ad Phryn., p. 745.) 


Alexander, being nimble and|’EAadpoc εἰμι ᾿Αλέξανδρος 


swift of foot, and being in- 
vited by his father to run 
the stadium at Olympia, 
replied, “Yes, if I were 
going to have kings as an- 
tagonists.’— The husband 
prepares all things before- 
hand for the children that 
are about to be, whatever 
he thinks will be advanta- 
geous to them for support ; 
and that, too, in as great 
number as he can.~— He 
that is to farm well, must 
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kai ποδώκης, Kal παρα» 
καλέω ὑπὸ ὁ πατὴρ ΟΟλύμ- 
πιος (accus. plur. neut.) 
τρέχω (2d aor.) στάδιον, 
Elye, φημὶ, βασιλεὺς ἔχω 
(fut. infin.) μέλλω ἀν- 
ταγωνιστής.--- Ὃ ἀνὴρ ὁ 
μέλλω (part.) εἰμὲ ( fut.) 
παῖς προπαρασκευάζω πᾶς 
ὅσος ἂν οἶμαι (subj.) συμ- 
φέρω αὐτὸς πρὸς ὁ βίος, 
καὶ οὗτος (accus. plural 
neut.) ὡς ἂν δύναμαι πλεῖ- 
στος (accus. plur. neut.). 
—'O μέλλω ὀρθῶς yewp- 
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first of all know the nature 
of the soil—Cyrus spoke 
boastfully when the battle 
was about to take place, 
but he was not much a 
boaster otherwise. — When 
age now excluded Agest- 
laus from going to war 
both on foot and on horse- 
back, and he saw the city 
needing money, if it were 
to have any ally, he set 
himself to furnish wt. — 
When the Athenians were 
now on the point of leav- 
ing one another in the midst 
of dangers, the causes of ap- 
prehension came into their 
minds more than when they 
decreed to satl to Sicily. 
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yéw (fut.) ὃ φύσις χρὴ 
πρῶτον ὁ γῆ εἰδέω ( perf.). 
--- Ὁ Κῦρος μεγαληγορέω 
(imperf.), μέλλω ὁ μάχη 
(genit. absol.) γίγνομαι " 
ἄλλως δὲ οὐ μάλα μεγα- 
ληγόρος εἰμί. --ο- Ὡς ᾿Αγησί- 
λαος ὃ στρατεύω (infin. 
mid.) καὶ πεζὸς (dat. sing. 
fem.) καὶ ἐφ᾽ ἵππος ( gen.) 
ἀπείργω ἤδη ὁ γῆρας, χρῆ- 
μα δὲ ὁράω (zmperfect) ὃ 
πόλις δέομαι, εἰ μέλλω 
(opt.) σύμμαχός τις ἔχω 
( fut.), ἐπὶ 6 πορίζω οὗτος 
(plur.) ἑαντοῦ τάσσω----- 
Ὥς ἤδη μέλλω (imperf.) 
ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος μετὰ κίνδυνος 
(gen.) ἀλλήλων ἀπολείπω, 
μᾶλλον αὐτὸς (accus.) ἔσ- 
eye (imperfect) ὁ δεινὸς 
(newt. plural) ἢ ὅτε ψη- 
φίζω (imperf. mid.) πλέω 
ἐς Σικελία. 


SECTION VI. 
OF THE MIDDLE AND PASSIVE VOICES. 


I. The middle and passive voices appear originally 
the same. The present and imperfect do not differ. 
The futures middle are often used passively, and the 
perfect and aorist passive in a middle sense. The 
aorists middle are the only tenses which are not used 
passively. 

II. The middle, as a distinct voice, denotes that the 
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action of the agent is exerted upon himself, either, 1. 
visibly and bodily ; as, λούεσθαι, ‘to wash one’s self,” 
“to bathe ;” κείρεσθαι, “to clip one’s self ;” ἀπάγχεσθαι, 
“to strangle one’s self ;” or, 2. virtually; as, κρύπτεσ- 
θαι, “to hide one’s self ;” ἐπείγεσθαι, “to urge one’s 
self ;”” ἀναμιμνήσκεσθαι, “to remind one’s self.” 


Oss. If, however, an emphatic contrast or distinction of objects 
is to be. expressed, the active voice must be used with a reflex- 
ive pronoun. Thus, Μεγαρέων of πλεῖστοι ἀπὸ ἐξωμιδοποιΐας 
διατρέφονται, The greatest part of the Megareans live by the ma- 
king of jackets ; but Ναυσικύδης dn’ ἀλφιτοποιΐας ἑαυτόν te καὶ 
τοὺς οἰκέτας τρέφει, Nausicydes supports both himself and his 
household by the making of flour. 


Classes of Middle Verbs. 

I. The principal usages of the middle voice are four 

in number. 

1. The first class of middle verbs consists of those 
where the action of the agent is exerted upon him- 
self; as, ᾿Απήγξατο, He hung himself.— Κεφαλὴν 
ἐκόψατο, He wounded his own head.—This class has 
already been alluded to. 

2. The second class denote an action performed by the 
agent, not upon himself, but for himself, to his own 
benefit ; as, "Ἄγεσθαι γυναῖκα, To take a wife to 
one’s self.—Kartadovaovoba πόλιν, To subjugate a 
city to one’s self.—IloeioOat, To make to one’s self ; 
i. e., to regard or consider. 

3. The third class is when the action is not literally 
performed by the person on or for whom it is done, 
but by another at his request or command. Thus, 
Κείρομαι may mean “I clip myself,” or get myself 
clipped.—Ilapatidewat τράπεζαν, I cause a table to be 
set before πιε.--- Διδάσκομαι υἱόν, I cause my son to be 
taught. 

4. The fourth class consists of those middle verbs 
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which denote a reciprocal action between two per- 
sons or parties, Such are the verbs signifying to 
contract, quarrel, fight, converse, &c, Thus, in De- 
mosthenes, it is said, Ἕως dv διαλυσώμεθα τὸν 
πόλεμον, Until we shall have put an end to the war, by 
treaty mutually agreed upon, To this head belong 
such verbs as μάχεσθαι, σπένδεσθαι, διαλέγεσθαι, &c, 


II. Middle verbs of the first class are often followed 
by an accusative case; for example, where, in such 
verbs as κόπτομαι, to mourn, σεύομαι, to urge one’s self on, 
the direct action is done by the agent on himself, but 
an accusative follows of some other person or thing 
which that action farther regards. Thus, ᾿Εκόψαντο 
avtov, They mourned for him; i. e., they cut or lacera- 
ted themselves for him,—-Zevovrac αὐτόν, They stir 
themselves in pursuit of him,—’EriAdéoOny αὐτόν, They 
tore their hair in mourning for him, So, also, Φυλάξαι 
τὸν παῖδα, To guard the boy ; but Φυλάξασθαι τὸν λέοντα, 
To guard one’s self against the lion, 

III. The reflective sense, which really belongs to the 
middle verb, is sometimes lost in rendering into other 
languages, Thus, παύομαι, I cease (make myself to de- 
sist); στέλλομαι, I travel (send myself on a journey) ; 
φοθοῦμαι, I fear (frighten myself), &c, 

IV. Many verbs are now found only in the middle 
voice, having a neuter or active sense, and answering 
to the Latin deponents, 

V, In many verbs, the perfect, pluperfect, and aorist 
passive are used in a middle sense, besides the ordina- 
ry meaning of the passive. Thus, Ἐπιδεδειγμένος τὴν 
πονηρίαν, Having openly manifested his wickedness. — 
Μεμισθωμένος χωρίον, Having hired a piece of ground.— 
Κατεκλίθη, He laid himself down,—’Annardyn, He de- 
parted, The regular middle form of the aorist in such 
verbs is unusual or obsolete. In some it has a special 
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signification ; as, σταλῆναι, to travel ; but στείλασθαι, 
to array one’s self. 


Oss. As regards the use of the perfect and pluperfect passive in 
a middle sense, the opinion of Buttmann appears the most ra- 
tional, that in all cases where a verb has a regular middle voice, 
with its appropriate reflex signification, the perfect and pluper- 
fect passive, and they alone, are used as the perfect and pluper- 
fect of that voice, and possess that signification along with their 
own. In conformity with this doctrine, the middle voice would 
seem to be nothing else than the passive verb, used under a pe- 
culiar modification of its meaning, and illustrating the tendency 
of the Greeks in early times to look upon themselves in all re- 
flex acts, whether external or internal, as patients rather than 
agents ; a tendency which is exemplified in every page of the 
Homeric poems, and which belongs more or less to every peo- 
ple in an early stage of civilization, before the nation comes of 
age, and acquires the consciousness, along with the free use, of 
its powers. This seems to be the reason why so many of the 
verbs employed by the Greeks to denote states of mind or of 
feeling have a passive form; such as οἴομαι (οἶμαι), αἰσθάνομαι, 
σκέπτομαι, ἐπίσταμαι, βούλομαι, ἄγαμαι, ἥδομαι, μαίνομαι. In 
some tenses, indeed, in which a variety of forms presented it- 
self, one of them was allotted more peculiarly to the passive 
signification, another to the middle: that instinct which, in all 
languages, is evermore silently at work in giving definiteness to 
the speech of a people, in proportion as its thoughts become more 
definite, manifested itself in assigning one form of the future 
and aorist to the passive voice, another to the middle; the pref- 
erence being perhaps determined by the affinity of the latter to 
the corresponding active tenses, of the former to the perfect 
passive. Instances, however, remain to show that, at the time 
when the Greek language comes first into view, the line of de- 
mareation was not deemed quite impassable; and the passive 
voice would not unfrequently assert its rights to its cast-off fu- 
ture, and now and then, though very rarely, even to the aorist. 
(Philol. Museum, No. 4, p. 221, seq.) 


VI. With regard to the perfect middle, it may be re- 
marked, that this tense is of very rare occurrence, so 
as to have far more the character of an occasional re- 
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dundancy than of a regular formation. In fact, when 
the preterit exists in this particular form, it very rarely 
exists in the same verb in any other form; and where 
two forms do occur, it will generally be found that the 
one did not come into use till the other was growing 
obsolete. The perfect middle, it is true, has undoubt- 
edly some degree of alliance with a neuter meaning, 
but then this alliance is very far from being constant. 
This form has often a truly active and transitive signi- 
fication ; as, for example, λέλοιπα, I have left ; Exrova, 
I have killed ; while, on the other hand, the form con- 
sidered as active is of frequent occurrence in a neuter 
or reflex sense ; as in κέκμηκα, I am weary; ἕστηκα, I 
stand ; μεμένηκα, I remain; βεθίωκα, I have lived, &c, 
These instances, which might be easily multiplied, are 
sufficient to prove that there is no good ground for as- 
signing to either of these forms of the perfect any de- 
terminate cast of signification, whether it be active or 
neuter. Some preference of what is called the middle 
form for the neuter sense is the utmost that can with 
truth be ascertained. In a few instances both the forms 
certainly do exist, and with a characteristic difference 
of signification; as, ὀλώλεκα, I have destroyed; and 
ὄλωλα, I am undone; πέπεικα, I have persuaded ; and 
πέποιθα, I am confident ; in others the two forms occur, 
indeed, but with little discrimination in sense; as, 
πέπραχα and nénpaya, δέδοικα and δέδια, (Phil, Mu- 
seum, No, 4, p. 200.) 

VII. The reason why the future middle is often 
found in a passive sense appears to be this: that the 
form of the future, which, in the later ages of the Greek 
language, when the grammarians wrote, seems to have 
been used exclusively in a middle sense, had previous 
ly a wider range legitimately belonging to it. 
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1, When the Action is exerted upon the Agent. 


1. Cyrus said, “ Farewell, [Κῦρος εἴπω, Xaipw ὦ φίλος 


my dear sons! and carry 
a farewell, as from me, to 
your mother ; and all my 
Sriends, both present and 
absent, farewell!” Hav- 
ing said these things, and 
shaken hands with all, he 
covered himself up, and so 
died.— The Egyptian priests 
wear a linen garment alone, 
and sandals of papyrus ; 
and bathe twice each day 
in cold water, and twice 
each night. — Solon, hav- 
ing feigned madness, and 
crowned himself, rushed 
into the market-place, where 
he read to the Athenians, 
by the herald, his elegiac 
verses respecting Salamis. 


2. They say that Xenophon 
was sacrificing, crowned, 
when he heard that his son 
had died in the battle near 
Mantinea ; and, when the 
death was announced to 
him, uncrowned himself $ 
then, learning that he had 


παῖς, καὶ 6 μήτηρ ἀπαγγ- 
AAW ὡς παρ᾽ ἐγὼ, καὶ 
πᾶς δὲ ὁ πάρειμι καὶ ὃ 
ἄπειμι φίλος χαίρω. Οὗ- 
τος εἴπω, καὶ πᾶς δεξιόω 
(1s¢ aor. part. mid., with 
accus.), συγκαλύπτω Kai 
οὕτως τελευτάω.-----Ὁ ἱε- 
ρεὺς ὁ Αἰγύπτιος ἐσθὴς 
φορέω λίνεος μόνος καὶ 
ὑπόδημα βύθδλινος " λούω 
δὲ δὶς ὁ ἡμέρα ἕκαστος 
(gen.) ψυχρὸς (ὕδωρ), καὶ 
δὶς ἕκαστος νύὐξ.--τΣόλων 
μαίνομαι ( present infin.) 
προσποιέω (1st aor. part. 
mid.), καὶ στεφανόω elo- 
πίπτω (2d aor.) εἰς 6 ἀγο- 
pa, ἔνθα ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος ἀνα» 
γιγνώσκω (2d aor.) διὰ ὁ 
κήρυξ ὁ περὶ Σαλαμὶς ἐλε- 
γεῖον. 


Φημὶ Ξενοφῶν ϑύω στέφω 


(perf. part.) ὅτε ἀκούω ὁ 
υἱὸς ἐν ὁ περὶ Μαντίνεια 
(accus.) μάχη ἀποθνήσκω" 
(2d aor.) ἀπαγγέλλω (1st 
aor. part.—gen. absol.) δ᾽ 
αὐτὸς ὁ ϑάνατος ἀποστεφ- 
ανόω" (1st aorist) ἔπειτα 
μανθάνω (2d aor.) ὅτι γεν- 
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died nobly, he put on his 
crown again. — Diogenes 
supported himself upon a 
staff on having become ill, 
but afterward he carried 
one perpetually. — Some 
men, fearing lest, having 
been taken, they may lose 
their lives, die beforehand, 
through fear; some by 
throwing themselves down ; 
some by strangling them- 
selves; some by cutting 
their own throats. — All 
who conversed with Cyrus 
exhorted him not to fight, 
but to station himself be- 
hind them. — Aristippus 
was qualified to adapt him- 
self both to place, and time, 
and person. | 
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vaiwe, πάλιν ἐπιτίθημι (2d 
aor. infin. mid.) ὁ orépa- 
γος. ---- Διογένης βακτηρία 
ἐπερείδω (1st aor.) ἀσθεν- 
éw (18ὲ aor. part.) ἔπειτα 
δὲ διαπαντὸς φορέω (im- 
perfect). — "Ἔνιοι, φοθέω 
(mid.) μὴ, λαμθάνω (1st 
aor.), ἀποθνήσκω, (2d aor.) 
ὑπὸ ὁ φόῤος προαποθνήσ- 
κω" ὁ μὲν ῥιπτέω ἑαυτοῦ" 
ὁ δὲ ἀπάγχω" ὁ δὲ ἀπο- 
σφάττω.----τπΠ΄ἀαρακελεύομαι 
(tmperf.) ὁ Κῦρος (dat.), 
ὅσοσπερ διαλέγομαι (im- 
perfect) μὴ μάχομαι ἀλλ' 
ὄπισθεν ἑαυτοῦ (genitive) 
τάττω.---᾿ Αρίστιππός εἶμι 
ἱκανὸς ἁρμόττω (1st aor.) 
καὶ τόπος καὶ χρόνος καὶ 
πρόσωπον. 


2. When the Action is exerted with reference to, or for 
the benefit of the Agent. 


1, The Athenians used to im-|‘O ᾿Αθηναῖος ἀπὸ Μακεδονία 


port their timber from Ma- 
cedonia. — No one of the 
Egyptians chooses to give 
his daughter in marriage 
to a swineherd, nor to take 
(a wife) from among them ; 
but the swineherds give in 
marriage, and take wives, 
from among one another. 
—Tissaphernes, instead of 
negotiating peace, sent for 


ἄγω (2d aor. mid.) ὁ ξύλον. 
—'O συθώτης (plur.) ἐκ- 
δίδωμι (mid.) ϑυγάτηρ οὐ- 
δεὶς ὁ Αἰγύπτιος ἐθέλω, 
οὐδ᾽ ἄγω (mid.) ἐξ αὐτός" 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐκδίδωμί τε ὁ συθώτης 
καὶ ἄγω ἐξ ἀλλήλων. ---- 
Τισσαφέρνης ἀντὶ 6 εἰρήνη 
πράσσω στράτευμα πολὺς 
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a large army from the king 
in addition to what he pre- 
viously had. — The state, 
judging Agesilaus to be 
more irreproachable than 
Leotychidas both in birth 
and merit, appointed him 
its king.—The Thracians 
flee, as was their custom, 
casting their pelte round 
them behind ; and some of 
them were caught leaping 
over the palisades, 


2. When Panthea heard that 
she is to belong to Cyrus, 
she rent her upper peplus 
around, and raised a lam- 
entation,—Clearchus said 
to Phalynus, “ Being in 
such a plight, we apply to 
thee for advice, what we 
ought to do about the things 
which thou mentionest: do 
thou, then, give us advice, | 
what seems to thee most 
honourable and best.” — 
The Lacedemonians de- 
creed that fifty of those who 
had returned from exile to 
Phlius, and fifty of those of 
the place, should enact laws, 
according to which they 
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παρὰ βασιλεὺς πρὸς ὃς 
(dat.) πρότερον ἔχω μετα- 
πέμπω (imperf. πιϊά,). ----- 
Κρίνω (1st aor.) ὁ πόλις 
ἀνεπίκλητός εἶμι ’Aynoi- 
λαος Λεωτυχίδας, καὶ ὃ 
γένος καὶ 6 ἀρετὴ, αὐτὸς 
ἵστημι (1st aor, mid.) βασ- 
tAet¢.—'O δὲ Θρᾷξ κατα- 
φεύγω, ὥσπερ δὴ τρόπος 
εἰμὶ αὐτὸς, ὄπισθεν περι- 
θάλλω (mid.) ὁ πέλτα" καὶ 
αὐτὸς ὑπεράλλομαι ( gen.) 
ὁ σταυρὸς λαμθάνω τις. 


‘Qe ἀκούω Πάνθεια ὅτι Κῦ- 


ρός (gen.) εἰμι ( fut.) πε- 
ρικαταῤῥήγνυμί (1st aor. 
mid.) τε ὁ ἄνωθεν πέπλος, 
καὶ ἀνοδύρομαι (1st aor.). 
—'O Κλέαρχος εἴπω Φα- 
λύνος, Ἔν τοιοῦτός εἶμι 
πρᾶγμα ( plural) συμθου- 
λεύω (mid.) ov (dative) τίς 
χρὴ ποιέω περὶ ὃς ( gen.) 
λέγω. Σὺ οὖν συμθου- 
λεύω' ἐγὼ (dat.), ὅστις od 
δοκέω καλὸς καὶ ἀγαθός 
εἶμι. ---- 'ὋΟ Λακεδαιμόνιος 
γιγνώσκω (2d aor.) πεν- 
τήκοντα μὲν ἀνὴρ ὁ κατ- 
ἔρχομαι εἰς Φλιοῦς, πεν- 
τήκοντα δὲ ὁ οἴκοθεν, νόμ- 
o¢ τίθημι (2d aor,) καθ᾽ ὃς 


1. Βουλεύειν is “to give advice ;” βουλεύεσθαι, “to get advice;” i.e., 
to deliberate with yourself or consult with others.—The person con- 
sulted is put in the dative. 

2. Active voice, because they are considered as imposing laws. 
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should live in the state.— 
The very persons who have 
enacted laws, often disap- 
proving, change them.—A 
blind man carried a lame 
man upon his back, lend- 
ing feet and borrowing 
eyes. 
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πολιτεύω ( fut. opt. mid.). 
—'O νόμος αὐτὸς ὁ τίθημε' 
(2d aor. part. mid.) πολλά- 
κις ἀποδοκιμάζω (1st aor.) 
μετατίθημει (mid.).—’Avnp 
τις λιπόγυιος ὑπὲρ νῶτος 
(gen.) λιπαυγὴς ἄγω (im- 
perf.), ποῦς χράω (1st aor. 
part, act.), καὶ ὄμμα χρά- 
oat (1st aor. part.). 


3. When the Agent causes a thing to be done, or when an 
Action is performed by another at his command. 


The Egyptians saidthat Psam-|'O Αἰγύπτιός φημι Ψαμμίτι- 


mitichus, having caused a 
rope to be woven of many 
thousand fathoms, let it 
down into the sources of 
the Nile, and did not reach 
the bottom.—Do good men 
cause their sons to be in- 
structed in other things, to 
the ignorance of which 
death is not attached,’ yet 
not cause them to be in- 
structed in justice _—The 
Athenians having conquer- 
ed in several battles, and 
having built themselves for- 


χος, πολὺς χιλιὰς ὄργνια 
πλέκω (1st aor. part. mid.) 
κάλως, κατατίθημι (2d ao- 
rist) εἰς ὁ πηγὴ ὁ Νεῖλος, 
καὶ οὐκ ἐξικνέομαι ἐς βύσ- 
σος.---Ο μὲν ἄλλος (acc.) 
ἄρα ὁ ἀγαθὸς ἀνὴρ διδάσ- 
κω 6 υἱεὺς, ἐφ᾽ ὃς (dat.) 
οὔκ εἶμι ϑάνατος ὁ ζημία 
(nom.) ἐὰν μὴ ἐπίσταμαι 
(3d plur. pres. subj.), ὁ δὲ 
δίκαιος (accus. plur. neut.) 
οὐ διδάσκω ;—Kparéw ὁ 
᾿Αθηναῖος (genit. absol.) 
μάχη ὁ πλείων, καὶ ὃ τεῖ- 
χοὸς οἰκοδομέω" (mid.), ἔρ- 


1. Middle voice, because spoken of a democratic state, where the , 


people make laws for themselves. 


2. LiteraHy, ‘‘On which the penalty is not death if they do not 


know.” 


3. The middle signifies “ to build for yourself, by your own hands, 


or those of another ;” the middle, therefore, cannot be used of one 


who builds, as a workman, entirely for another. 
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tifications, Gylippus the 
Lacedemonian came, and 
brought an army from Pel- 
oponnesus.—Panthea, the 
wife of Abradates, of her 
own resources had both a 
golden breastplate made for 
him, and a golden helmet. 
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xowat Ῥύλιππος Λακεδαι.- 
μόνιος στρατία ἔχω ἐκ 
Πελοπόννησος.---Πάνθεια, 
ὁ ᾿Αὐραδάτης γυνὴ, ἐκ ὃ 
ἑαυτοῦ χρῆμα χρυσοῦς τε 
αὐτὸς ϑώραξ ποιέω καὶ 
χρυσοῦς κράνος. 


4. Perfect Passive used in a Middle sense by both Middle 
and Deponent Verbs. 


We try statuaries, not draw-|'O ἀνδριαντοποιὸς δοκιμάζω, 


ing inferences from their 
words, but whomsoever we 


see to have made his former 


statues well, on this one we 
rely, that he will also make 
his future ones well. — 
Euthydemus, having col- 
lected for himself many 
writings of both the most 
illustrious poets and soph- 
ists, in consequence of these 
began to think that he was 
superior to his coevals in 
wisdom.—Orestes and Py- 
lades, and Theseus and Pi- 
rithous, are celebrated in 
song for having performed 
the greatest and noblest 
things on account of their 
admiring each other.—Vir- 
tue said to Vice, * Thou 
hast never beheld the most 
pleasing spectacle of all, for 
thou hast never beheld any 
good deed of thine own.” 


ov ὁ λόγος (dat.) αὐτὸς 
τεκμαίρομαι, ἀλλ᾽ ὃς ἂν 
ὁράω ὃ πρόσθεν ἀνδριᾶς 
καλῶς ἐργάζομαι ( perfect 
part.), οὗτος πιστεύω καὶ 
ὁ λοιπὸς εὖ ποιέω.----Ἐ} ὐ- 
θύδημος γράμμα πολὺς 
συλλέγω (perfect passive) 
ποιητής τε Kal σοφιστῆς 
ὁ εὐδόκιμος, ἐκ οὗτος νο- 
μίζω διαφέρω ὃ ἡλικιώτης 
(gen.) ἐπὶ σοφία (dat.).— 
᾿Ορέστης καὶ Πυλάδης, καὶ 
Θησεὺς καὶ Πειρίθους, ὑμ- 
νέω, διὰ ὁ ἄγαμαι ἀλλή- 
λων, ὃ μέγας καὶ καλὸς 
διαπράσσω (perfect infin. 
pass.). —‘O ᾿Αρετὴ εἴπω 
πρὸς ὁ Κακία, Ὃ πᾶς ἡδὺς 
ϑέαμα ( gen.) ἀθέατός εἶμι, 
οὐδεὶς γὰρ πώποτε σαυτοῦ 
ἔργον καλὸς ϑεάομαι (}67- 
fect). 
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5. Aorist Passive used in a Middle sense. 
Socrates said that his genius | Σωκράτης εἴπω ὅτι ἐπιχειρέω 


opposed him when endeav- 
ouring to think of his de- 
fence unto the judges.— 
Thrasybulus, having set 
forth from Thebes with 
about seventy men, seizes 
on Phyle, a strong place. 
— When Socrates heard that 
Ischomachus was called fair 
and good by all, he appear- 
ed ( fitting) unto him to try 
to get into his company.— 
When Alcibiades was sail- 
ing into the harbour, a large 
crowd collected. Al cibia- 
des, however, having come 
to anchor, did not imme- 
diately disembark, fearing 
his enemies.—Cyrus, hav- 
ing seen the dream, awoke. 
—Having gone home, he 
lay down. — Demosthenes 
and Eurymedon crossed 
with their whole army from 
Corcyra to the extremity of 
Iapygia.—I wish to con- 
verse with them. 


αὐτὸς (dat.) φροντίζω (1st 
aorist) ὁ πρὸς ὃ δικαστὴς 
ἀπολογία ἐναντιόω ( Ist 
aor. pass.) ὁ δαιμόνιον ---- 
Opacvbovaoc, ὁρμάω (1st 
aor. pass.) ἐκ Θῆδαι we 
σὺν ἑθδομήκοντα ἀνὴρ, 
Φυλὴ χωρίον καταλαμθά- 
ve) ἰσχυρός.---- Ἐπεὶ ὁ Ἶσ- 
χόμαχος ἀκούω (imperf.) 
Σωκράτης πρὸς πᾶς ( gen.) 
καλός τε καὶ ἀγαθὸς ἐπον- 
ομάζω (pres. part. pass.), 
δοκέω (1st aor.) αὐτὸς οὗ- 
τος (dat.) πειράω (1st aor. 
infin. pass.) ovyytyvoua 
(2d aorist), — Καταπλέω 
᾿Αλκιθιάδης (gen. absol.) 
πολὺς ὄχλος ἀθροίζω (1st 
aor. ραϑ88.). ----᾿Αλκιθιάδης 
δὲ, ὁρμίζω (1st aor. part. 
pass.) ἀποθαίνω οὐκ εὐθὺς, 
φοθέω ὁ πολέμιος.---- δέω 
ὁ ὄναρ Κῦρος ἐξεγείρω (1st 
aor. pass.).—Oikade ἔρχο- 
μαι κατακλίνω (1st aor. 
pass.). — Δημοσθένης καὶ 
Εὐρυμέδων ἐκ ὁ Κέρκυρα 
περαιόω (1st aor. pass.) 
σύμπας ὁ στρατία én’ ἄκρος 
Ἰαπυγία. --- Ἐ!θθέλω αὐτὸς 
(dat.) διαλέγω (1st aor. 
pass.). 
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VIII. Many verbs have a future middle in form, but in 
sense active, and a regular part of the active conjuga- 
tion; as, ἀκούω, ἀκούσομαι, ἀκήκοα, ἤκουσα ; βαίνω, 
βήσομαι, βέθηκα, ἔθην. --- Of others, such as ϑηράω, 
ϑαυμάζω, ἐπαινέω, χωρέω, διώκω, the future middle is 
preferable, though not exclusively used. 
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Callicratidas, having collect-| Καλλικρατίδας, ἀθροίζξω ὁ 


ed his ships, prepared him- 
self as about to meet the 
enemy.—When the things 
that had taken place in 
Sicily were announced at 
Athens, they thought that 
the enemies from Sicily 
would straightway sail with 
their naval force against 
the Pireus.—A dog, and 
not he who cherishes a right 
mind, would say, “I will 
bite him who has bitten 
(me).”—Aristotle said that 
some men spare as tf about 
to live forever, and others 
spend as if about to die im- 
mediately.—Seuthes, send- 
ing away (some) of the 
prisoners into the mount- 
ains, said that, if they would 
not come down and submit, 
he would burn also their 
villages and corn, and they 
should perish with hunger. 
—In whatever matter aman 
does not take the advice of 


ναῦς, παρασκευάζω (im- 
perf. mid.) ὡς ἀπαντάω 
(fut. part. mid.) ὁ πολέ- 
prog (dat.).—‘O περὶ Σι- 
κελία (accus.) γίγνομαι ΄“ 
(2d aor.) ἐπειδὴ ἐς ὁ ᾿Αθῆ- 
ναι ἀγγέλλω, ὁ ἀπὸ ὃ Σι- 
κελία πολέμιος εὐθὺς σφεῖς 
(dat.) νομίζω ὁ ναυτικὸς 
(στράτευμα) ἐπὶ ὁ Πει- 
ραιεὺς πλέω ( fut. mid.). 
—‘O δάκνω (2d aorist) 
δάκνω (fut. mid.) κύων 
ἂν εἴπω, οὐχ ὁ νοῦς ὀρθὸς 
τρέφω.----Ο ἄνθρωπος λέ- 
yw ᾿Αριστοτέλης ὁ μὲν οὗ- 
τω φείδομαι ὡς ἀεὶ ζάω 
(mid.), ὁ δὲ οὕτω ἀναλίσ- 
κω ὡς αὐτίκα ϑνήσκω 
(mid.)—’Aginut ὁ αἰχμά- 
λωτος ὁ Σεύθης εἰς ὁ ὄρος 
λέγω, ὅτι εἰ μὴ καταθαίνω 
( fut.) καὶ πείθω (mid.), 
κατακαίω ( fut.) καὶ οὗτος 
ὁ κώμη καὶ ὁ σῖτος, καὶ 
ἀπόλλυμι ( fut. mid.) 6 AL 
μός.---- Ἐν ὃς ἄν τις πρᾶγμα 
μὴ πείθω ( pres. subj. mid.) 
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him who gives good advice, ὁ ev λέγω (dat.) ἁμαρτάνω 
he will certainly fail, and,| (mid.) δήπου, καὶ ἁμαρ- 
failing, will be made to| τάνω ζημιόω ( fut. pass.). 


suffer loss. 


SECTION VIL. 
OF THE MOODS. 


1. Indicative. 


I. The indicative is used to declare a fact simply and 
independently. 

II. The Greek indicative is employed in some in- 
stances where the Latin requires the subjunctive. The 
following are the principal cases: 


1. In oblique interrogations; as, οὐκ οἷδα τίς εἶ, 
where in Latin we have nescio quis sis. 

2. After the relative with a general negative or inter- 
rogative ; as, οὐδείς ἐστιν ὅντιν᾽ οὐκ ἑώρακα; in 
Latin, nemo est quem non viderim. 

3. When the relative expresses the purpose; as, 
ἄνδρας ἑλέσθαι ot τοὺς νόμους συγγράψουσι; in 
Latin, qui leges scribant. 

Ii]. The optative may be used in Greek with the 


oblique interrogation if the tense be past, but never 
the subjunctive. 


2. Subjunctive and Optative in Independent Propositions. 

1. The subjunctive is used in dubitative questions and 
exhortations with the first person; as, Ti ποιῶ; What 
am I to do ?—"Iwuev, Let us go.—But in the second and 
third persons the optative is used. 

II. In negative propositions, the subjunctive is em- 
ployed after μή, or ob μή, for the future, but usually 
only the first aorist passive, or second aorist active 
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and middle. 
ture is used. 


Instead of the first aorist active, the fu- 


----------.-.- 


1. Agesilaus, having called ᾿Αγησίλαος, συγκαλέω ὁ σύμ- 


together the allies, made 
known the things com- 
manded by the state, and 
said that it was necessary 
for him to aid his coun- 
try; “and τ affairs there 
may go on well, know well 
that I will not forget you, 
but will come again to do 
what you desire.” — En- 
deavour to surpass thy 
country, thy fellow-citi- 
zens, thy friends, in con- 
Serring benefits ; for if thou 
conquer thy friends in con- 
Serring benefits, thy enemies 
will not be able to resist 
thee. — Clearchus said, 
““We must make the first 
days’ marches as long as 
possible ; for, if we once 
be distant two or three days’ 
march from the royal army, 
the king will no longer be 
able to overtake us.” 


2. Unless either philosophers 
be kings in cities, or those 


μᾶχος, δηλόω (1st aor.) ὁ 
ὑπὸ ὁ πόλις παραγγέλλω, 
καὶ εἴπω ὅτι ἀναγκαῖός εἰ- 
μὲ (opt.) βοηθέω 6 πατρίς" 
(dat.) κἂν ἐκεῖνος (neuter 
plur.) καλῶς γίγνομαι (2d 
aor. subj.), εὖ ἐπίσταμαι 
ὅτι οὐ μὴ ἐπιλανθάνω (2d 
aor. subj. mid.) σὺ (gen.), 
ἀλλὰ πάλιν πάρειμι, πράσ- 
ow ( fut. part.) ὃς σὺ δέο- 
μαι. --- Πειράω (pres. im- 
per. mid.) ὁ πατρὶς, ὁ πο- 
λίτης, ὁ φίλος, νικάω εὖ 
ποιέω " ( part.) ἐὰν γὰρ ὃ 
φίλος (accus.) κρατέω εὖ 
ποιέω, οὐ μὴ σὺ (dative) 
δύναμαι ( pres. subj.) ἀντ. 
ἔχω ὁ πολέμιος.---ἰ  λέαρ- 
moc εἴπω, ἸΤορευτέος (neu- 
ter) ἐγὼ ὁ πρῶτος σταθμὸς 
(accus.) ὡς ἂν δύναμαι 
(subj.) μακρός " (superl.) 
ἢν γὰρ ἅπαξ δύο ἢ τρεῖς 
ἡμέρα ὁδὸς (accus.) ἀπέχω 
ὁ βασιλικὸς στράτευμα, 
οὐκέτι μὴ δύναμαι βασ- 
ιλεὺς ἐγὼ καταλαμθάνω. 


"Edy μὴ ἢ ὁ φιλόσοφος βασ- 


ἐλεύω (1st aor. subj.) ἐν ὁ 
πόλις, ἢ ὁ βασιλεύς τε νῦν 
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who are now called kings 
and potentates be genuine 
and sound philosophers, 
there is no rest from suf- 
ferings, O my friend, for 
cities, nor I think even for 
the human race; nor can 
this republic, which we have 
now described, ever till then 
come to be practicable, and 
see the light of the sun.— 
“J, for my part,” said Soc- 
rates to Phedrus, “ have 
taken such a desire to hear 
thee, that if thou take the 
way to Megara, and, hav- 
ing gone up to the wall, 
come back again, I will not 
be left behind by thee.” 
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Aéyw ( present part. pass.) 
kai δυνάστης φιλοσοφέω 
(1st aor. subj.) γνησίως τε 
καὶ ἱκανῶς, οὔκ εἶμι κακὸς 
παῦλα, ὦ φίλος, ὁ πόλις, 
δοκέω δὲ οὐ δὲ ὁ ἀνθρώ- 
mivoc γένος, οὐδ᾽ οὗτος ὁ 
πολιτεία μή ποτε πρότε- 
ρον φύω (pres. subj.) τε 
εἰς ὁ δυνατὸς (neut.) καὶ 
φῶς ἥλιος εἰδέω (2d aor. 
subj.), ὃς νῦν λόγος διέρ- 
χομαι. --- Ἔγωγέ, φημι ὁ 
Σωκράτης πρὸς ὁ Φαῖδρος, 
οὕτως ἐπιθυμέω ( perfect) 
σὺ ἀκούω, ὥστ᾽ ἐὰν ποιέω 
(pres. subj.) ὁ 'οδὸς Με- 
γαράδε, καὶ προσθαΐνω ὁ 
τεῖχος (dat.) πάλιν ἄπειμι, 
ov μὴ σὺ ( gen.) ἀπολείπω 
(15 aor. subj. pass.) 


III. The optative, as the mood which expresses the 
speaker’s own thought, is used in the expression of a 
wish, and then is put without ἄν. 

IV. In this case, el, εἴθε, el γάρ, εἴθε γάρ, or ὡς, πῶς 
dv, are often used with the optative. 

V. A wish respecting the past is expressed by the 
indicative of a past tense, with el ydp, el@e, &c., but 
without ay. 

VI. A negative must be expressed with the optative 
by μὴ, not ov. 


1, Simple Optative, expressing a Wish. 


May the Greeks atone for my | Tiw (1st aor.) Δαναὸς ἐμὸς 
tears by thy arrows! —| δάκρυ (accus.) σὸς βέλος! 
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Never may I perish inglo- 
riously!—O boy, mayest 
thou be more fortunate than 
thy sire! — What, then, 
should I wish to do?— 
Whither should a man wish 
to flee?—To what land more 
Friendly than this could we 
wish to come? — Would 
that Ulysses, being such, 
might this instant inter- 
mingle with the suiters !— 
May the son of Saturn 
never make thee king in 
sea-girt Ithaca! — May 
this never be pleasing to 
father Jove! 
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- Μὴ ἀκλειῶς ἀπόλλυμι! 
(2d aor. mid.)—'Q παῖς, 
γίγνομαι (2d aor.) πατὴρ 
εὐτυχής !---Τίς δῆτα δράω 
(present) ἐγώ; ---- Ποῖ τις 
φεύγω; (2d aorist )—Ti¢ 
χώρα (accus.) εὔφρων μᾶλ- 
λον ὅδε ἀφικνέομαι ; (2d 
aor.)—Toid¢ εἶμι μνηστὴρ 
ὁμιλέω (1st aor.) ᾿Οδυσ- 
σεύς !---Μὴ σὺ ἐν ἀμφία- 
λος ἸἸθάκη βασιλεὺς Kpo- 
νίων ποιέω!! (1st aor.\— 
Μὴ οὗτος φίλος Ζεὺς πα- 
τὴρ γίγνομαι ! (2d aor.) 


2. Optative with εἰ, εἴθε, 8:6. 
Agesilaus, having taken ἐλε} ᾿Αγησίλαος λαμθάνω (2d aor. 


hand of Pharnabazus, said, 
“ Would, O very excellent 
man, that thou, being such, 
wert a friend unto us !— 
“ Would that the gods had 
given me so great strength 
(as) to take vengeance on 
the suiters !”—“ I wish it 
might come to pass,” said 
Araspas, “that I could be 
useful to thee again !”—O 
ye gods, would that the race 
of cattle had perished!—O 
that he might perish, who 
doeth these things, if it is 
lawful for me to speak 
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mid.) ὁ χεὶρ (gen.) Φαρνά- 
θαζος, εἴπω, Ei@’ ὦ λῷσ- 
τος, σὺ τοιοῦτός εἶμι φίλος 
ἐγὼ γίγνομαε! (2d aor.)— 
Ei ἐγὼ τόσοσδε ϑεὸς δύ- 
ναμις παρατίθημι (2d aor.) 
τίω (1st aor. mid.) μνησ- 
τήρ! --- El γὰρ γίγνομαί 
(2d aor.), φημι ᾿Αράσπας, 
ὅτι ἐγὼ σὺ ἂν γίγνομαι 
(2d aor. opt.) αὖ χρήσιμος ! 
—Q πόποι, εἶθ᾽ ἀπόλλυμι 
(2d aor. mid.) βοῦς γένος 
—Q¢ ὁ ὅδε πόρω ὄλλυμει 
(2d aor. mid.) εἰ ἐγὼ ϑέμις 
ὅδε (accus. plural neuter) 
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thus !—Would that, hav- 
ing destroyed that most 
crafty one, I might at last | 
myself also die ! 
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avddw!—TIwe ἂν ὁ αἱμύ- 
λος ὄλλυμι (1st aor. part. 


act.), τέλος (accus. sing.) 
ϑνήσκω (2d aor.) καὐτός 


3. El γάρ, εἴθε, &c., with a Past Tense of the Indicative, 
expressing a Wish respecting the Past. 


Chilon, having observed the| Χείλων Κυθήρα (neut. plur.) 


nature of the Laconian 
island of Cythera, said, 
“ς Would it had never been 
produced, or, having been 
produced, had been sunk to 
the bottom 3)" — Diogenes, 
having once seen women 
hung from an olive-tree, 
said, “ Would that all trees 
had borne such fruit !”?— 
Would that I had held on 
(to her), not having been 
secretly deprived (of her) 
by the gods !—Would that 
she, who formerly gave birth 
to Paris, had flung the evil 
over her head !—O beloved 
mouth, and chin, and hands, 
would that fate had destroy- 
ed thee beneath (the walls 
of ) Ilium, by the banks of 
the Simois ! 


ὁ νῆσος ὁ Λακωνικὸς κατα- 
μανθάνω (2d aor.) 6 φύσις, 
Εἰθέ, φημι, μὴ γίγνομαι 
(pluperf.), ἢ γίγνομαι κα- 
ταθυθίζω ' (1st aor. pass.) 
— Eldéw ποτὲ Διογένης 
γυνὴ an’ ἐλαία ἀπαγχονί- 
ζω (perf. part. pass.), Eide 
γάρ φημι πᾶς ὁ δένδρον 
τοιοῦτος καρπὸς φέρω! (2d 
aor.)—El γὰρ κατέχω (2d 
aor.), μὴ ϑεὸς κλέπτω (Ist 
aor. part. pass.) ὕπο Ἰ--- 
Ride δ᾽ ὑπὲρ κεφαλὴ (ac- 
cus.) βάλλω (2d aor.) κα- 
κὸς, ὅστις τίκτω (2d aor.) 
ποτὲ Πάρις! --- Ὦ φίλιος 
στόμα, καὶ γένυ, καὶ χεὶρ, 
εἶθε σὺ ὑπὸ Ἴλεον (dat.) 
évaipw (1st aor.) δαίμων, 
Σιμόεις παρὰ ἀκτή ! (ac- 
cus. sing.) 


VII. The optative is also used, but in connexion with 
ἄν (or its poetic equivalent xe or κεν), in order to give 
to a proposition an expression of mere conjecture, a 
bare possibility, and hence of uncertainty and doubt. 
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Perhaps, too, they who sold it | Taya δὲ ἂν καὶ ὁ drrodidwpu 


said, on having returned to 
Sparta, that they had been 
deprived (of it) by the Sa- 
mians, — Possibly, then, 
some might find fault with 
the things that have been 
mentioned. — On this ac- 
count, perhaps, since they 
use this water on all occa- 
sions, they are long-lived. 
—They who on that occa- 
sion escaped this destruc- 
tion, were probably some 
mountain shepherds.—An 
Egyptian man or woman 
will hardly kiss a Greek 
on the mouth. — On any 
other day they will hardly 
taste the flesh. — While 
hunting they scarcely ever 
breakfast. — After they 
have completed these five- 
and-twenty years, they are, 
generally speaking, some- 
thing more than fifty years 


of age. 


(2d aor. part. mid.) λέγω 
(pres. opt.), ἀφικνέομαι ἐς 
Σπάρτα, ὡς ἀφαιρέω (1st 
aor. opt.) ὑπὸ Σάμιος.---- 
Ἴσως ἂν οὗν τις ἐπιτιμάω 
(1st aor. opt.) 6 εἰρημένος 
(dat.).— Arad οὗτος ἄν εἰμι 
(pres. opt.), οὗτος ὁ ὕδωρ 
ὁ πᾶς (accus. plur. neut.) 
χράομαι (pres. part.), pa- 
κρόθιος. --- Ὁ τότε περι- 
φεύγω (2d aorist part.) ὁ 
φθορὰ σχέδον ὄρειός τις 
(nom. plur.) ἄν εἰμι ( pres. 
opt.) νομεύς.---Οὔτ᾽ ἀνὴρ 
Αἰγύπτιος, οὔτε γυνὴ, ἀνὴρ 
Ἕλλην φιλέω (1st aor. op- 
tat.) dv ὁ στόμα (dat.).— 
"Ev ἄλλος δὲ ἡμέρα οὐκ 
ἂν ὁ κρέας γεύω (1st aor. 
opt. mid.).—O7pdw ( pres. 
part.) μὲν οὐκ ἂν ἀριστάω 
(1st aor. ορί.).--- Ἐπειδὰν 
δὲ ὁ πέντε καὶ εἴκοσιν ἔτος 
διατελέω (1st aor. subj.), 
εἰμὶ (pres. opt.) ἂν οὗτος 
πολύς τις ἢ πεντήκοντα 
ἔτος (accusative) γίγνομαι 
(perf. part.) ἀπὸ γενεά. 


Remark 1. An inclination, the indulgence of which depends on 
circumstances, and which is therefore only possible and contingent, 
is expressed by the optative with dv; as, BovAoiuny ἄν, I would like. 
—Hdéwe ἂν ϑεασαίμην, I would gladly behold, &c. 

Remark 2. Very often, however, the optative serves to express 
even the most definite assertions with modesty and politeness, as a 
mere conjecture ; a moderation which, in consequence of their po- 
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litical equality, was peculiar to all Greeks, but particularly the Athe- 
nians, and very seldom occurring in modern languages. Thus 
(Aristoph., Plut., 284), Ovxér’ ἂν κρύψαιμι, I will no longer conceal tt 
from thee. 


4. Relative Propositions. 

I. Relative pronouns and particles, including those 
of time, place, and manner (such as ἐπεί, ἐπειδή, ὅτε, 
ὁπότε, ὡς, ὅπως, ὅπου), when used to announce a fact, 
not repeated, take the indicative mood. 


When Cyrus and his father  ᾽᾿Ἐπειδὴ dtabaivw (2d aor.) ὁ 


had crossed the frontiers, 
they again prayed to the 
gods who protect Media to 
receive them kindly and pro- 
pitiously.— When the Athe- 
nians, being besieged by Ly- 
sander, sent ambassadors 
respecting peace to Agis, 
the king of the Lacedemo- 
nians, he commanded them 
to go to Lacedemon, saying 
that he himself was not ab- 
solute master of the things 
about which they had come. 
—The gods have made the 
human tongue alone capa- 
ble to signify all things 
which we wish.— He who is 
to deliberate against whom 
it is right to make war, 
should know both the force 
of the city and that of the 
adversaries. 


ὅριος (neut. plur.) Κῦρος 
kai ὁ πατὴρ, προσεύχομαι 
(tmperf.) αὖθις ϑεὸς, 6 Μη- 
δία γῆ κατέχω, ἵλεως καὶ 
εὐμενὴς δέχομαι αὐτός.--- 
Ὅτε ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος, πολιορ- 
κέω ὑπὸ Λύσανδρος, πρέσ- 
ὄυς πέμπω περὶ εἰρήνη πα- 
ρὰ ‘Ayic, Λακεδαιμόνιος 
βασιλεὺς, οὗτος κελεύω εἰ- 
μὲ ἐς Λακεδαίμων, λέγω 
οὔκ εἶμι κύριος (nom.) av. 
τὸς περὶ ὃς ἥκω (ορί.).---- 
ὋὉ ϑεὸς μόνος ὁ ὁ ἄνθρω- 
πος γλῶσσα ποιέω οἷος 
σημαίνω πᾶς ὃς βούλομαι. 
-- Ὁ βουλεύω (fut. mid.), 
πρὸς ὅστις δεῖ πολεμέω, ὅ 
τε ὁ πόλις δύναμις καὶ ὁ 
ὁ ἐναντίος εἰδέω (perf.) 
δεῖ. 


Remark. ᾿Ἐπεί answers to the Latin guum with the imperfect 
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subjunctive, and implies that the events are parts of a series hav- 
ing a certain dependance on each other; whereas ére merely indi- 
cates time. 


II. If, however, the relative pronoun or particle re- 
fers to an action or event repeated in past time, then the 
optative, not the indicative, will be employed.—Thus, 
Κῦρος τὰ ϑήρια ἐθήρευεν ἀφ᾽ ἵππου, ὁπότε γυμνάσαι 
βούλοιτο ἑαυτόν τε καὶ τοὺς ἵππους, Cyrus was accus- 
tomed to hunt the wild animals on horseback, as often as he 
wished to exercise both himself and the horses. 


Cyrus appeared to excel all| Κῦρος πᾶς ὁ ἡλιξ ( gen.) δια- 


his coevals, both in learn- 
ing quickly whatever things 
were (from time to time) 
necessary, and in doing each 
nobly and manfully.—The 
enemy, by fighting, and, 
wherever there was a nar- 
row place, taking possession 
beforehand, obstructed the 
passes. Whenever, there- 
fore, they obstructed the 
van, Xenophon endeavour- 
ed to get above those who 
obstructed ; whenever they 
attacked the rear, Chiriso- 
phus did the same.— He 
permitted the sheep to go 
whithersoever they would, 
having commanded the at- 
tendants, where each of 
them should lie down, to 
sacrifice it to the proper 
god.—Teribazus was gov- 


A se 


φέρω (pres. part.) φαίνω 
(tmperf. mid.) καὶ εἰς ὁ 
ταχὺ μανθάνω ὃς δεῖ, καὶ 
εἰς 6 καλῶς καὶ ἀνδρείως 
ἕκαστος (plur.) ποιέω..---- 
Μάχομαι (ραγί.) ὁ πολέ- 
μίος καὶ ὁπή εἶμι στενὸς 
χώριον προκαταλαμθάνω, 
κωλύω (imperf.) 6 πάρο- 
doc. "Ὅποτε μὲν οὖν ὁ 
πρῶτος κωλύω, Ξενοφῶν 
ἀνωτέρω πειράω (imperf. 
mid.) γίγνομαι ὁ κωλύω " 
(gen.) ὁπότε δὲ ὁ ὄπισθεν 
(dat.) ἐπιτίθημι (2d aorist 
mid.) Χειρίσοφος ὁ αὐτὸς 
ποιέξω.---Ἐάω (1st aor.) ὁ 
πρόθατον εἶμι οἱ βούλο- 
μαι, προστάσσω ὁ ἀκόλου- 
θος {dat.) ἔνθα ἂν κατα- 
κλίνω αὐτὸς ἕκαστος ϑύω 
ὁ προσήκω (ραγί.) ϑεός.--- 
ὋὉ ᾽Αρμενία ὁ πρὸς ἑσπέρα 
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ὕπαρχός εἶμι Τηρίθαζος, ὁ 
βασιλεὺς οὕτω φίλος γίγ- 
vowat (2d aor. part.), ὥστε 
ὁπότε πάρειμι οὐδεὶς GA- 
λος βασιλεὺς ἐπὶ ὁ ἵππος 
ἀναθάλλω (imperf.). 


ernor of Western Armenia, 
such a friend of the king’s, 
that whenever he was pres- 
ent, no one else helped the 
king on horseback. 


III. Relative pronouns and particles are joined with — 
ἄν, and take a subjunctive when an action is supposed 
to be repeated in the present or future time. 

IV. With ἐπειδή, ὅτε, ὁπότε, the particle ἄν coalesces, 
forming ἐπειδάν, ὅταν, ὁπόταν ; to the rest it is imme- 
diately subjoined ; as, ὃς ἄν, ὁπῶς ἄν, ὕποι ἄν, ὅτε. 

V. The particle ἄν, in such constructions, is gener- 
ally expressed in English by -ever, but sometimes the 
simple relative is used. 


1. All men think that ροοά- Πᾶς νομίζω εὔνοια δεῖν ἀπό- 


will should be reserved for 
him, from whomsoever one 
receives gifts.—Whenever 
the Athenians have inter- 
red in the earth those who 
have died in war, a man 
chosen by the city, who is 
reputed not deficient in un- 
derstanding, and is emi- 
nent in dignity, pronoun- 
ces over them the appropri- 
ate encomium.—To whom- 
soever either the painful or 
the pleasant comes, the oth- 
er also follows after. — 
Most men, when they are 


κειμαι οὗτος παρὰ ὃς ἄν 
τις δῶρον λαμθάνω ( pres. 
subj.).—’Erendav 6 ᾿Αθη- 
ναῖος κρύπτω (1st aorist 
subj.) yn ὁ ἐν πόλεμος 
ἀποθνήσκω (2d aor.), ἀνὴρ 
αἱρέω (perf.) ὑπὸ ὁ πόλις, 
ὃς ἂν γνώμη τε δοκέω 
(pres. subj. act.) μὴ ἀσύ- 
νετός εἶμι, καὶ ἀξίωμα 
προήκω (pres. subj.), λέγω 
ἐπὶ αὐτὸς (dat.) ἔπαινος ὁ 
πρέπω.---Ος ἂν ἢ ὁ λυ- 
πηρὸς (neuter) ἢ ὁ ἡδὺς 
(neut.) παραγίγνομαι (2d 
aor. subj.), ἐπακολουθέω 
ὕστερον καὶ 6 ἕτερος (neu- 
ter).—'O πολὺς ἄνθρωπος, 
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confident, exhibit an invin- 
cible spirit ; but when they 
are afraid, by how much the 
more numerous they are, 80 
much greater fear they have. 


2. Masters prevent their slaves 
jrom stealing, by locking up 
(every place) whence it may 
be possible to take anything; 
and prevent them from run- 
ning away by imprison- 
ment.—Pharnabazus agreed 
with Agesilaus, if he were 
not himself appointed gen- 
eral of the whole army, to 
revolt from the king. “ If, 
however,” said he, “I shall 
become general, I will make 
war on you as vigorously 
as I can.”—Of whatever 
kind the rulers may be, 
such also those who are un- 
der them generally become. 
—TI will appoint (a per- 
son) who shall convey thee 
whithersoever thou thyself 
mayest wish. 
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ὅταν μὲν Bappéw (1st aor. 
subj.) ἀνυπόστατος ὁ φρό- 
νημα παρέχω (mid.) ὅταν 
δὲ δείδω (1st aorist subj.) 
ὅσος (dat.) dv πολύς εἰμι 
(subj.), τοσοῦτος μέγας ὃ 
φόθος κτάομαι ( perf.). 


Ὃ δεσπότης κλέπτω μὲν κω- 


λύω ὁ δοῦλος ἀποκλείω 
ὅθεν ἄν τις λαμθάνω (2d 
aor.) εἰμὶ, ὁ δὲ δραπετεύω 
δεσμὸς (plur.) ἀπείργω.---- 
Διομολογέω Φαρνάθαζος 
᾿Αγησίλαος, εἰ μὴ αὐτὸς 
πᾶς ὁ στρατία στρατηγὸς 
καθίστημι (1st aor. opt.), 
ἀφίστημι (mid.) βασιλεύς " 
ἢν μέντοι ἐγὼ γίγνομαι 
(2d aor. subj.) στρατηγός, 
φημι, πολεμέω σὺ (dative) 
ὡς ἂν ἐγὼ δύναμαι (pres. 
subj.) κράτιστα.--- ποῖός 
τις ἂν ὁ προστάτης εἰμὶ, 
τοσοῦτος καὶ ὁ ὑπ᾽ αὐτὸς 
ἐπιτοπολὺ γίγνομαι.----Συ- 
viornu ὅστις ἀποκομίζω 
σὺ ὅποι ἂν αὐτὸς ( fem.) 
ἐθέλω. 


5. Conditional Propositions. 


J. Conditional propositions consist of two parts: that 
which contains the condition, and that which contains 


the consequence. 


The former of these is called the 


Protasis, the latter the podosis. 
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II. If εἰ with the indicative is used in the Protasis, 
the Apodosis will have the indicative witheut dv.— 
Thus, Εἰ εἰσὶ βωμοὶ, εἰσὲ καὶ ϑεοί, If there are altars, 
there are also gods. 


Some say that the public mes-| @nui τις ὁ 6 Πέρσης ἄγγαρος 


sengers of the Persians ac- 
complish their journey more 
quickly than cranes ; τῇ, 
however, they falsely assert 
this, yet at least this is very 
clear, that this is the swift- 
est of all human journeys. 
—If we are unable to dis- 
cern beforehand what is ad- 
vantageous in respect to the 
future, the gods assist us 
in this respect, telling by 
divination, to those who in- 
quire, the things about to 
happen.—If men are dis- 
pleased with eloquence on 
account of those who de- 
ceive and lie, they ought to 
find fault with other good 
things also.—If any one 
had been an enemy, on Cy- 
rus’s having made a treaty, 
he trusted that he should 
suffer nothing from him 
contrary to the treaty.—If 
there are certain men who 
live beyond the North, there 
are also others who live be- 
yond the South. 


ϑᾶττον ὁ γέρανος ὁ πορεία 
ἀνύτω εἰ δὲ οὗτος ψεύδω 
(mid.), ἀλλ᾽ ὅτι ye 6 ἄν- 
θρώπινος πορεία οὗτος τα- 
χύς εἶμι, οὗτος εὔδηλος. 
--- Εἰ ἀδυνατέω ὁ συμφέρω 
(neuter plural) προνοέω 
(mid.) ὑπὲρ ὁ μέλλω ( gen. 
plur.), 6 ϑεὸς οὗτος (dat. 
fem.) ἐγὼ ovvepyéw διὰ 
μαντικὴ ὁ πυνθάνομαι φρά- 
ζω ὁ ἀποθαίνω. ---- Einep 
διὰ ὁ ἐξαπατάω καὶ ψεύδω 
(mid.) πρὸς ὁ λόγος (ρίω- 
ral) χαλεπῶς ἔχω ὁ ἄν- 
θρωπος, προσήκει καὶ ὁ ἄλ- 
λος ἀγαθὸς (dat.) αὐτὸς 
ἐπιτιμάω.---- ἘΠ τις πολέ- 
μιος γίγνομαι (2d aor.), 
σπένδω (1st aor. part. mid. 
—gen. absol.) Κῦρος πισ- 
τεύω μηδεὶς av παρὰ ὃ 
σπονδὴ (accus. plur.) πάσ- 
χω (2d aor.).—El δέ εἰμί 
τίς ὑπερθόρεος ἄνθρωπός, 
εἶμι καὶ ὑπερνότιος ἄλ- 
λος. 
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III. When εἰ with the indicative of a past tense is 
found in the protasis, there will be in the apodosis the 
indicative of a past tense with ἄν. In this case it is 
implied that the supposition in the protasis is contrary 
to the fact. Thus, Σωκράτει el προσεῖχον of ᾿Αθηναῖοι, 
πάντα dv ἐγένοντο εὐδαίμονες, If the Athenians had at- 
tended to Socrates, they would have been prosperous in all 
things. 

IV. This answers both to the imperfect and pluper- 
fect subjunctive in Latin. 


Oss. "Av is often joined to the principal word in the clause, or to 
other particles in the sentence; as, πλεῖστ᾽ ἄν, μάλιστ᾽ ἄν, 
τοιαῦτ᾽ av: or to the negative; οὐκ dv: or to an interroga- 


tive; Tic dv; πῶς dv; 
begins a clause. 


Much depends on euphony. It never 


Darius offering to Alexander | Δίδωμι Δαρεῖος (gen. absol.) 


ten thousand talents, and to 
divide Asia equally with 
him, and Parmenio having 
said, “I would take it if I 
were Alexander,” “and I 
too, by Jupiter!” he repli- 
ed, “1 I were Parmenio.” 
—If we had not light, which 
the gods afford us, we should 
have been like blind per- 
sons, for anything our eyes, 
at least, could avail us.— 
It would have been impos- 
sible that we should have 
learned in some former time 
what we now remember, if 
our soul had not existed 
somewhere before it was 


᾿Αλέξανδρος μύριοι τάλαν- 
tov καὶ ὁ ᾿Ασία νέμω (1st 
aor, infin. mid.) πρὸς av- 
τὸς (accus.) ἐπίσης, καὶ 
Παρμενίων εἴπω, Λαμθάνω 
(2d aor.) ἂν, εἰ ᾿Αλέξαν- 
δρός εἶμι, Κἀγὼ, νὴ Ζεὺς 
(accus.), εἴπω, εἰ ἸΠαρμε- 
νίων εἰμί.---- ἰἰ μὴ φῶς ἔχω 
(tmperf.), ὃς ἐγὼ ὁ ϑεὸς 
παρέχω, ὅμοιος ὁ τυφλὸς 
ἄν εἰμι, ἕνεκά γε ὁ ἡμέτε- 
ρος ὀφθαλμός (genit.).— 
᾿Αδύνατος ἄν εἶμι ἐγὼ (ac- 
cus.) ἐν πρότερός τις χρό- 
νος μανθάνω ( perf. infin.) 
ὃς νῦν ἀναμιμνήσκω (mid- 
dle), εἰ μή εἰμί που ἐγὼ 6 
ψυχὴ, πρὶν ἐν ὅδε ὁ ἀν- 
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~ produced in this human 
form.—If death were a de- 
liverance from everything, 
at would be good luck to 
bad men, when dead, to be 
delivered at once from the 
body and their own vice 
along with the soul.—If 
ye knew the fears and the 
anxieties which the rich 
have, wealth would appear 
altogether a thing to be 
avoided, 
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θρώπινος εἶδος γίγνομαι 
(2d aor. infin.).—El μέν 
εἶμι ὁ ϑάνατος ὁ πᾶς (gen. 
sing.) ἀπαλλαγὴ, ἕρμαιον 
ἄν εἶμι ὁ κακὸς ἀποθνήσκω 
(2d aor. part.), 6 τε σῶμα 
ἅμα ἀπαλλάσσω ( perf.), 
καὶ 6 αὐτὸς κακία μετὰ ὃ 
ψυχή.---Ε ἐπίσταμαι (im- 
perf.) ὁ φόθος καὶ ὁ μέριμ- 
va ὃς ἔχω 6 πλούσιος, πά- 
νυ ἂν σὺ (dat.) φευκτέος 
(neut.) ὁ πλοῦτος δοκέω 


(15ἐ aor.). 


Remark. When δεινὸν (ἄλογον, ϑαυμαστόν, ἅτοπον) ἂν εἴη, it would 
be a dreadful thing, or an equivalent expression, is found in the 
apodosis, the protasis often consists of two parts, contrasted by μέν 
and dé, in the first of which εἰ is used with the indicative, without 
ἄν; in the second the optative, because it is the purpose of the 
speaker to show the inconsistency between what has actually hap- 
pened, and what may happen if not prevented. Thus, Δεινὸν γὰρ 
(ἂν εἴη) εἰ τριωβόλου μὲν οὕνεκα ὠστιζόμεσθ᾽ ἑκάστοτ᾽ ἐν τῇ ἐκκλησίᾳ, 
αὐτὸν δὲ τὸν Πλοῦτον παρείην τῳ λαθεῖν, For it would be a hard 
thing if, while we are ever and anon elbowing one another in the assem- 
bly for the sake of three oboli, it should be allowed some one to lay hands 
on Plutus himself. 


V. When, in the protasis, we have εἰ with the opta- 
tive, we will have in the apodosis the optative with ἄν, 
and the protasis in this case expresses a mere possibil- 
ity. Thus, Ei τις ταῦτα πράττοι, μέγα μ᾽ dv ὠφελή- 
σειε, If one should do this, he would benefit me greatly. 


If any one were to excite the| El tug ὁ κρατέω ὁ πλῆθος 


rulers of the multitude to 
virtue, he would benefit both 
parties ; both those who pos- 
Sess sovereigniies, and those 
who are subject to them.— 
If we were all to imitate 


ἐπ’ ἀρετὴ προτρέπω (1st 
aor.), ἀμφότερος ἂν ὠφε- 
λέω (1st aor.), καὶ 6 ὃυ- 
ναστεία ἔχω, καὶ ὁ ὑπ᾽ av- 
τός elut—El γὰρ ἅπας με- 
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the inactivity and cupidity 
of the Lacedemonians, we 
should immediately perish, 
both from want of daily 
food and from civil war.— 
If thou shouldst wish to in- 
duce any one of thy friends, 
whenever thou mightest go 
abroad, to take care of thy 
affairs, what wouldst thou 
do? It is clear that thou 
wouldst first set about to 
take care of his affairs 
whenever he should go 
abroad, 
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μέομαι (1st aor.) ὁ Aake. 
δαιμόνιος apyéa καὶ πλεο- 
νεξία, εὐθὺς ἂν ἀπόλλυμι 
(2d aor. mid.), καὶ διὰ 6 
ἔνδεια ὁ (plur.) καθ᾽ ἡμέ- 
pa, καὶ διὰ ὁ πόλεμος 6 
πρὸς ἐγὼ αὐτός (accus. 
plur.).— Ei βούλομαι ὁ 
φίλος τις προτρέπω (1st 
aor. mid.), ὁπότε ἀποδημ.- 
ἕω (pres. opt.) ἐπιμελέο- 
μαι ὁ σὸς (gen. plur.), τίς 
ἂν ποιέω ; Δῆλος ὅτι πρό- 
τερος dv ἐγχειρέω ἐπιμε- 
λέομαι 6 (plur.) ἐκεῖνος, 
ὁπότε ἀποδημέω. 


VI. When ἐάν, ἤν, or ἄν (with the a long, which in 
the enclitic dv is short) is in the protasis with the sub- 
junctive, then in the apodosis we will have the indica- 
tive without a particle. In this case the protasis ex- 
presses an uncertainty, which the result may clear up. 


The bees always obey their king ] Ὃ μέλιττα det ἕκων ὁ βασ- 


voluntarily ; and, wherever 
he remains, no one departs 
thence ; and if he go out 
anywhere, no one quits 
him; so strong a love of 
being governed by him is 
implanted in them.— Ev- 
ery year aman travels about 
with an army; and if one 
of the satraps need aid, he 


tAgvd¢ (dat.) πείθω " (mid.) 
ὅπου δ᾽ ἂν μένω οὐδεὶς 
ἐντεῦθεν ἀπέρχομαι " ἐὰν 
δέ που ἔξειμι οὐδεὶς αὐτὸς 
(gen.) ἀπολείπω " (mid.) 
οὕτω δεινός τις αὐτὸς ἔρως 
ὁ ἄρχω ὑπ’ ἐκεῖνος ἐγγίγ- 
vouat, — ᾿ἘΠῤφοδεύω ἀνὴρ 
kat’ ἐνιαυτὸς (accus,) ἀεὶ 
στράτευμα ἔχω" καὶ ἢν 
μέν τις ὁ σατράπης ἐπι- 
κουρία δέομαι, ἐπικουρέω " 
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aids him; if, however, any 
one behave himself inso- 
lently, he brings him to rea- 
son ; uf any one neglect the 
bringing of tribute, or omit 
anything else of his duty, 
he sets all these things to 
rights; or, if he be not 
able, he reports to the king. 
—Bion, sailing with bad 
men, fell among pirates ; 
and when they said, “‘ We 
are undone if we should be 
known,” “And I,” said 
he, “if we should not be 
known.” 
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ἣν δέ τις ὑθρίζω, σωφρο- 
γίζω" ἣν δέ τις ἢ δασμὸς 
(plur.) φορὰ (gen.) ἀμελ- 
έω, ἢ ἄλλος τις ὁ τάσσω 
(perf. part. pass.—genit. 
plur.) παραλείπω (2d ao- 
rist), οὗτος πῶς κατευτρε- 
πίζω " ἢν δὲ μὴ δύναμαι 
βασιλεὺς ἀπαγγέλλω. — 
Βίων, πλέω μετὰ πονηρὸς 
λῃστὴς (dat.) περιπίπτω " 
(2d aor.) ὁ δὲ, ᾿Απόλλυμε 
(perf. mid.), εἴπω (genit. 
absol.), ἐὰν γιγνώσκω (1st 
aor. subj. pass.), ᾿Εγὼ δέ, 
φημι, ἐὰν μὴ γιγνώσκω. 


6. Particles denoting Purpose, viz., ἵνα, ὅπως, ὡς, μῆ. 

I. If the leading verb be in the present or future 
tense, or if it be in the perfect with the force of a 
present, then iva, ὅπως, &c., will be joined with the 
subjunctive, but otherwise with the optative. 

Il. The imperative, of whatever tense, is virtually a 
future. 

III. The idiom here referred to answers to the rule 
of Latin construction, according to which, if the lead- 
ing verb be in the present or future, the verb depend- 
ant on wt, and similar particles, must be in the present 
subjunctive ; while, if the leading verb be in the past 
tense, the imperfect subjunctive is employed. 

IV. What in Latin, therefore, is the sequence of 
tenses, is in Greek the sequence of moods. 


1, Be just, that thou mayest | Δίκαιός εἶμι, iva καὶ δίκαιος 


also obtain justice.—As we 
unstring bows and lyres, in 


(gen. plur.) τυγχάνω (2d 
607.).---ο ὥσπερ ὁ τόξον καὶ 
ὁ λύρα ἀνίημι, ἵνα ἐπιτεί- 
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order that we may be able 
to tighten them, so it is ab- 
solutely necessary that the 
mind also should obtain a 
rest from labours.—If one 
of thy slaves be ill, dost thou 
take care of him, and call 
physicians, that he may not 
die? but if one of thy ac- 
guaintances, being much 
more serviceable than thy 
slaves, is in danger of per- 
ishing for want, dost thou 
not think τί worth thy while 
to take care that he may be 
saved ? 


2. A king is chosen, not 
that he may take good care 


of himself, but in order} 


that those who have chosen 
him may prosper by his 
means ; and all men un- 
dertake military service in 
order that their life may be 
as prosperous as possible. 
— The queen of the bees 
presides over the combs, 
that they may be construct- 
ed beautifully and quickly. 
—Make mention of thy ab- 
sent friends unto those who 
are present, that thou may- 
est appear not even to neg- 
lect these when they are ab- 
Bent. 


T 2 


vq (1st aor.) δύναμαι (1st 
aorist), οὕτω Kai 6 ψυχὴ 
ἀνάπαυσις 6 πόνος τυγ- 
χάνω (2d aor.) πᾶς ἀνάγκη 
εἰμί. -- Ἐὰν μέν τις σὺ 
(dative) κάμνω ὁ οἰκέτης, 
οὗτος (gen.) ἐπιμελέομαι, 
καὶ παρακαλέω ἱἰατρὸς, 
ὕπως μὴ ἀποθνήσκω ; (2d 
aor.) εἰ δέ τις σὺ ὃ γνώρι- 
μος, πολὺ ὁ οἰκέτης χρή- 
σιμός εἰμι (part.), κινδυ- 
νεύω δι’ ἔνδεια. (accus.) 
ἀπόλλυμι (2d aor. mid.) 
οὐκ οἴομαι ov (dat.) ἄξιός 
εἶμι ἐπιμελέομαι (1st aor.), 
ὅπως διασώζω ; (1st aor.) 


Βασιλεὺς αἱρέομαι, οὐχ ἵνα 


ἑαυτοῦ καλῶς ἐπιμελέο- 
μαι, ἀλλ’ iva καὶ ὃ αἱ- 
ρέω (2d aor. part. mid.) 
διὰ οὗτος εὖ πράττω" Kai 
στρατεύω (mid.) δὲ πᾶς 
ἵνα ὁ βίος αὐτὸς (dat.) ὡς 
βέλτιστός εἶμι.---Ὁ ἡσε- 
pov ὃ μέλισσα ἐπὶ ὁ κηρίον 
(dat.) ἐφίστημε (perf.), ὡς 
καλῶς καὶ ταχέως ὑφαίνω. 
--Ὁ ἄπειμι φίλος μνάομαι 
( perf.) πρὸς ὁ πάρειμι, ἵνα 
δοκέω μηδὲ οὗτος (gen.) 
ἄπειμι ὀλιγωρέω. 
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Remark. With ὅπως the future indicative is more commonly em- 
ployed than the first aorist active and middle of the subjunctive 
mood, in connexion with a present tense. Thus, μέμνησο τῆς βασ- 
ἐλείας, καὶ φρόντιζε ὅπως μηδὲν ἀνάξιον τῆς τιμῆς ταύτης ποιήσεις. 
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V. With a verb of past time, as has already been re- 
marked (δ I.), the particles iva, ὅπως, ὡς, and μή are 
joined with the optative. But this is without the par- 
ticle dv. Thus, Παρῆν ἵνα ἴδοιμε τὴν μάχην, I was 
present in order that I might see the battle. 


It was a custom among (ἦε Πέρσης (dative) νόμος elpi, 


Persians, whenever the king 
died, that there should be a 
suspension of law for five 
days, in order that they 
might perceive of how much 
value the king and the law 
are.— Menon, the Thessa- 
lian, evidently hud a strong 
desire to be rich, and a de- 
sire to command, in order 
that he might receive the 
more; and a desire to be 
honoured, in order that he 
might gain the more ; and 
he wished to δὲ a friend to 
those who were most pow- 
erful, in order that, com- 
mitting injustice, he might 
not suffer punishment.— 
They say that Socrates said 
that other men lived that 
they might eat, but that he 
ate that he might live. 


ὁπότε βασιλεὺς ἀποθνή- 
σκω (2d aor. opt.), ἀνομία 
εἰμὶ πέντε ἡμέρα (genit.), 
ἵνα αἰσθάνομαι (2d aor.) 
ὅσος (gen.) ἄξιός εἶμι ὁ 
βασιλεὺς καὶ ὁ νόμος. ----- 
Μένων, 6 Θεσσαλὸς δῆλός 
εἶμι (imperfect) ἐπιθυμέω 
(pres. part.) μὲν πλουτέω 
ἰσχυρῶς, ἐπιθυμέω δὲ ἄρ- 
χω, ὅπως πολὺς (neuter 
plur.) λαμθάνω, ἐπιθυμέω 
δὲ τιμάω, ἵνα πολὺς κερ- 
δαίνω" φίλος τε βούλομαί 
elut ὁ μέγιστος (neuter) 
δύναμαι (pres. part.), ἵνα 
ἀδικέω μὴ δίδωμι δίκη.---- 
Λέγω φημὶ Σωκράτης, ὁ 
μὲν ἄλλος ἄνθρωπος ζάω 
ἵνα ἐσθίω, αὐτὸς δὲ ἐσθίω 
ἵνα ζάω. 


Remark 1. The same rule applies to verbs of fearing, when used 


with μή. 


If present time is spoken of, they take the subjunctive ; 
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as, Poboiua μὴ καταληφθῶ, I am afraid lest I be taken: if past time, 
the optative ; as, ’Egobeiro μὴ καταληφθείη, He was afraid lest he 
might be taken. 

Remark 2. These rules suffer exceptions in the historical writers, 
from their custom of intermixing present and past time in their nar- 
rative ; in consequence of which, the subjunctive frequently follows 
a past tense. This is especially the practice of Thucydides. 

Remark 3. When only the result, not the purpose, is expressed, iva 
has the indicative. Thus, Ti μ' οὐκ ἐκάλεσας; ἵν᾽ ἑώρων αὐτόν, 
Why didst thou not call me? in which case I should have seen him. 


ee 


7. Particles of Time. 

I. The particles ἕως, μέχρι, μέχρις ov, ἔστε, when they 
denote merely an interval of time, without any expres- 
sion of purpose, take an indicative ; as, ποιήσω τοῦτο 
Ewe ἔτι ἔξεστι, I will do this while ἐξ is yet allowed me. 
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Megabyzus shut up the Athe-  Μεγάθυζος ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος τέλος 


nians, at last, in the island 
Prosopitis, and besieged 
them in it a year and siz 
months, till, having dried 
up the canal, and turned the 
water in another direction, 
he made the greater part of 
the island, continent. — The 
Barbarians rolled down 
both larger and smaller 
stones, which, in their 
course, striking against the 
rocks, were scattered as from 
a sling; and these things 
they did until darkness 
came on.—Cyrus, having 
taken of the meats, distrib- 
uted them to the attendants 
of his grandfather, saying 
to each, “* This to thee, be- 


(accus.) ἐς Προσωπῖτις 6 
νῆσος κατακλείω, καὶ πο- 
λιορκέω (imperf.) ἐν αὐτὸς 
ἐνιαυτὸς καὶ μὴν ἕξ, μέ- 
χρις ὃς, ξηραίνω ὁ διώρυξ, 
καὶ παρατρέπω ἄλλος (dat. 
sing. fem.) ὁ ὕδωρ, ὁ νῆσος 
ὁ πολὺς (accus. plur. neu- 
ter) ἤπειρος troréw.—Kv- 
Atvdéw ὁ βάρθαρος Kai μέ- 
yas καὶ μικρὸς AiBoc, ὃς, 
φέρω (present part. pass.) 
πρὸς ὁ πέτρα πταίω δια- 
σφενδονάω " (imperf.) καὶ 
οὗτος ποιέω μέχρι σκότος 
γίγνομαι (2d aorist).—‘O 
Κῦρος, Aapbavw ὁ κρέας 
(gen. plur.), διαδιδόω (im- 
perf.) ὁ ἀμφὶ ὁ πάππος ϑε- 


ραπευτὴῆς, ἐπιλέγω ἕκασ- 


τος, Σὺ μὲν οὗτος, ὅτι προ- 
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cause thou cheerfully teach- 
est me to ride: this to thee, 
because thou honourest my 
mother ;” this he did till he 
distributed all the meats 
which he had received, 
Clearchus remained as long 
as there was war on the 
part of the Lacedemonians 
against the Athenians. 
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θύμως ἐγὼ ἱππεύω διδάσ- 
κω" σὺ δὲ οὗτος, ὅτε ἐγὼ 
ὁ μήτηρ τιμάω" τοιοῦτος 
(neut. plural) ποιέω, ἕως 
διαδιδόω πᾶς ὃς λαμθάνω 
κρέας.--- λέαρχος, ἕως μὲν 
πόλεμός εἰμι ὁ Λακεδαιμό- 
νιος (dative) πρὸς ὁ ᾿Αθη- 
ναῖος παραμένω. 


II. When, however, ἃ purpose is implied, with a verb 
of past time, ἕως and ἔστε are joined with the optative, 


Thus, Παρέμεινα ἕως ἔλθοι, I waited εἰ he should come. 


It appeared to the general of | Δοκέω (imperf.) ὁ στρατηγὸς 


the Greeks to be better to 
make a decree, that the war 
was without intercourse by 
herald as long as they 
should be in the enemy’s 
country. — Some persons 
reported a prayer of Cy- 
rus, how that he prayed to 
live so long, till he should 
outdo both his benefactors 
and his enemies in retribu- 
tion.—Socrates said that it 
was right so far to study 
geometry, till one should be 
qualified, if ever a were 
necessary, to divide land 
correctly by measure.—The 
generals of the Greeks did 
not accept the presents 
which came from the Tiba- 


ὁ "Ἕλλην βελτίον εἰμὲ doy- 
μα ποιέω (1st aor. mid,), ὁ 
πόλεμος ἀκήρυκτός εἰμι, 
ἔστε ἐν ὁ πολέμιός (dat. 
sing. fem.) εἶμι. --- Εὐχή 
τις Κῦρος ἐκφέρω (imper- 
fect), ὡς εὔχομαι (ορί.) το» 
σοῦτος χρόνος ζάω, ἔστε 
ψικάω καὶ 6 £0 καὶ ὃ κα- 
κῶς ποιέω (present part.) 
ἀλέξω ( pres. part. mid.),— 
Σωκράτης εἴπω γεωμετρία 
μέχρι οὗτος δεῖ μανθάγω, 
ἕως ἱκανός τις γίγνομαι 
(2d aor,), εἴ ποτε δέω (1st 
aor. opt.), γῆ μέτρον ὀρθῶς 
διανέμω (1st aorist).—'O 
στρατηγὸς ὁ Ἕλλην ὁ ξέ- 
νιον ὃς ἥκω παρὰ ὁ Ty6a- 
ρηνὸς οὐκ δέχομαι, ἀλλ᾽ 
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rent, but, having ordered| ἐπιμένω (1st aor.) κελεύω 
them to wait till they should| ἔστε βουλεύω (1st aorist 
deliberate, they inspected the| mid.) ϑύω (imperf. mid.). 
entrails. 
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ΠῚ. When, on the other hand, a purpose is implied, 
with a verb of the present or future, then ἕως, ἔστε, and 
μέχρι take ἄν with the subjunctive—Thus, Περιμενῶ 
μέχρις ἂν ἔλθῃ, I will wait until he come. 


The queen of the bees, remain-|‘O ἡγεμὼν ὁ μέλισσα, ἐν ὁ 


ing in the swarm, does not 
allow the bees to be idle, but 
sends out to their work those 
who ought to work, and 
knows and receives what- 
ever each of them brings in, 
and preserves these things 
till it is necessary to use 
them.—The Athenians both 
took oaths, and received 
(them) from Pharnaba- 
zus, that the Chalcedoni- 
ans should pay the tribute 
which they were accustom- 
ed, and that the Athenians 
should not make war upon 
the Chalcedonians till the 
ambassadors from the king 
may have come. — Cyrus 
promises the soldiers that 
he will give to each man five 
mine of silver when they 
shall have come to Baby- 
lon, and their pay entire 
till he may have restored 
the Greeks to Ionia. 


σμῆνος μένω, οὐκ Edw) Gp- 
yoo ὁ μέλισσά εἰμι, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὃς μὲν δεῖ ἔξω ἐργάζομαι 
ἐκπέμπω ἐπὶ ὁ ἔργον, καὶ 
ὃς (neut. plur.) ἂν αὐτὸς 
ἕκαστος εἰσφέρω ( subj.) 
εἰδέω ( perf.) τε καὶ δέχο- 
pat καὶ σώζω οὗτος, ἔστ᾽ 
ἂν δέω ypdouat.—‘O ᾿Αθη- 
ναῖος καὶ ὅρκος δίδωμι (2d 
aor.) καὶ λαμθάνω (2d aor.) 
παρὰ Φαρνάθαζος, ὑποτελ- 
ἕω (pres. infin.) ὁ φόρος 
Χαλκηδόνιος ὅσοσπερ ἔθω 
( pluperf. mid.), ᾿Αθηναῖος 
δὲ μὴ πολεμέω Χαλκηδό- 
νιος, ἕως ἂν ὁ παρὰ βασ- 
ἐλεὺς πρεσθεὺς ἔρχομαι (2d 
α01..----Ὑπισχνέομαι Κῦ- 
ρος ὁ στρατιώτης (dative), 
ἀνὴρ ἕκαστος δίδωμι πέντε 
ἀργύριον μνᾶ, ἐπὰν ἐς Bab- 
υλὼν ἥκω, καὶ ὃ μισθὸς ἐν- 
τελὴῆς, μέχρις ἂν καθίστη- 
μι (1st aor.) ὁ “Ἕλλην εἰς 
Ἰωνία πάλιν. 
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IV. So πρίν is used with a finite tense in the indica- 
tive mood, or with the infinitive mood, with or without 
ἤ, when the simple priority of one fact to another is 
expressed. Thus, ᾿Απῆλθον πρὶν (ἢ) ἀφίκεσθαι τὸν 
ἀδελφόν, or ἀπφίκετο ὁ ἀδελφός, I departed before my 
brother came. 
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Cyrus sent for Syennesis (to|Metanéurw (imperfect mid.) 


come) to him; but he said 
that he never yet had come 
into the hands of any one 
more powerful than him- 
self, nor was he then will- 
ing to go to Cyrus, till his 
wife persuaded him, and he 
received pledges.— Agesi- 
laus was reputed worthy of 
the kingdom, even before he 
reigned ; for when Agis 
died, Leotychidas and Ag- 
esilaus contending about 
the sovereignty, the city de- 
ciding that Agesilaus was 
the more irreproachable, 
both in family and merit, 
constituted him king.—It 
was a law of the country 
among the Persians, that 
he who came within view 
of the king should not have 
liberty to speak before he 
had done him homage. 


Κῦρος ὁ Συέννεσις πρὸς 
éavtov ὁ δ᾽ οὔτε πρότε- 
pov οὐδείς (dat.) πω κρείτ- 
τῶν ἑαυτοῦ εἰς χεὶρ (plu- 
ral) ἔρχομαί (2d aor.) φη- 
μι, οὔτε τότε Κῦρος (dat.) 
εἶμι ἐθέλω πρὶν ὁ γυνὴ av- 
τὸς πείθω (1st aor.), καὶ 
πίστις λαμθάνω. ---"Αξιος 
6 βασιλδία δοκέω εἰμὲ 
᾿Αγησίλαος καὶ πρὶν ἄρ- 
χω" (1st aor. infin.) ἐπεὶ 
yap "Aytc τελευτάω, ἐρίζω 
(1st aor.) περὶ ὁ ἀρχὴ Λεω- 
τυχίδας καὶ ᾿Αγησίλαος, 
κρίνω (1st aor.) ὁ πόλις 
ἀνεπίκλητός εἰμι ᾿Αγησί- 
λαος καὶ ὁ γένος καὶ ὁ 
ἀρετὴ οὗτος βασιλεὺς καθ- 
ίστημι (1st aor. mid.).— 
Νόμος εἰμὶ ἐπιχώριος Πέρ- 
σης (dat.) ὁ εἰς ὀφθαλμὸς 
(plur.) ἔρχομαι (2d aorist 
part.) ὁ βασιλεὺς (genit.) 
μὴ πρότερον λόγος (gen- 
it.) μεταλαγχάνω, πρὶν ἢ 
προσκυνέω (1st aor. infin.) 
αὐτός. 
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V. If the time be past, and a purpose be expressed, 
πρίν has the optative or infinitive without ἄν. Thus, 
Οὐκ ἤθελον ἀπιέναι πρὲν ἔλθοι, I did not wish to depart 
before he came. | 

VI. Πρότερον or πρόσθεν is sometimes inserted in the 
first clause with the negative. 


Astyages forbade that any one [᾿Απαγορεύω (imperf.) ᾿Αστυ- 


should shoot before Cyrus 
was satisfied with hunting. 
—The moon having been 
eclipsed, Nicias said that 
he would not even deliber- 
ate again how he should 
remove, before he had wait- 
ed, as the soothsayers di- 
rected, thrice nine days.— 
Though the kings of the 
Persians had been accus- 
tomed at all other times not 
to come to terms with those 
who had revolted before 
they were masters of their 
persons, they gladly made 
peace with Evagoras, break- 
ing this law, and disturb- 
ing nothing in his sover- 


εἰρη. 


άγης μηδεὶς βάλλω, πρὶν 
Κῦρος ἐμπλήθω (1st aor. 
opt.) ϑηράω (pres. ρατί.). 
-Ὁ σελήνη ἐκλείπω (Ast 
aor. part. act.), ὁ Νικίας 
οὐδ᾽ dv διαθουλεύω (Ast 
aor. mid.) Ett φημὶ, πρὶν, 
ὡς ὁ μάντις ἐξηγέομαι (im- 
perf.), τρὶς ἐννέα ἡμέρα 
μένω (1st aor. infin.), ὅπως 
dv πρότερον κινέω ( 1st 
aor. opt. pass.).—’E0iv@ 
(perf. pass. part.—genit. 
absol.) ὁ ἄλλος χρόνος (ac- 
cus.) ὁ βασιλεὺς 6 ἹΤέρσης 
μὴ διαλλάττω (middle) ὃ 
ἀφίστημι (2d aor. part.— 
dat.) πρὶν κύριος γίγνομαι 
(2d aor. opt.) ὁ δῶμα, ἄσ- 
μενος πρὸς Evaydpac (ac- 
cus.) ὁ εἰρήνη ποιέω (1st 
aor. mid.), λύω (1st aor.) 
μὲν ὁ νόμος οὗτος, οὐδεὶς 
δὲ κινέω (1st aor.) ὁ τυ- 
ραννίς (gen.). 


-- τ,ὸ. 
— 


VII. If the time be present or future, arid a negative 
or prohibitive particle be used, πρίν takes ἄν and the 
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subjunctive. Thus, Μὴ ἀπιῇς πρὶν ἂν ἔλθω, Do not de- 
part before I come. 


Make no man a friend before| Μηδεὶς φίλος ποιέω (mid.), 


thou mayest have inquired 
how he has treated his for- 
mer friends. — Themisto- 
cles sends to the Atheni- 
ans, directing them not to 
let the ambassadors go till 
they themselves may have 
returned. — The Persians 
teach the boys to be temper- 
ate in regard to eating and 
drinking ; and it greatly 
contributes to this, that they 
see the elder men not going 
away for the sake of eat- 
ing before the rulers dis- 
miss them. — Aristobulus 
said, “1 will not let thee 
go, Socrates, before thou 
hast shown me what thou 
hast promised in the pres- 
ence of these friends.” 


πρὶν ἂν ἐξετάζω (1st aor.) 
πῶς χράομαι (perfect) ὃ 
πρότερος φίλος. ---- Θεμισ. 
τοκλῆς ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος πέμ- 
πω, κελεύω ὃ πρεσθεὺς μὴ 
ἀφίημι πρὶν ἂν αὐτὸς πά- 
λιν κομίζω (1st aor. pass.). 
--Διδάσκω ὁ Πέρσης 6 παῖς 
ἐγκρατής εἰμι γαστὴρ καὶ 
πότος " (genitives) μέγα δὲ 
καὶ εἰς οὗτος συμθάλλω ὅτι 
ὁράω ὁ πρέσθυς οὐ πρόσθεν 
ἄπειμι γαστὴρ ἕνεκα, πρὶν 
ἂν ἀφίημι (2d aor.) ὁ ἄρ- 
xwv.— Ἀριστόθουλος εἴπω, 
᾿Ἐγὼ σὺ οὐκέτι ἀφίημε, ὦ 
Σωκράτης, πρὶν ἂν ἐγὼ ὃς 
ὑπισχνέομαι ( perf.) ἐναν- 
τίον ὁ φίλος (gen.) οὗτος 
ἀποδείκνυμι (1st aor.) 


8. Oblique Construction. 


I. When a dubitative question is expressed indirect- 
ly, if the time be present, it will be in the subjunctive 
without dv; as, Ti ποιῶ; What am I to do?—Ovx οἷδα 
τί ποιῶ, 1 do not know what I am to do. 

II. But when the dubitative question, used indirect- 


ly, depends on a verb of past time, it will be in the 
optative without ἄν, 
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1. On the day after the battle|'O ὑστεραῖος (ἡμέρα) ὁ ἐν 


at Haliartus, Pausanias, 
having called together the 
polemarchs and the com- 
manders of fifties, delibera- 
ted whether he should join 
battle, or take up (the body 
of) both Lysander under 
truce, and those who had 
fallen with him.—The sol- 
diers who were with Eteoni- 
cus in Chios agreed togeth- 
er to attack Chios ; and it 
was determined by those who 
approved of these things to 
carry a reed, that they might 
know their own number; 
and Eteonicus, having as- 
certained the badge, was at 
a loss how he should deal 
with the affair, on account 
of the number of the reed- 
bearers. 


2. Prometheus, being in per- 
plexity what means of safe- 
ty he should devise for man, 
stole from Vulcan and Mi- 
nerva mechanical ingenut- 
ty along with fire, and thus 
made a present to man.— 
Socrates satd to Euthyde- 


U 


'Αλίαρτος μάχη (genit.), 
Παυσανίας, συγκαλέω πο- 
λέμαρχος καὶ πεντηκον- 
Tip, βουλεύω (imperfect 
mid.) πότερον μάχη συν- 
άπτω, ἢ ὑπόσπονδος ὅ τε 
Λύσανδρος (accus.) ἀναίρω 
(middle) καὶ ὁ μετ᾽ αὐτὸς 
πίπτω (2d aor.).—'O ἐν ὁ 
Χίος μετὰ 6 ᾿Ἑτεόνικος 
στρατιώτης εἰμὲ ( part.) 
συντίθημι (imperf. mid.), 
ὡς ὁ Χίος (dat.) ἐπιτίθημι" 
( fut. part. mid.) ὃς (dat.) 
δὲ οὗτος (nom. plur. neut.) 
ἀρέσκω κάλαμος φέρω do- 
κέω (3d sing. imperf.), ἵνα 
ἀλλήλων (accus.) μανθά- 
vw (2d aor.) ὁπόσος (nom. 
plural) εἰμί: πυνθάνομαι 
(2d aor.) δὲ 6 σύνθημα 6 
᾿Ετεόνικος, ἀπόρως μὲν 
ἔχω (imperf.) τί (accus. 
sing. neuter) χράομαι 6 
πρᾶγμα διὰ ὃ πλῆθος ὁ 
καλαμοφόρος. 


᾿Απορία (dative) ἔχω (pres. 


part. pass.) 6 Προμηθεὺς 
ὅστις σωτηρία ὁ ἄνθρωπος 
εὑρίσκω (2d aor.), κλέπτω 
Ἥφαιστος καὶ ᾿Αθηνᾶ ὁ 
ἔντεχνος σοφία σὺν πῦρ" 
καὶ οὕτω δὴ δωρέομαι (ἴτι- 
perf.) ἄνθρωπος (ἐαι.).-- 
Εἴπω Σωκράτης πρὸς Ev- 
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mus, “In what, then, wish- 
ing to become skilled, dost 
thou collect books?” And 
when Euthydemus remain- 
ed silent, considering what 
he should answer, Socrates 
said again, “Is it a phy- 
sician? for there are many 
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θύδημος, Τίς (accus. neut.) 
δέ dn βούλομαι ἀγαθὸς 
γίγνομαι (2d aor.) συλλέ- 
γω ὁ γράμμα; ἐπεὶ δὲ δια- 
σιωπάω ὁ Evéidnuos, σκό- 
mew ὅστις ἀποκρίνω (mid.) 
πάλιν ὁ Σωκράτης, "Apa 
μὴ ἰατρός ; Φημι, πολὺς 


γὰρ καὶ ἰατρός (gen.) εἶμι 
σύγγραμμα. 


treatises by physicians.” 


II]. In the indirect interrogation, if the time be pres- 
ent, the indicative is generally used ; as, "Epwrd Aep- 
κυλλίδας πότερον εἰρήνην ἢ πόλεμον ἔχειν βούλεται 
Φαρνάθαζος, Dercyllidas asks whether Pharnabazus wishes 
peace or war. 

IV. If, on the other hand, the time be past, then the 
optative is generally used, but without dv; as, ’Exjpeto 
Δερκυλλίδας πότερα βούλοιτο Φαρνάθαζος σπονδὰς ἔχειν 
ἢ πόλεμον, Dercyllidas asked whether Pharnabazus wished 
to have a truce or war. 


I heard once from Socrates a|’Axotw ποτὲ Σωκράτης Ad- 


discourse, which seemed to 
me to excite the hearer to 
examine himself, of what 
value (namely) he was to 
his friends ; for, having 
seen some one of his asso- 
ciates neglecting a friend 
oppressed by poverty, he 
asked Antisthenes, “ Are 
there certain values for 
friends, just as (there are) 
for domestics?” — Thales, 
having -been .asked if any 


γος, ὃς δοκέω ἐγὼ προτρέ- 
πω ὁ ἀκούω ( part.) ἐξετά- 
ζω ἑαυτοῦ, ὁπόσος ὁ φίλος 
ἄξιός εἶμι εἰδέω γάρ τις 
ὁ σύνειμι (part.) ἀμελέω 
φίλος (gen.) πενία πιέξζω 
(pres. part.), ἔρομαι ’Av- 
τισθένης, "Apa εἰμί τις 
ἀξία φίλος (gen.), ὥσπερ 
οἰκέτης ;—’Epwrdw 6 θΘα- 
λῆς εἰ λανθάνω (2d aor.) 
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man escaped the notice of the 

gods when committing in- 

justice, replied, Nay, not | 
even when thinking of it.” 

— When Cyrus saw the 

city of the Babylonians, 

and the road which he was 

going seemed to him to lead 

past the very wall of the 

city, having called Gobryas 

and Gadatas, he asked| 
whether there were another 

road, so as not to lead quite 

close to the wall. 
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ϑεός (acc.) τις ἄνθρωπος 
ἀδικέω, ᾿Αλλ’ οὐδὲ διανο- 
ἕομαί, φημι.---- Ἐπεὶ Κῦρος 
καθοράω (imperf.) ὁ 6 Bab- 
υλώνιος πόλις, Kai δοκέω 
(1st aor.) αὐτὸς ὁ ὅδος ὃς 
(accus.) εἶμι (imperf.) παρ᾽ 
αὐτὸς ὁ τεῖχος (accus.) φέ- 
pw, καλέω Τωδρύας καὶ 
Γαδάτας ἐρωτάω εἰ ἄλλος 
ὅδος εἰμὶ, ὥστε μὴ πάνυ 
ἐγγὺς ὁ τεῖχος ἄγω. 


V. In the oratio obliqua, that is, when words are re- 
ported as spoken or heard in past time, relatives and 
relative particles are joined with the optative. Thus, 
Θαλῆν ἀστρονομοῦντα καὶ πεσόντα εἰς φρέαρ Θρᾷττά τις 
ϑεραπαινὶς ἀποσκῶψαι λέγεται, ὡς τὰ μὲν ἐν οὐρανῷ 
προθυμοῖτο εἰδέναι, τὰ δὲ παρὰ ποδὰς λανθάνοι αὐτόν. 
Al certain Thracian female servant is said to have made 
sport of Thales observing the stars, and (while so employed) 
having fallen into a well, (telling him) that he was desirous 
to be sure to become acquainted with the things in the sky, 
while the things at his very feet escaped his observation. 


1. Two young men ran to Xen-|’Aptotdw ὁ Ξενοφῶν (dat.) 


ophon as he was dining, 
and said that they happened 
to be collecting sticks, as 
for fire, and then saw, on 
the other side, among the 
rocks which reached to the 
river itself, an old man and 


προστρέχω (imperfect) δύο 
νεανίσκος (dual), καὶ λέ- 
γω, ὅτι τυγχάνω φρύγα- 
νον συλλέγω ( pres. part.) 
ὡς ἐπὶ πῦρ, κἄπειτα κατ- 
εἴδω (2d aor.) ἐν ὁ πέραν, 
ἐν πέτρα καθήκω (present 
part.) én’ αὐτὸς ὁ ποταμὸς 
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woman, and servant-girls, 
depositing, as τέ were, bags 
of clothes in a rock full of 
caverns.—Socrates always 
said that there was not a bet- 
ter path to reputation than 
af a man were to become 
good in that in which he 
wished also to seem (good). 
— Phedon and the rest, 
when they went out of the 
prison in the evening, heard 
that the vessel had arrived 
Srom Delos ; they therefore 
appointed with one another 
to come as early as possible 


to the usual place. 


2. He who had given the poi- 
son to Socrates, having 
pressed his foot hard, ask- 
ed if he felt it ; and he said 
not ; and after this again 
the legs ; and thus, going 
upward, he showed us that 
he was growing cold and 
stiff. — Theramenes said 
that it seemed to him ab- 
surd to make a list of three 
hundred men, just as if this 
number had some necessity 
that they should be virtu- 
ous. —~ The generals gave 
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γέρων TE καὶ γυνὴ καὶ παι- 
δίσκη, ὥσπερ μάρσιππος 
ἱμάτιον κατατίθημι (mid.) 
ἐν πέτρα ἀντρώδης.----᾿Αεὶ 
λέγω Σωκράτης, ὡς οὔκ 
εἶμι καλὸς ὅδος ἐπ᾽ ἐυδοΐξ- 
ία, 7) εἴ τις οὗτος (accus. 
neut.) ἀγαθὸς γίγνομαι (2d 
aor.) ὃς (accus.) καὶ δοκέω 
βούλομαι.---Φαίδων καὶ ὁ 
ἄλλος, ἐπειδὴ ἐξέρχομαι 
ἐκ ὁ δεσμωτήριον ἑσπέρα 
(genit.), πυνθάνομαι (2d 
aor.) ὅτι ὁ πλοῖον ἐκ Δῆ- 
λος ἀφικνέομαί ( perf. par- 
tictple) εἶμι " trapayyéAAw 
(1st aorist) οὖν ἀλλήλων 
(dat.) ἥκω ὡς πρωϊαίτατα 
εἰς 6 εἰωθώς (neut.). 


Ὁ δίδωμι (2d aorist part.) ὃ 


φάρμακον Σωκράτης, σφό- 
ὅρα πιέζω ὁ ποῦς, ἔρομαι 
εἰ αἰσθάνομαι" ὁ δ᾽ οὔκ 
φημι, καὶ μετὰ οὗτος αὖθις 
ὁ κνήμη " καὶ ἐπάνειμι ov- 
τως ἐγὼ ἐπιδείκνυμι (im- 
perf. mid.) ὅτι ψύχω (mid.) 
τε καὶ πήγνυμι (mid.).— 
Θηραμένης λέγω ὅτι ἄτο- 
πος δοκέω ἑαυτοῦ εἶμι 
τρισχίλιοι καταλέγω, ὧσ- 
περ ὁ ἀριθμὸς (accusative) 
οὗτος ἔχω (present parti- 
ciple) τις ἀνάγκη ἀγαθός 
εἶμι. —‘O στρατηγὸς πα- 
ραγγέλλω (18ὲ aorist) ὁ 
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notice to the soldiers that,| στρατιώτης, ἐπειδὴ δειπ- 
when they had supped, they| véw (1st aor.), συσκενάζω 
should rest all with their| (perf.part. pass.) πᾶς ἀνα- 
baggage prepared, and fol-| παύω (mid.), καὶ ἕπομαι 
low when any one gives| ἡνίκ᾽ ἄν τις παραγγέλλω 
them notice. (1st aor.). 


Remark. Verbs of thinking, perceiving, declaring, &c., which have 
another proposition for their object, connected by ὡς or ὅτε (in Latin, 
the infinitive), are followed by the indicative when present or future 
time is spoken of. Thus, Τοὺς νοῦν ἔχοντας ϑεράπευε, γιγνώσκων 
ὅτι σύμδουλος ἀγαθὸς χρησιμώτατον ἁπάντων κτημάτων toriv.—With 
a verb of past time the optative would be most regular. Thus, 
Ἐνταῦθα ἔγνωσαν οἱ "EAAnveg ὅτι πλαίσιον ἰσόπλευρον πονηρὰ 
τάξις εἴη πολεμίων ἑπομένων. 


SECTION VII. 
OF THE IMPERATIVE. | 


I. The imperative is used in Greek, as in other lan- 
guages, in addresses, entreaties, commands, prohibi- 
tions, &c.—The personal pronouns are omitted, as in 
Latin, except when they serve for distinction, or have 
an emphasis. 

II. In negative entreaties and commands, μή and its 
compounds are employed, never ov, and the verb is ei- 
ther in the present or the aorist ; but when the present 
tense is used, the verb must be in the imperative ; when 
the aorist is used, the verb must be in the subjunctive. 

III. Μή with the imperative present is properly used 
in commanding to desist from what one is already doing; 
but μή with the subjunctive in commanding not to begin; 
so that in the latter case the reference is to the intent 
rather than to any action going on. 

IV. Besides this distinction, however, another one 
prevails, which is sometimes quite arbitrary, namely, 
the present refers to an action as continued, the aorist 
to a momentary one. 
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1. Present. 
Do not approve of those | Μὴ ἀποδέχομαι ὁ φίλος (gen- 


friends who indulge thee 
in evil things. —~ Be not 
ignorant of thyself, nor 
commit the errors which 
the majority commit; for 
the many, eager to look into 
the affairs of others, do not 
turn to examine themselves. 
— Neither be serious in re- 
spect to ludicrous things, 
nor delight in what is lu- 
dicrous in respect to seri- 
ous things ; for that which 
is unseasonable is every- 
where painful,—Form no 
intimacy rashly nor incon- 
siderately, but accustom 
thyself to delight in those 
intercourses from which 
thou wilt both thyself im- 
prove, and wilt seem better 
to others. 


at.) ὁ πρὸς ὁ φαῦλος (ac- 
cus. plur. neut.) ov (dat.) 
χαρίζομαι. ---- Μὴ ἀγνοέω 
σεαυτοῦ, μηδὲ ἁμαρτάνω 
ὃς (accus. plur. neuter) ὃ 
πλεῖστος ἁμαρτάνω, ὁ yap 
πολὺς, ὁρμάω (perf. part. 
active) ἐπὶ 6 σκοπέω ὁ ὃ 
ἄλλος πρᾶγμα, οὐ τρέπω 
(mid.) ἐπὶ ὁ ἑαυτοῦ ἐξετά- 
ζω.---Μήτε περὶ ὁ γελοῖος 
(accus.) σπουδάζω, μήτε 
περὶ ὁ σπουδαῖος (accus.) 
γελοῖος (plur.) χαίρω" ὁ 
γὰρ ἄκαιρος πανταχοῦ λυ- 
πηρός.---Μηδεὶς συνουσία 
εἰκῆ προσδέχομαι, μηδ᾽ 
ἀλογίστως " ἀλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνος 
ὁ ὁμιλία ἐθίζω σαυτοῦ 
χαίρω, ἐξ ὃς αὐτός τε 
ἐπιδίδωμε καὶ ὁ ἄλλος 
βελτίων εἰμὲ δοκέω. 


2. Aorist. 
1. Fearing the gods, who ever  Φοθέω (mid.—plur.) ὁ ϑεὸς, 


ive and have all power, 
who also hold together this 
arrangement of the uni- 
verse, exact and unimpair- 
ed, and without error, and 
indescribable for beauty 
and magnitude, neither do 
nor devise at any time any- 


ὁ dei εἶμι Kai πᾶς (accus. 
plur. neuter) δύναμαι, ὃς 
καὶ ὅδε ὃ ὁ ὅλος (genit. 
plur.) τάξις συνέχω, ἀκρι- 
θὴς καὶ ἀκήρατος καὶ ἀνα- 
μάρτητος καὶ ὑπὸ κάλλος 
καὶ μέγεθος ἀδιήγητος, μή- 
ποτ᾽ ἀσεθὴς μηδεὶς μήδε 
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thing either impious or un- 
holy.— Even though thou 
shouldst be alone, neither 
say nor do a bad thing.— 
Do not impute to men such 
misfortune as that we have 
devised arts in regard to 
wild beasts by which we 
tame their natures, and 
make them more valuable, 
but cun do no good to our- 
selves in respect to virtue. 


2. Anaxagoras having been 
accused of impiety by Cle- 
on because he said that the 
sun is a piece of red-hot 
tron, Pericles came for- 
ward and asked whether 
they have anything to al- 
lege against him for his 
course of life; and when 
they said * Nothing,” he 
said, * But I am his dis- 
ciple ; do not, therefore, put 
the man to death, excited by 
false accusations, but take 


my advice, and let him go.” | 


ἀνόσιος PTE TOLEW μήτε 
βουλεύω.---Κ ἂν μόνος eipi 
(pres. subj.), φαῦλος μήτε 
λέγω μήτε ἐργάζομαι. ---- 
Μὴ καταγιγνώσκω ὁ ἄν- 
θρωπος (genit.) τοσοῦτος 
δυστυχία, ὡς περὶ μὲν 6 
ϑήριον (accus.) τέχνη εὑ- 
ρίσκω, ὃς αὐτὸς ὁ ψυχὴ 
ἡμερόω καὶ πλείων ἄξιος 
ποιέω, ἐγὼ δὲ αὐτὸς οὐ- 
δεὶς (accus. sing. neut.) ἂν 
πρὸς ἀρετὴ ὠφελέω (1st 
aor. opt.). 


᾿᾿Αναξαγόρας ὑπὸ Κι λέων ἀσέ- 


θεια κρίνω (1st aor. part.), 
δίοτι ὁ ἥλιος μύδρος λέγω 
διάπυρος, Περικλῆς παρέρ- 
χομαι (2d aor. part.) ἐρω- 
τάω, εἴ τις ἔχω ἐγκαλέω 
αὐτὸς (dat.) κατὰ ὁ βίος ; 
Οὐδεὶς δὲ εἴπω (gen. αὖ- 
sol.) καὶ μὴν ἐγώ, φημι, 
οὗτος μαθητής εἶμι" μὴ 
οὖν διαθολὴ ἐπαίΐρω (1st 
aor.) ἀποκτείνω ὃ ἄνθρω- 
πος, GAA’ ἐγὼ (dat.) πείθω 
(1st aor. part. pass.) ἀφίημι 
(2d aor.). 


SECTION VIII. 


OF THE INFINITIVE. 
I. The infinitive describes the action or state of the 


verb in its simplest form. 


object of a verb, as in Latin. 


It may be the subject or 
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II. The infinitive is used with verbs of commanding, 
sending, choosing, and others which imply a purpose, 
where the Latins use the gerund in dum with the prep- 
Osition ad, or the participle in dus. The Greek, how- 
ever, has commonly an active infinitive ; as, Παρέχω 
ἐμαυτὸν τῷ ἰατρῷ τέμνειν καὶ καίειν, I give myself up to 
the physician to cut and cauterize. 


1. For ten years after the| Δέκα ἔτος, ἀφ᾽ ὃς ἂν ἐκ παῖς 


(Persian) youths leave the 
boys, they sleep around the 
offices of state, both for the 
sake of the protection of the 
city and of sobriety: and 
during the day they afford 
themselves to use to the ma- 
gistrates, if they need them 
in aught for the public 
(good).— How could any 
one plausibly allege that 
Agesilaus embezzled the 
property of the city, who 
even used to give up the 
favours which were due to 
himself to his country to 
enjoy ? 

2. God has adapted the na- 
ture of the man to be able 
better to endure cold and 
heat, and journeys and 
marches ; but having made 
the frame of the woman less 
able for these things, He 
appears to have enjoined 
upon her domestic occupa- 


ἐξέρχομαι (2d aor. subj.) ὃ 
ἔφηθος, κοιμάω (md.) μὲν 
περὶ 6 ἀρχεῖον, καὶ φυλακὴ 
ἕνεκα ὁ πόλις, καὶ σωφρο- 
σύνη παρέχω δὲ καὶ ὃ ἡμ- 
έρα ἑαυτοῦ ὁ ἄρχων χράο- 
μαι, ἦν τις (accus. sing. 
neut.) δέομαι (subj.) ὑπὲρ 
ὁ κοινός (σεη.).---ἰο (neu- 
ter plur.) ὁ πόλις κλέπτω 
πῶς ἄν τις ᾿Αγησίλαος εἰ- 
κότως altidw (1st aor. mid.) 
ὃς Kai ὁ αὐτὸς χάρις ὀφεί- 
Aw (mid.—pres. part.) 6 
πατρὶς (dat.) καρπόω πα- 
ραδίδωμι ; (tmperf.) 


Ῥίγος (plur.) μὲν καὶ ϑάλ- 


πος (plur.) καὶ ὁδοιπορία 
καὶ στρατεία ὁ ἀνὴρ ὁ φύ- 
σις μᾶλλον δύναμαι καρ- 
τερέω ὁ ϑεὸς κατασκευ- 
dgw: ὁ δὲ γυνὴ (dat.) ἦσ- 
σον ὁ σῶμα δυνατὸς πρὸς 
οὗτος (accus. plur. neut.) 
φύω (1st aor. part.), ὁ Ev- 
dov ἔργον αὐτὸς προστάσ- 
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tions.—Pericles, the (son) 
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ow δοκέω. --- ἸΤερικλῆς ὁ 


of Xanthippus, was chosen| Ξάνθιππος αἱρέω (1st aor.) 
to speak over those whohad| λέγω ἐπὶ ὁ (dat.) πρῶτος 
Jirst fallen in the Pelopon-| ἀποθνήσκω (2d aor. part.) 
nesian war. ἐν 6 Πελοποννησιακὸς πό- 


λεμος. 


III. So adjectives which denote the use, purpose, or 
effect, take the infinitive, answering to the accusative 
in dum with ad, or the supine in win Latin. Thus, Ka- 
λὸς ἰδεῖν, Handsome to be beheld; pulcher visu. 


1. On some one’s saying to| λέγω τις Σωκράτης ὅτι ϑερ- 


Socrates that the water at 
his house which he drank 
was warm, he said, “Which 
2s warmest to drink, the wa- 
ter at thy house, or that at 
the Temple of /Esculapi- 
us?” ‘ That at the Temple 
of /Esculapius,” said he. 
“ Consider, then,”’ said Soc- 
rates, “ that thou seemest to 
be more difficult to please 
than invalids.” —Agricul- 
ture is the easiest occupa- 
tion to learn, and the most 
pleasant to exercise, and 
renders the body both strong- 
est and most beautiful. 

2. Many of those who have 
studied philosophy have al- 
ways remained ignorant 
men, and others who never 
joined themselves to any of 
the sophists have been able 


μός εἰμι (opt.) παρ᾽ ἑαυτοῦ 
(dat.) ὁ ὕδωρ ὃς πίνω (op- 
tat.), Πότερόν, φημι, 6 παρὰ 
σὺ (dat.) ὕδωρ ϑερμὸς πίνω 
(2d aor.) εἰμὲ, ἢ ὁ ἐν ᾽Ασ- 
κληπιὸς (ἱερόν); Ὃ ἐν 
᾿Ασκληπιὸς (ἱερόν φημι. 
᾿ἘἘνθυμέομαι οὗν, φημι 6 
Σωκράτης, ὅτι κινδυνεύω 
δυσάρεστός εἶμι ὁ ἀῤῥωσ- 
τέω (part.).—'O γεωργία 
ἐργασία μανθάνω (2d aor.) 
τε ῥᾷδιός εἰμι, καὶ ἡδὺς ἐρ- 
γάζομαι, καὶ ὁ σῶμα καλ- 
ός τε καὶ εὔρωστος παρέ- 
χω (mid.). 


Πολὺς μὲν ὁ φιλοσοφέω ἰδι- 


ώτης διατελέω (1st aor.) 
εἰμὶ (part.), ἄλλος δέ τις 
οὐδεὶς (dat.) πώποτε συγ- 
γίγνομαι (2d aor. part.) ὁ 
σοφιστὴς, καὶ λέγω καὶ 
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orators and politicians.— 
The Lacedemonians did not 
attempt to obstruct the Athe- 
nians, when increasing their 
power to a considerable de- 
gree, being not quick in go- 
ing to war unless they were 
compelled, and partly being 
precluded also by domestic 
wars.—Apollodorus offer- 
ed Socrates a handsome gar- 
ment when about to drink 
the hemlock; and he said, 
“What! is my garment fit 
to live in, and not (fit) to 
die in?” 
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πολιτεύομαι δεινὸς yiyvo- 
μαι (»εγ[.).----ἰο Λακεδαι- 
μόνιος οὐκ κωλύω (tmper- 
fect) ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος ἐπὶ μέγας 
(accus. sing. neut.) χωρέω 
δύναμίς (genit.), εἰμι μὲν 
μὴ ταχὺς εἶμι εἰς ὁ πόλε- 
μος, εἰ μὴ ἀναγκάξω (opt.) 
ὁ (neut.) δέ τις (neut.) καὶ 
πόλεμος οἰκεῖος ἐξείργω.---- 
Μέλλω Σωκράτης (dat.) ὃ 
κώνειον πίνω (2d aorist 
mid.) ᾿Απολλόδωρος ἱμά- 
τιον διδόω (imperf.) κα- 
λὸς, καὶ ὃς, Τίς δ', φημὶ, ὁ 
ἐμὸς ἱμάτιον ἐμθιόω (2d 
aor.) μὲν ἐπιτήδειος, ἐν- 
αποθνήσκω (2d aorist) δὲ 
οὐχί, 


IV. The infinitive with ὡς and ὥστε is used either to 
express the result or the purpose of action of the prin- 
cipal verb. Thus, Αἰδοῦς ἐνεπίμπλατο Κῦρος ὥστε καὶ 
ἐρυθραίνεσθαι (result)— AAA’ ὦ παῖ, ἔφη ὁ ᾿Αστυάγης, 
οὐ δέομαι τούτων ὥστε σε κινδυνεύειν (purpose). 


The Persian boys bring with|'O παῖς ὁ Πέρσης (genit.) 


them from home ( for) vic- 
tuals, bread ; ( for) sauce, 
water-cresses ; and to drink, 
if any one thirst, a cup, so 
as to draw from the river. 
—Many persons are so af- 
fected towards others, that 
they are not capable of neg- 
lecting them when unfor- 


φέρω (mid.) οἴκοθεν σῖτος 
μὲν ἄρτος (plur.), ὄψον δὲ 
κάρδαμον" ( sing.) πίνω 
(2d aor.) δὲ, ἤν τις διψάω, 
κώθων, ὡς ἀπὸ ὁ ποταμὸς 
ἀρύω (1st aor. mid.).—Tlo- 
λὺς οὕτω πρὸς ἄλλος ἔχω 
(3d plur.), ὥστε κακῶς μὲν 
πράττω μὴ δύναμαι περιο- 
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tunate, but assist them in 
their calamity.—If any one 
thinks that Socrates spoke 
JSalsely concerning the de- 
mon, which he said indica- 
ted to him beforehand what 
he ought, and what he ought 
not to do, because he was 
condemned to death by the 
judges, let him consider 
that he was already so far 
advanced in age, that, if 
not then, he would have 
closed his life not long af- 
ter. 
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paw, ἀλλὰ βοηθέω ἀτυχέω 
(pres. part. dat.).—Ei τις 
οἴομαι Σωκράτης περὶ ὁ 
δαίμων ψεύδομαι, ὃς φάσ- 
κω (tmperf.) ἑαυτοῦ προ- 
σημαίνω ὅς (neut. plural) 
τε δεῖ (opt.) καὶ ὃς μὴ δεῖ 
ποιέω, ὅτι ὑπὸ ὁ δικαστὴς 
καταγιγνώσκω (1st aorist) 
ϑάνατος (nominat. to pre- 
ceding verb), évvoéw (1st 
aor.) ὅτι οὕτως ἤδη τότε 
πόῤῥω ὁ ἡλικία ( gen.) εἰ- 
μὲ, ὥστε εἰ καὶ μὴ τότε, 
οὐκ ἂν πολὺς (dat.) ὕστε- 
ρον τελευτάω. 


V. The indicative with ὡς and ὥστε expresses the 
result, but not the purpose. Thus, Οὐχ ἧκεν ὁ Τισσα- 
φέρνης, ὥσθ᾽ ol “Ἕλληνες ἐφρόντιζον. 


Many of the independent Πολὺς ὁ αὐτόνομος Θρὰξ ἀπ- 


Thractans followed Sital- 
ces without being summon- 
ed, with a view to plunder, 
80 that the whole multitude 
is said to have been not less 
than one hundred and fifty 
thousand.—The plague fell 
suddenly on the city of the 
Athenians, and first attack- 
ed men in the Pireus, so 
that it was even said that 
the Peloponnesians had 
thrown poison into the res- 


αράκλητος Σιτάλκης (dat.) 
ἐφ᾽ ἁρπαγὴ (accus.) ἀκο- 
λουθέω (imperf.), ὥστε ὃ 
πᾶς πλῆθος λέγω οὐκ 
ἐλάσσων πεντεκαίδεκα pv. 
ριὰς γίγνομαι (2d aor.).— 
Ὃ λοιμὸς ἐς ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος 
πόλις ἐξαπιναίως ἐμπίπ.- 
τω (2d aor.), καὶ 6 πρῶ- 
τος (neut.) ἐν ὁ Πειραιεὺς 
ἅπτω (18 aor. mid.) ἄν- 
θρωπος (genit.), ὥστε καὶ 
λέγω ὡς ὁ Πελοποννή- 
σιος φάρμακον (ρίωτ.) ἐσ- 
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ervoirs, for as yet there 
were no fountains there.— 
The agora of Ephesus was 
full of all sorts of arms 
and horses for sale, and the 
braziers, and carpenters, 
and blacksmiths, and lea- 
ther-workers, and painters 
were preparing military 
arms; so that thou wouldst 
have thought the city was 
really a workshop of war. 
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θάλλω ( pluperf. opt.) ἐς ὁ 
φρέαρ" κρήνη yap οὔπω 
εἰμὲ αὐτόθι.---ο ὁ ’E@é- 
σιος (genit. plur.) ἀγορὰ 
μεστός εἶμι παντοδαπὸς 
καὶ ὅπλον καὶ ἵππος ὦνι- 
ος, ὅ τε χαλκοτύπος καὶ ὁ 
τέκτων καὶ ὁ σιδηρεὺς καὶ 
σκυτεὺς καὶ γραφεὺς πο- 
λεμικὸς ὅπλον κατασκευ- 
άζω" ὥστε ὁ πόλις ὄντως 
ἡγέομαι (1st aor.) ἂν πό- 
λεμος ἐργαστήριόν εἰμι. 


VI. The infinitive, when it has its own subject, takes 
it and its predicates in the accusative ; as, ᾿Αδύνατον 
πολλὰ τεχνώμενον ἄνθρωπον πάντα καλῶς ποιεῖν, It is 
impossible for a man contriving many things to do all things 
well. 


To have many cares, and not |‘'O πολὺς (accus. plur. neut.) 


to be able to enjoy tranquil- 
lity, being stimulated by ri- 
valry, and to plot and be 
plotted against, these things 
must necessarily accompa- 
ny more him who reigns 
than the private man.—It 
ts a much more wretched 
thing to live among one’s 
citizens, having been dis- 
graced, than to live as an 
emigrant. — To know is 
this: having received the 
knowledge of anything, to 


μεριμνάω ( pres. infin.), καὶ 
ὁ μὴ δύναμαι ἡσυχία ἔχω, 
κεντρίζω ὑπὸ φιλονεικία, 
καὶ ὁ ἐπιθουλεύω καὶ 6 
ἐπιθουλεύω, οὗτος ὁ βασ- 
ἐλεύω (dat.) ἀνάγκη 6 idt- 
ώτης μᾶλλον συμπαρομαρ- 
τέω. --- Πολὺς (neut.) ἀθ- 
λιος παρὰ ὁ (dat.) αὑτοῦ 
πολίτης ἀτιμόω ( perfect 
pass.) οἰκέω, ἢ μετοικέω. 
—'O εἰδέω (perf. infin.) 
οὗτός εἶμι, λαμθάνω (2d 
aor.) τις ἐπιστήμη ἔχω, 
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keep it, and not to have lost 
1t.— How is it possible that 
these things, being in no 
respect like one another, 
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καὶ μὴ ἀπόλλυμι ( perf. 
αοἰ.).---- Πῶς οἷός (neuter) 
τε οὗτος, μηδεὶς (accus. 
sing. neuter) ὅμοιός εἶμι 


should all be beautiful ? ἀλλήλων, πᾶς καλός εἰμι; 

VII. If the infinitive be one of the verbs which take 
a predicate (as, for example, a verb of existence, ap- 
. pearing, appointment, &c.), the predicate will regularly 
be in the same case as the subject; as, Aéouat σου εἶναι 
προθύμου, I entreat of thee to be zealous.—"Q Ζεῦ δός μοι 
φανῆναι ἀξίῳ Κύρου φίλῳ, O Jove, grant unto me to ap- 
pear a friend worthy of Cyrus. 

VIII. Nevertheless, the infinitive very frequently 
takes an accusative before it, though referring to a 
genitive or dative, especially if it be a participle, and 
separated by some words, or by a clause, from the gen- 
itive or dative. Thus, Ξενίᾳ τῷ ᾿Αρκάδι, ὃς αὐτῷ προ- 
εστήκει τοῦ ἐν ταῖς πόλεσι ξενικοῦ, ἥκειν παραγγέλλει 
Κῦρος, λαθόντα τοὺς ἄνδρας. 


It appeared good to the Co-| Δοκέω (1st aor.) 6 Κορίνθιος, 


rinthians, having put men 
on board a skiff, to send 
them without the employ- 
ment of a herald io the 
Athenians, and make an 
attempt.— Alexander, hav- 
ing seen some few of the 
enemy occupying a hill, or- 
dered his body-guards and 
the Companions who were 
around him, having taken 
up their shields, to mount 
their horses and ride up 
the hill.—Socrates, exam- 


Χ 


ἀνὴρ ἐς κελήτιον ἐμδιδάζω 
(1st aor.), ἄνευ κηρύκειον 
προσπέμπω (1st aor.) ᾿Αθη- 
ναῖος καὶ πεῖρα ποιέω (1st 
aor. mid.). — ᾿Αλέξανδρος 
λόφος τις οὗ πολὺς ὁ πολ- 
ἐμιος κατέχω εἰδέω (2d ao- 
rist), παραγγέλλω ( 1st ao- 
rist) ὁ σωματοφύλαξ (dat.) 
καὶ 6 ἀμφ᾽ αὑτοῦ ἑταῖρος, 
ἀναλαμθάνω (2d aor.) ὁ 
ἀσπὶς, ἀναδαίνω ἐπὶ ὁ ἵπ- 
πος (accus.), καὶ ἐλαύνω 
ἐπὶ ὁ λόφος.----Σ χολὴ (ac- 
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tning what idleness was, 
said he found most persons 
doing something; for that 
those who play at draughts 
and practise buffoonery do 
something; but he said that 
all these are idle, for it was 
in their power to go and do 
things better than these. 
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cus.) oxonéw, τίς εἶμι (op- 
tat.), ποιέω μέν τις ὁ πλ- 
εἶστός φημι Σωκράτης εὑ- 
ρίσκω- καὶ γὰρ 6 πεττεύω, 
καὶ 6 γελωτοποιέω, ποιέω 
τις, πᾶς δὲ οὗτός φημι 
σχολάζω " ἔξεστι γὰρ av- 
τὸς elute πράσσω ( future 
part.) ὁ βελτίων (neuter 
plur.) οὗτος. 


IX. If the subject of the infinitive mood be the same 
as that of the verb on which the infinitive depends, it 
need not be expressed. Thus, "Edy εἶναι, He said that 
he was. 


Thales used to say that he was | Φάσκω ὁ Θαλῆς χάρις ἔχω ὁ 


grateful to Fortune, first, 
that he was born a human 
being, and not a brute ; 
next, a man, and not a wom- 
an; thirdly, a Greek, and 
not a Barbarian. — Good 
soldiers, on thinking that 
they are neglected, become 
much more disheartened, 
but the bad much more in- 
solent.—Cyrus called those 


who were besieging Mile-|. 


tus, and commanded the ex- 
ales to go on the expedition 
along with him, having 
promised them, if he should 
successfully accomplish the 
objects for which he was 
going, that he would not 


Tixn: πρῶτος (neut.) μὲν 
ὅτι ἄνθρωπος γίγνομαι (2d 
aor.) καὶ οὐ ϑηρίον " ἔπ- 
εἰτα ὅτι ἀνὴρ καὶ οὐ γυνή" 
τρίτος ὅτι "Ἕλλην καὶ οὐ 
βάρθαρος.---Ἀμελέω δοκέω 
στρατιώτης ὃ μὲν ἀγαθὸς 
πολὺς (neut.) ἄθυμος γίγ- 
νομαι, ὁ δὲ πονηρὸς πολὺς 
vb6pioté6¢.—Karéw Κῦρος 
ὁ Μέλητος πολιορκέω, καὶ 
ὁ φυγὰς κελεύω σὺν αὐτὸς 
στρατεύω (mid.) ὑπισχνέ- 
ομαι (2d aor.) αὐτὸς (dat.), 
el καλῶς καταπράσσω (Ist 
aor.) ἐφ᾽ ὃς (accus. plur. 
neut.) στρατεύω (imperf. 
mid.), μὴ πρόσθεν παύω 
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desist before he should re- 
store them to their home.— 
Unanimity is deemed to be 
the greatest good to states, 
and everywhere in Greece a 
law exists that the citizens 
swear that they will be 
unanimous, and they ev- 
erywhere take this oath. 
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(1st aor. mid.) πρὶν αὐτὸς 
κατάγω (2d aor.) οἴκαδε. 
--- Ὁ ὁμόνοια μέγας τε ay- 
αθὸν δοκέω ὁ πόλις εἰμὶ, 
καὶ πανταχοῦ ἐν ὁ Ἑλλὰς 
νόμος κεῖμαι, ὁ πολίτης 
ὄμνυμι ὁμονοέω, καὶ παν- 
ταχοῦ ὀμνύω ὁ ὅρκος οὖ- 
τος. 


X. The infinitive mood will have a nominative, not 
an accusative, connected with it, if the subject of the 
infinitive is the nominative of the verb on which it de- 
pends ; as, Ἔφη αὐτὸς γέρων εἷναι, He said that he was 
himself an old man. 


1. When the Athenians, be-|"Ore 6 ᾿Αθηναῖος, πολιορκέω 


ing besieged by Lysander, 
sent ambassadors to Agis, 
the king of the Lacedemo- 
nians, respecting peace, he 
said that he was not him- 
self absolute (in the mat- 
ters) about which they had 
come, but the Ephori.—So 
seek to live as neither to be 
despised by more powerful 
men, nor to be terrible to 
humbler men.— He said 
he was accustomed, when 
alarmed, to appear cheer- 
ful, but when successful 
to be mild. 

2. Cherecrates said, “ Sup- 
pose, when I treat my broth- 
er kindly, he grow no bet- 


ὑπὸ Λύσανδρος, πρεσθδεὺς 
πέμπω, περὶ εἰρήνη, παρὰ 
ἴΑγις, Λακεδαιμόνιος βασ- 
ιλεὺς, οὗτος λέγω οὔκ εἰ- 
μὲ κύριος αὐτὸς περὶ ὃς 
(gen. plur.) ἥκω (optat.), 
ἀλλὰ 6 "Ἔφορος. ---- Οὕτω 
ζάω προαιρέω (mid.), ὡς 
μήτε ὑπὸ ὁ δυνατὸς κατα- 
φρονέω, μήτε ὁ καταδεὴς 
φοθερός elut.— Ἐθίζω φη- 
μὲ φοδέω (mid.) μὲν lAa- 
ρὸς φαίνω (mid.), εὐτυχέω 
δὲ πρᾶος εἶμι. 


Χαιρεκράτης εἴπω, ἐὰν οὖν, 


ἐγὼ (gen. absol.) προσφι- 
λῶς χράομαι 6 ἀδελφὸς, 
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ter?” “ Why, what else,” 
said Socrates, ‘‘ except that 
thou wilt show that thou 
art good, and full of fra- 
ternal affection ; he, that 
he is bad, and not worthy 
of kindness ¢’”’—The son of 
Alcibiades, having passed 
through his probation, did 
not think it right himself 
to live in indolence, and to 
plume himself upon the 
merits of his ancestors, but 
was aspiring enough to 
think that he ought to be 
remembered on his own ac- 
count, and not on account 
of their deeds. 


MOODS. 


ἐκεῖνος μηδεὶς (accusative 
neut.) ἀγαθὸς γίγνομαι; 


(subj.) Τίς (neuter) yap» 


ἄλλος (neut.) φημὶ 6 Σωκ- 
ράτης, ἢ ἐπιδείκνυμι, σὺ 
μὲν χρηστός τε καὶ φιλά- 
δελφός εἶμι, ἐκεῖνος δὲ 
φαῦλός τε καὶ οὐκ ἄξιος 
εὐεργεσία ; ---- Ὁ ᾿Αλκιεθι- 


άδης υἷος, δοκιμάζω (lst . 


aor. part. pass.), οὐκ ἀξι- 
όω αὐτὸς μὲν ῥᾳθύμως ζάω, 
σεμνύνω (mid.) δὲ ἐπὶ 6 
(dat.) ὁ «πρόγονος ἀρετὴ, 
ἀλλ᾽ οὕτω μέγας (accus. 
sing. neut.) φρονέω, wor’ 
οἴομαι (1st aor. indic.) det 
dv’? αὑτοῦ (accus.), καὶ ov 
διὰ ὁ ἐκεῖνος ἔργον μνη- 


μονεύω. 


XI. The infinitive mood, by being joined with the 
neuter article, serves the purpose of a noun. 

XII. The subject of the infinitive, in such construc- 
tions, takes its case from that of the word to which it 
refers. ‘Thus, we may either have the nominative ; as, 
Σὺ dé διὰ τὸ ξένος εἶναι οὐκ ἂν οἴει ἀδικηθῆναι, Dost 
thou think that thou oughtest not to be injured because thou 
art a stranger?—Or the accusative; as, ᾿ΕἘπέδειξε τὰς 
πολιτείας προεχούσας τῷ δικαιοτέρας εἶναι, He showed 
that these forms of government surpassed (others) in their 
being more just. 


1. Nominative with Infinitive. 


1. Since the sun, being lu- Ἐπειδὴ ὁ μὲν ἥλιος, φωτει- 
minous, points out to us| νός εἶμι, & re Spa ὁ ἡμέρα 


i] 
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‘both the hours of the day 
and all other things, while 
the night, on account of its 
_ being dark, is more obscure, 
the gods have exhibited to 
us stars in the night, which 
_ pornt out to us the hours of 
. the night.—Pericles sway- 
ed the people freely, and 
. was not more led by them 
than he himself led, on ac- 
- count of his not saying 
anything to gratify them, 
endeavouring to gain pow- 
. er from improper sources ; 
but those who succeeded 
him, being more egual 
among themselves, and de- 
sirous of being each first, 
turned themselves to the ac- 
commodating measures for 
a gratification to the people. 
2. Agesilaus departed home, 
having chosen, instead of 
being the first man in Asia, 
to govern according to law 
at home, and to be governed 
according to law.—Cyrus 
exulted no less in making 
lands productive than in 
being warlike.— Ye did a 
noble thing, O Athenians, 
the having saved (namely) 
Eubea ; but a much no- 


bler thing than this, the 


X 2 
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ἐγὼ καὶ ὁ ἄλλος πᾶς σαφη. 
γνίζω, ὁ δὲ νὺξ, διὰ ὁ σκο- 
τεινός εἶμι, ἀσαφής εἰμι, 
ἄστρον ἐν ὁ νὺξ ἀναφαίνω 
(1st aor.) 6 ϑεὸς, ὃς ἐγὼ ὁ 
ὥρα ὁ νὺξ éudavigw.—'O 
μὲν Περικλῆς κατέχω 6 
πλῆθος ἐλευθέρως, καὶ οὐκ 
ἄγω (imperf.) μᾶλλον ὑπ’ 
αὐτὸς ἢ αὐτὸς ἄγω (im- 
perf.), διὰ ὁ μὴ, κτάομαι 
ἐξ οὐ προσήκω ( part.) ὁ 
δύναμις, πρὸς ἡδονή (ac- 
cus.) tig λέγω" ὁ δὲ ὕσ- 
τερον, ἴσος μᾶλλον πρὸς 
ἀλλήλων (accus.) εἰμὶ, καὶ 
ὀρέγω (pres. part. mid.) ὁ 
πρῶτος ἕκαστος γίγνομαι, 
τρέπω (2d aor. mid.) καθ’ 
ἡδονὴ (accus. plur.) ὁ δῆ- 
μος (dat.) καὶ ὁ πρᾶγμα 
ἐνδίδωμι ( pres. infin.). 


᾿Αγησίλαος οἴκαδε ἀποχωρέω 


(tmperf.), aipéw (2d aor. 
mid.), ἀντὶ ὁ μέγας elui 
ἐν ᾿Ασία οἴκοι ὁ νόμιμος 
(accus. plur. neut.) ἄρχω, 
ὁ δὲ νόμιμος épyw.—Ki- 
ρος ἐπαγάλλομαι (imperf.) 
οὐδεὶς ἥττων ἐπὶ ὁ (dat.) 
χώρα ἐνεργὸς ποιέω, ἢ ἐπὶ 
ὁ πολεμικός elut.—Kadoc 
μὲν ποιέω, ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖος, ὃ 
aww (1st aor.) 6 Ev6oa, 
πολὺς (dat.) δ᾽ ἔτι οὗτος 
καλὸς ὁ καθίστημι (2d aor. 
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having become masters of 
their persons and their cit- 
tes, and having honestly 
restored these things to the 
very men who had behaved 
all towards you, not hav- 
ing made any account of 
the injuries which you had 
received.” 


MOODS. 


part.) κύριος καὶ ὁ σῶμα 
καὶ ὁ πόλις, ἀποδίδωμι (2d 
aor. infin.) οὗτος δικαίως 
αὐτὸς ὁ ἐξαμαρτάνω ( per- 
fect) εἰς σὺ, μηδεὶς (accus. 
sing. neut.) ὃς (gen. plur.) 
ἀδικέω ( perf. pass.) ὑπο- 
λογίζομαι (1st aor. mid.). 


2. Accusative with Infinitive. 
For a man to be conquered|'O ἡττάομαι αὐτὸς ὑφ᾽ éav- 


by himself is the most dis- 
graceful of all.—It was 
necessary for us to have 
recetved, somehow or oth- 
er, the knowledge of equal- 
wy in itself, before we be- 
gan to see, and to hear, and 
perceive other things, if we 
were to refer to that the 
ideas of equality derived 
from the senses. — When 
they were not far from the 
conflux, the steersmen gave 
the word to advance from 
the narrows, rowing as 


steadily as possible, in or-|- 


der that the ships might 
not, when they fell into the 
eddies, be upset by them. 


τοῦ πᾶς αἰσχρός.---πΠρὸ ὁ 
ἄρα ἄρχω (15ὲ aor. infin. 
mid.) ἐγὼ ὁράω καὶ ἀκούω 
καὶ ὁ ἄλλος αἰσθάνομαι, 
τυγχάνω (2d aor.) δεῖ (im- 
perf.) που λαμδάνω ( perf. 
part. — accus.) ἐπιστήμη 
αὐτὸς ὁ ἴσος, εἰ μέλλω 
(imperf.) ὁ ἐκ ὁ αἴσθησις 
ἴσος (accus. plur. neut.) 
ἐκεῖσε ἀναφέρω ( fut. in- 
fin.). —'Q¢ ob πόῤῥω ὃ 
συμθολή (gen. plur.) elue 
ἐνταῦθα δὴ ὁ κυθδερνήτης 
παραγγέλλω ὡς βεδαιότα- 
τος εἰρεσία χράομαι ( part.) 
ἐξελαύνω ἐκ 6 στενὸς, (ἕν- 
eka) ὁ μὴ ἐμπίπτω ( pres. 
part.) ὁ ναῦς ἐς ὁ δίνη 
ἀναστρέφω πρὸς αὐτός 
(gen.). 


XIII. The infinitive of the present and aorists (very 
rarely of the future) is used potentially with dv. The 
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sense is nearly the same as that of the Latin future in 
rus, or the future passive with γί. 


Cyrus thought that he should Αἰδὼς & ἂν ἡγέομαι (imperf.) 


better fill all his compan- 
ions with modesty, if he 
himself evidently respected 
all to such a degree as nei- 
ther to say nor do anything 
dishonourable.—The other 
Greeks, even if any one be 
condemned by law, do not 
put to death during a fes- 
tival ; but those who had 
undertaken to commit a 
massacre at Corinth, chose 
the last day of the Eucleia, 
because they thought that 
they should surprise more 
persons in the agora, so as 
to kill them.—Hermocrates 
said to the Syracusans, that 
ἐξ was necessary to choose 
both few generals, and with 
absolute power; for that 
thus what it was necessary 
should be concealed would 
be better kept secret. 


Κῦρος μᾶλλον πᾶς ὁ ἑταϊ- 
ρος ἐμπίπλημι ( pres.), εἰ 
αὐτὸς φανερός εἰμι (opt.) 
πᾶς οὕτως αἰδέομαι (pres. 
part.), ὡς μήτ᾽ εἴπω ἂν 
μήτε ποιέω μηδεὶς alo- 
χρός.---Ὁ μὲν ἄλλος "“Ἐλ- 
λην κἂν νόμος τις κατα- 
γιγνώσκω (18ὲ aor.), οὐκ 
ἀποκτιννύω ἐν ἑορτή" ὁ 
δὲ ἐν Κόρινθος σφαγὴ 
(plur.) ἐπιχειρέω ποιέω 
(mid.) Εῤκλεία (gen. plu- 
ral) ὁ τελευταῖος (ἡμέρα) 
προαιρέω (2d aor. mid.), 
ὅτε πλείων ἂν οἷμαι (im- 
perf.) λαμθάνω (2d aor.) 
ἐν ὁ ἀγορὰ, ὥστε ἀποκτεί- 
vw (1st α07.).--- ρμοκρά- 
της πρὸς ὃ Συρακόσιος εἴ- 
πω, ὁ στρατηγὸς καὶ ὀλί- 
γος καὶ αὐτοκράτωρ, χρὴ 
αἱρέω" (2d aor. infin. mid.) 
οὕτω yap ὃς (neut. plur.) 
κρύπτω det μᾶλλον ἂν 
στέγω. 


SECTION IX. 


OF THE PARTICIPLE. 
I. The following verbsare joined, in Greek, with a par- 
ticiple, though the corresponding verbs in Latin and 
English have an infinitive, or a particle and finite tense. 
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1. Those which express knowledge, or its contrary, 
and also perception, or feeling; as, Méuvnoo ἄνθρω- 
πος ὦν, Remember that thou art mortal.—Xaipe 
ἐπαινούμενος, He delights to be praised.’ Ἀκούω τὸν 
ἀδελφὸν τεθνηκότα, I learn that his brother is dead. 


Beware of men, lest, having | Ὃ ἄνθρωπος φυλάσσω (mid.), 


perceived thee neglect thy 
parents, they all hold thee 
in no esteem, and then thou 
appear destitute of friends. 
— Some one might say, 
“ Art thou not ashamed to 
be so foolishly deceived ?” 
“ By Jupiter, I should be 
ashamed indeed, if I had 
been deceived by one who 
was an enemy; but to one 
who is a friend, it seems to 
be more disgraceful to de- 
ceive than to have been de- 
ceived.” —Socrates, having 
learned that Aristodemus, 
surnamed the Little, neither 
sacrificed to the gods nor 
used divination, but even 
ridiculed those who do these 
things, said, “ Tell me, 
Aristodemus, art thou ac- 
customed to admire any 
men on the ground of their 
wisdom ?”—Agesilaus re- 
joiced to be praised by those 
who were willing also to 
blame what was displeas- 
ing.—The Trojans minded 


μὴ σὺ αἰσθάνομαι (2d aor.) 
ὁ γονεὺς (genit.) ἀμελέω 
πᾶς ἀτιμάζω (15ὲ aor. sub- 
junct.), εἶτα ἐν ἐρημία φί- 
λος ἀναφαίνω (2d aorist 
subj. pass.).— Εἴπω τις 
ἄν - Οὔκουν αἰσχύνομαι 
οὕτω μωρῶς ἐξαπατάω ; 
Ναὶ μὰ Ζεὺς αἰσχύνομαι 
(imperf.) ἂν μέντοι, εἰ ὑπὸ 
πολέμιός (genit.) γέ εἶμι 
(part.) ἐξαπατάω" (1st ao- 
rist) φίλος dé εἶμι ( part.) 
ἐξαπατάω αἰσχρὸς δοκέω 
εἰμὲ ἢ ἐξαπατάω (1st aor.). 
-- Καταμανθάνω 6 Σωκρά- 
τῆς ᾿Αριστόδημος ὁ Μικρὸς 
ἐπικαλέω, οὔτε ϑύω ὁ ϑεὸς, 
οὔτε μαντικὴ χράομαι, ἀλ- 
Ad καὶ ὁ ποιέω (βεη.) ov- 
τος καταγελάω, Εἴπω ἐγώ, 
φημι, ὦ ᾿Αριστόδημός, ἐσ- 
τιν ὅστις (accus.) ἄνθρω- 
πος (accus.) ϑαυμάζω ( per- 
fect) ἐπὶ copia; (dat.).— 
᾿Επαινέω χαίρω ᾿Αγησί- 
λαος ὑπὸ ὁ καὶ ψέγω ἐθέ- 
Aw ὁ μὴ ἀρεστός (neuter 


plur.)—'O μὲν Τρὼς me 
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not either that their cities | 


were desolated or their land 
ravaged, provided they did 
not yield Helen to the 
Greeks. 
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ριοράω (imperf.) καὶ πόλις 
ἀνάστατος γίγνομαι, καὶ ὁ 
χώρα πορθέω, ὥστε μὴ προ- 
ἔημι (2d aor. mid.) “Ἑλένη 
ὁ “Ἕλλην. 


2. Verbs which denote appearing, being manifest, &c., 


together with λανθάνω. 


3. Δῆλος and φανερός are more commonly used, 
agreeing with the subject, than impersonally and 


in the neuter. 


Thus, Δῆλός ἐστιν ἄδικα ποιῶν, It 


is evident that he acts unjustly. 


Greece appears only lately to| Φαίνω (mid.) ὁ “Ἑλλὰς οὐ 


have been steadily inhalit- 
ed, but removals to have ta- 
ken place, and each readily 
to have left their own coun- 
try, compelled by some, 
for the time more numer- 
ous.— While the others were 
at supper, Philip the jest- 
er immediately attempted to 
say something ludicrous ; 
but, as he did not excite 
laughter, he became evi- 
dently vered.—As many as 
remained were evidently not 
intending to remain.—They 
who are accustomed to bring 
to kings garments, or brass, 
or wrought gold, very evi- 
dently make not a gift, but 
a trade, and sell them much 


πάλαι Bebaiwe οἰκέω, ἀλ- 
Ad μετανάστασίς τέ εἶμι 
(pres. participle), καὶ ῥᾳ- 
δίως ἕκαστος (plural) 6 
ἑαυτοῦ (γῆ) ἀπολείπω 
(pres. part.), βιάζω ὑπό 
τις ἀεὶ πλείων.---Δειπνέω 
δὲ ὁ ἄλλος, Φίλιππος, 6 
γελωτοποιὸς, ἐπιχειρέω εὖ- 
θὺς γελοῖός τις λέγω" ὡς 
δ᾽ οὐκ κινέω γέλως, τότε 
μὲν ἄχθομαι (1st aor. part.) 
φανερὸς γίγνομαι (2d aor.) 
- -Ὅσος καὶ μένω (imperf.) 
δῆλός εἶμι οὐ μένω { fut. 
part.).—'O  ἔθω ( perf. par- 
ticiple) 6 βασιλεὺς ἐσθὴς 
ἄγω ἢ χαλκὸς ἢ χρυσὸς ἐρ- 
γάζομαι ( perf. part.) λίαν 
καταφανής eit οὐ δόσις 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐμπορία ποιέω (mid.), 
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more skilfully than those 
who profess to be dealers. 
—The Temple of Juno at 
Argos was burned, Chrysis 
the priestess having put a 
lighted lamp near the gar- 
lands and fallen asleep, so 
that everything, without be- 
ing observed, caught fire 
and was burned down. 
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kai πολὺς (neut.) τεχνι- 
κὸς (neut.) αὐτὸς πωλέω ὁ 
ὁμολογέω καπηλεύω.---Ὁ 
νεὼς ὁ Ἥρα ἐν Αργος 
κατακαίω, Χρυσὶς ὁ ἱέρεια 
λύχνος τις τίθημι ἅπτω 
( perf. part.) πρὸ ὃ στέμμα 


(accus.), καὶ ἐπικαταδαρ- 


θάνω" (2d aor.) ὥστε λαν- 
θάνω (2d aor.) ἅπτω (1st 
aor. part, pass.) πᾶς (neut. 
plur.) καὶ καταφλέγω (1st 


4. 


bad 


aor. part. pass.). 


Verbs of beginning, continuing, enduring, ceasing, 
ἄς. So φθάνειν, “to be the first to do a thing,” 
“to do it before another thing occurs,” takes the 
participle, and is commonly rendered by “ first,” 
‘‘ before,” or something similar. 


. In like manner, τυγχάνω takes the participle. 


This verb properly denotes an accidental occur- 
rence, and is generally rendered into English by 
some part of the verb “to happen;” as, Τυγχάνει 
λέγων, He happens to be speaking.—’Ervyxavopev 
περιπατοῦντες, We happened to be walking. It is 
often used, however, without emphasis of that 
which is done without design. 


The governors of the boys|'O ἄρχων 6 παῖς διατελέω ὃ 


continue the greatest part 
of the day administering 
justice to them.—He ap- 
pears to be a man worthy 
of praise, who is before- 
hand in inflicting injuries 
upon his enemies, and con- 


πολὺς (neut.) ὁ ἡμέρα δι- 
κάζω αὐτός.--- Δοκέω ἀνὴρ 
ἔπαινος ἄξιός εἶμι, ὃς ἂν 
φθάνω (subj.) ὁ μὲν πο- 
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Serring benefits upon his 
Sriends.—Shall we not be 
reconciled? shall we not 
cease to act as fools ? — 
The Thebans, having the 
Eurotas on the right hand, 
passed along, burning and 
destroying houses full of 
many valuables; but the 
wives of the men of the 
city did not even endure to 
see the smoke, as never hav- 
ing beheld enemies.—What 
advantage is it to us to have 
accomplished what we de- 
sired, if it shall be still ne- 
cessary for us to hold out 
in hungering, and thirst- 
ing, and labouring, and ta- 
king pains ? 

2. Public spirit and the name 
of democracy are open to 
every one, and those are 
commonly the first to have 
recourse to them in words 
who in their actions are 
the most remote from them. 
—Lysander, leading the ar- 
my of the Phocians, and 
Orchomenus, and the dis- 
tricts on that side, got to 
Haliartus before Pausa- 
nias.—Some are of such a 
morose nature as rather to 
hear those praised of whose 
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λέμιος κακῶς ποιέω, ὁ δὲ 
φίλος εὐεργετέω.----Οὐ de- 
αλλάσσω; οὐ παύω Anp- 
Ew ;—'"O Θηδαῖος ἐν δεξιὸς 
( fem.) ἔχω ὁ Ἑὐρώτας, 
πάρειμι (tmperf.) κάω καὶ 
πορθέω πολὺς ἀγαθὸς μεσ- 
τὸς οἰκία. ὁ δὲ ὁ ἐκ ὃ 
πόλις γυνὴ οὐδὲ 6 καπ- 
νὸς ὁράω ἀνέχω (imperf. 
mid.), ἅτε οὐδέποτε εἰδέω 
πολέμιος.--- Τίς δῆτα ὄφε- 
λος ἐγὼ καταπράσσω (1st 
aor.) ὃς (plur.) ἐπιθυμέω 
(tmperf.) εἰ ἔτι δεῖ καρ- 
τερέω καὶ πεινάω, καὶ δι- 
ψάω, καὶ πονέω καὶ ἐπι- 
μελέομαι ; 


Ὁ εὔνοια καὶ ὁ ὁ δημοκρατία 


ὄνομα κεῖμαι μὲν ἐν μέσος 
(sing. neut.), φθάνω δὲ ἐπ᾽ 
αὐτὸς (accus. neut.) κατα- 
φεύγω ὃ λόγος ὃς ἐπὶ ὁ 
πολὺς (accus. neut.) ὁ ὁ ἔρ- 
γον πλεῖστον ἀπέχω.---Λύ- 
σανδρος ἄγω ὁ ἀπὸ Φωκεὺς 
καὶ ᾿Ορχομενὸς καὶ ὁ κατ᾽ 
ἐκεῖνος (accus. plur. neut.) 
χωρίον στράτευμα, φθάνω 
(2d aor.) 6 Mavoaviag (ac- 
cus.) ἐν ὁ “Αλίαρτος yiy- 
νομαι (2d αοτ.).----Οὕτω τις 
δυσκόλως φύω ( perf.) ὥσθ' 
ἥδιον εὐλογέω (genitive) 
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existence they are not cer- 
tain, than to approve any- 
thing (which proceeds) from 
those by whom they them- 
selves have been benefited. 
—If our learning is no- 
thing else than remem- 
brance, according to this 
account it is necessary that 
we should have learned in 
some former time what we 
now remember. 
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ἀκούω, ὃς (acc.) οὐκ tonus 
εἰ γίγνομαι ( perf.), 7} τις 
οὗτος (gen.) ὑφ᾽ ὃς (gen.) 
εὖ πάσχω (perf.) αὐτὸς 
τυγχάνω ἀποδέχομαι. ---- 
El ἐγὼ (dat.) ὁ μάθησις 
οὐκ ἄλλος τις ἢ ἀνάμνη- 
σις τυγχάνω εἰμὶ, κατὰ 
οὗτός γε ὁ λόγος ἀνάγκη 
που ἐγὼ (accus.) ἐν πρό- 
τερός τις χρόνος μανθάνω 
(perf. infin.) ὃς (plural) 
νῦν ἀναμιμνήσκω (mid.). 


Remark. The participle in this construction does not require its 
subject to be expressed when it is the same as the nominative to 
the verb, and words which relate to the subject will then be in the 
nominative. Thus, “Heder καλὸς νομιζόμενος, He knew that he was 
deemed beautiful —Etpioxov οὐδαμῶς ἂν ἄλλως τοῦτο διαπραξάμενος, 
I found I could not accomplish this in any other way. 


6. Συνειδέναι, “to be conscious,” takes the parti- 
ciple either in the nominative, referring to the 
nominative of the verb, or in the dative, referring 
to the reflexive pronoun, governed by the verb; 
as, Σύνοιδα ἐμαυτῷ οὐδὲν ἐπιστάμενος, or ἐπιστα- 
μένῳ, I am conscious to myself of knowing nothing. 


Thrasybulus said, “Ὁ men,|Opacvibavdog εἴπω, ὦ ἀνὴρ 


you must now so act that 
each may be conscious to 
himself of being the prin- 
cipal cause of victory.” — 
If Poetry should have any 
argument to allege that τ 
is right she should exist 
in a city governed by good 
laws, we should gladly re- | 


οὕτω χρὴ ποιέω, ὅπως 
ἕκαστός τις ἑαυτοῦ συν- 
εἰδέω 6 νίκη αἴτιός (nom. 
— superlative) εἶμι. ---- ἘΠ 
τις ἔχω λόγος εἴπω ὁ ἸΤοι- 
ητικὴ, ὡς χρὴ αὐτός εἶμι 
ἐν πόλις εὐνομέω, ἄσμενος 
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ἂν καταδέχομαι, ὡς ov. 
εἰδέω γε ἐγὼ αὐτὸς κηλέω 
(dat.) ὑπ’ αὐτός. 


ceive τί, for we are con- 
scious to ourselves of be- 
ing charmed by her. 


II. The participle is used with dua, αὐτίκα, εὐθύς, 
μεταξύ, instead of a verb with ow¢.—Thus, Διόνυσον 
αὐτίκα γενόμενον εἰς τὸν μηρὸν ἐνεῤῥάψατο Ζεύς, Jupi- 
ter sewed Bacchus into his thigh the moment he was born. 

III. “Ἅμα is either used adverbially or with a dative 
case. 


1. The Peloponnesians and| Πελοποννήσιος καὶ ὁ σύμμα- 


their allies, as soon as the 
corn was fully grown, 
marched into Attica.—In 
the very beginning of the 
spring, Dercyllidas the 
Spartan was sent to the 
Hellespont. — Our souls 
existed even before they 
were in human form, and 
possessed intelligence, un- 
less, indeed, we receive 
knowledge in the moment 
of our being born.—Cy- 
rus,as he went on his way, 
was observing whether it 
were possible in any way 
to make the enemy weaker 
or themselves stronger. 

2. It was a national custom 
with the Persians neither 
to eat nor to drink in the 
middle of a march.—Ctesi- 
phon proposed to crown De- 
mosthenes in the middle of 
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xog ἅμα ὁ σῖτος ἀκμάζω 
(pres. part. — dat.) στρα- 
τεύω ἐς ὁ ᾿Αττική.--Αμα 
6 ἦρ εὐθὺς ἄρχω (mid.) 
Δερκυλλίδας ὁ Σπαρτι- 
άτης παραπέμπω ἐφ᾽ ‘EA- 
λήσποντος.---- Εἰμὶ ὁ ψυχὴ 
καὶ πρίν εἶμι (infin.) ἐν 
ἄνθρωπος εἶδος, καὶ φρόνη- 
σις ἔχω" (imperf.) εἰ μὴ 
ἄρα ἅμα γίγνομαι (pres. 
part.) λαμθάνω ἐπιστήμη. 
—‘O Κῦρος, ἅμα πρόειμε, 
σκοπέω (imperf. mid.) εἴ 
τις (accus. neut.) δυνατός 
εἶμι (opt.) ὁ πολέμιος ἀσ- 
θενὴς ποιέω ἢ αὐτὸς ἰσχυ- 
ρός. 


Eli ἐπιχώριος (neut.) ὁ ἸΠέρ- 


σης ὁ (neut.) μεταξὺ πορ- 
ev (middle) μήτε ἐσθίω 
μήτε πίνω. --- Κτησιφῶν 
γράφω ( perf.) μεταξὺ Δη- 
μοσθένης ἄρχω στεφανόω. 
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his magistracy.-— Proze- 
nus, the Beotian, in his 
early boyhood, desired to 
become a man capable of 
doing great things, and 
on account of this desire 
he gave money to Gorgias 
the Leontine. 
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--- πρόξενος, ὁ Βοιώτιος, 
εὐθὺς μειράκιόν εἶμι, ἐπι- 
θυμέω γίγνομαι ἀνὴρ ὁ μέ- 
γας πράττω ἱκανὸς, καὶ διὰ 
οὗτος ὁ ἐπιθυμία δίδωμε 
Τοργίας ἀργύριον 6 Λεον- 
τῖνος. 


IV. A contingent meaning is given to the participles 
of the present and past tenses by the particle ἄν, Thus, 
Evpioxw ταύτην ἂν μόνην γενομένην σωτηρίαν, I find 
that this is likely to be our only safety. 


The Athenians preparing to  Ὃ ᾿Αθηναῖος ὁ πόλις ἀνοικο- 


rebuild their city and walls, 
the Lacedemonians came 
with an embassy, partly be- 
cause they themselves would 
see with more pleasure net- 
ther them nor any other hav- 
ing a wall, but still more 
their allies urging them.— 
I have heard that it was 
not necessary for him who 
is to be an orator to learn 
what is really just, but 
what is likely to seem so to 
the multitude. — Aristip- 
pus the Thessalian hap- 
’ pened to be a friend to Cy- 
rus, and, being hard press- 
ed by those of the opposite 
faction at home, he comes to 
Cyrus and asks of him as 
many as two thousand mer- 


δομέω παρασκευάζω (mid.) 
καὶ ὁ τεῖχος, ὁ Λακεδαιμό- 
νιος ἔρχομαι πρεσθεία, ὁ 
(neut.) μὲν καὶ αὐτὸς ἥδιον 
ἂν ὁράω μήτ᾽ ἐκεῖνος μήτ᾽ 
ἄλλος ( gen.) μηδεὶς τεῖχος 
ἔχω, ὁ (neuter) δὲ πλέον 
ὁ σύμμαχος ἐξοτρύνω. --- 
᾿Ακούω (perfect) οὔκ εἶμε 
ἀνάγκη 6 μέλλω ῥήτωρ 
εἶμι ( fut.) ὁ (newt. plur.) 
ὁ ὧν (dat. sing.) δίκαιος 
(neuter plural) μανθάνω, 
ἀλλὰ ὁ δοκέω (newer 
plural — 1st aorist part.) 
ἂν ὁ 1rAnb0c.—’Apiortin- 
πος ὁ Θετταλὸς ξένος εἰμὲ 
τυγχάνω Κῦρος, καὶ πιέζω 
ὑπὸ ὁ οἴκοι ἀντιστασιώτης 
ἔρχομαι πρὸς ὁ Κῦρος, καὶ 
αἰτέω αὐτὸς εἰς δισχίλεοι 
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ξένος καὶ τρεῖς μὴν μισθὸς, 
ὡς οὕτως περιγίγνομαι (2d 
aor.) ἂν 6 ἀντιστασιώτης 
(gen.). 


cenaries, and pay for three 
months, expecting in this 
way to get the better of the 
opposite faction. 


V. The participle in itself merely denotes the rela- 
tion of time between the event which is described and 
the action of the verb on which it depends. If, how- 
ever, the action denoted by the participle promotes that 
of the verb, the participle will express a causal or in- 
strumental relation ; if they are opposed to one anoth- 
er, an adversative relation. 


1. Participle expressing Instrumentality. 
1. When Cyrus comes to the|’Emet Kipoc ἀφικνέομαι εἷς 


confines of the Syrians and 
Medes, he took one of the 
three garrisons, having at- 
tacked it by force; and Cy- 
rus by terror, and Gadatas 
by persuasion, made the 
garrison give up the other 
two.— Thou wilt find, by 
examination, that all which 
are called virtues among 
men increase by practice 
and learning. — Nothing 
was more useful than to 
associate with Socrates, for 
he benefited those who pass- 
ed their time with him by 
sportive not less than by 
serious conversation. 


ὁ μεθόριον ὁ Σύρος καὶ ὃ 
Μῆδος, εἷς μὲν ὁ φρούριον, 
τρεῖς εἰμι (part.), mpoo- 
θάλλω (2d aor.) λαμθάνω, 
ὁ (dual) δὲ δύω, φοθέω 
(pres. part.) μὲν Κῦρος, 
πείθω ( pres. part.) δὲ Ta- 
δάτας ποιέω παραδίδωμι 
(2d aor.) 6 φυλάττω ( pres. 
part.).—"Oooc ἐν ἄνθρω- 
πος ἀρετὴ λέγω σκοπέω 
(pres. part, mid.) εὑρίσκω 
πᾶς μάθησίς τε καὶ μελέτη 
αὐξάνω. ---- Οὐδεὶς ὠφέλι. 
μός εἶμι ὁ (neut.—gentt.) 
Σωκράτης σύνειμι, καὶ γὰρ 
παίζω (pres. part.) οὐδεὶς 
ἥττων ἢ σπουδάζω ( pres. 
part.) λυσιτελέω ὁ συνδι- 
ατρίδω (dat.). 


Ἢ 


2. How can any one, either by Πῶς ἄν τις ἢ παραινέω, ἢ 
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exhortation, or teaching, 
or saying anything useful, 
please such men, who make 
their pleasures altogether 
opposite to utility ?—The- 
mistocles ends his life by 
disease ; but some say that 
he even died voluntarily by 
potson, thinking it tmpos- 
sible to perform to the king 
what he had promised.— 
Sitalces, when his prepar- 
ations were made, marched 
through Cercine, a desert 
mountain, by the road which 
he himself had formerly 
made by cutting the wood. 
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διδάσκω, ἢ χρήσιμός τις 
λέγω ὁ τοιοῦτος (dative) 
ἀρέσκω (1st aor.), ὃς παν- 
τάπασιν ἐναντίος ὁ συμ- 
φέρω (pres. part.) ὁ ἡδονὴ 
ἔχω ;-- Θεμιστοκλῆς νοσέω 
(1st aor. part.) τελευτάω 
ὁ βίος" λέγω δέ τις Kai 
ἑκούσιος φάρμακον ἀπο- 
θνήσκω αὐτὸς, ἀδύνατος 
νομίζω (1st aor.) εἰμὲ ἐπι- 
τελέω (18ὲ aor.) βασιλεὺς 
ὃς (plural) ὑπισχνέομαι 
(2d αοτ.).----Σιτάλκης ἐπ. 
εἰδὴ αὐτὸς (dat.) ἕτοιμός 
(neut. plur.) εἰμι (tmperf.), 
πορεύω (imperf. mid.) διὰ 
Kepxivn, ἐρῆμος ὄρος, ὁ 
ὁδὸς ὃς (accus.) πρότερον 
αὐτὸς ποιέω (18ὲ aorist 
mid.) τέμνω (2d aor.) ὁ 
ὕλη. 


2. Participle used Adversatively. 
Though all animals have a|TA@rra πᾶς ὁ ζῶον ἔχω 


tongue, the gods have made 
that of man alone able, by 
touching the mouth now in 
one part, now in another, 
to articulate the voice.— 
Dost thou not see that, 
though all men, so to speak, 
are well disposed towards 
themselves, yet there are 
many of them who are not 
willing to take pains that 


(pres. part.—gen. absol.), 
μόνος 6 ὁ ἄνθρωπος ὁ ϑεὸς 
ποιέω (1st aor.) οἷος ἄλ- 
λοτε ἀλλαχῆ ψαύω ὁ στό- 
μα ἀρθρόω ὁ φωνή.---Οὐχ 
ὁράω ὅτι ἑαυτοῦ εὔνους 
πᾶς εἶμι (gen. absol.), ὡς 
εἴπω, ἄνθρωπος, πολὺς αὖ- 
τός εἶμι ὃς οὐκ ἐθέλω ἐπι- 
μελέομαι ὅπως αὐτός εἶμι 
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they may have the advan- 
tages which they wish for 
themselves ?—Though very 
many dangers arose to the 
city in those days, while 
Alcibiades commanded, the 
enemy never erected a trophy 
against the Athenians.— 
Anacharsis said he wonder- 
ed how the Greeks, though 
they legislated against those 
who commit outrages, hon- 
our athletes for beating one 
another. 
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( fut.) οὗτος ὃς βούλομαί 
εἶμι σφεῖς ὁ ἀγαθός; ;— 
Πολὺς κίνδυνος ὁ πόλις 
κατ᾽ ἐκεῖνος ὁ χρόνος γίγ- 
γνομαι (2d aor. part.), οὐ- 
δέποτε ᾿Αλκιδιάδης ἡγέο- 
μαι τρόπαιον κατὰ ὁ ᾿Αθη- 
ναῖος (gen.) ἵστημι 6 πο- 
λέμιος.---- Ἀνάχαρσις ϑαυ- 
μάζω λέγω πῶς ὁ Ἕλλην, 
γνομοθετέω (present part.) 
κατὰ ὁ vbpicw (genit.), 6 
ἀθλητὴς τιμάω ἐπὶ ὁ (da- 
tive) τύπτω ἀλλήλων. 


VI. If the subject of the participle be neither the 
subject nor object of the principal verb, but a new one, 
it is put in the genitive, which is here called the gen- 
itive absolute, i. e,, unconnected. 

VII. In such constructions, the participle may express 
time, or may have an instrumental or adversative force. 


1. Pisistratus having died at | Πεισίστρατος γηραιὸς τελευ- 


an advanced age in the tyr- 
anny, not Hipparchus (as 
the many think), but Hip- 
pias, being the eldest, had 
the government.—Al land- 
engagement and sea-fight of 
the Athenians and their al- 
lies against the Medes took 
place on the river Euryme- 
don,in Pamphylia, and the 
Athenians conquered on the 
same day in both, under the 
command of Cimon the son 
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Taw ἐν ὁ τυραννὶς, οὐχ 
Ἵππαρχος (ὥσπερ ὁ πολὺς 
οἶμαι) ἀλλ᾽ “Ἱππίας, πρέσ- 
ὄυς εἰμὶ, ἔχω (2d aor.) ἡ 
apxyn.—Tiyvowa ἐπ᾽ Ev- 
prpédwy (dat.) ποταμὸς, ἐν 
Παμφυλία, πεζομαχία καὶ 
ναυμαχία ᾿Αθηναῖος καὶ ὃ 
σύμμαχος πρὸς Μῆδος, καὶ 
νικάω (imperf.) ὁ αὐτὸς 
ἡμέρα ἀμφότερος (accus. 
plur. neut.) ᾿Αθηναῖος, Κί- 
μων ὁ Μιλτιάδης στρατη- 
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of Miltiades.— While the 
Corinthians were delibera- 
ting in the Acrocorinthus 
what they must do, the cap- 
ital falls from the column, 
though there was neither 
earthquake nor wind. 

2. The love of the mind is 
much better than that of 
the body; for the bloom of 
beauty soon, indeed, pass- 
es its prime, and when 
at fails, friendship also 
must fade along with it; 
but the soul, as long as 
ait proceeds towards greater 
intelligence, becomes also 
more deserving of being 
loved.—The people, on the 
proposition of Demades, 
having chosen ten ambas- 
sadors, send them to Alez- 
ander. 
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γέω. ----Βουλεύω (mid.) ὁ 
Κορίνθιος ἐν ὁ ᾿Ακροκό- 
ρινθος τίς χρὴ ποιέω, πίπ- 
τω ὁ κιονόκρανον ἀπὸ ὁ 
κίων, οὔτε σεισμὸς οὔτε 


ἄνεμος γίγνομαι (2d aor.). 


Πολὺς ἀγαθός εἰμι ὁ ὁ ψυχὴ 


ἢ ὁ ὁ σῶμα ἔρως " ὁ μὲν 
γὰρ ὁ κάλλος ἄνθος ταχὺς 
(neut.) δήπου παρακμάζω, 
ἀπολείπω δὲ οὗτος, ἀνάγκη 
καὶ 6 φιλία συναπομαραΐί- 
va: (mid.) ὁ δὲ ψυχὴ, ὅσ- 
οσπερ ἂν χρόνος εἶμι ( pres. 
subj.) ἐπὶ ὁ φρόνιμος (neut. 
sing. — comparative) Kai 
ἀξιέραστος yiyvouar.—‘O 
δῆμος, Δημάδης γράφω (1st 
aor. part.), δέκα πρεσδεὺς 
ἀπολέγω (1st aorist part. 
mid.) πέμπω παρὰ ᾿Αλέξ- 
avdpoc. 


VIII. The participles of both those impersonal verbs 
which exist only in the third person, as ἔξεστι, dei, &c., 
and also of those verbs which are used impersonally, 
as εἴρηται, δοκεῖ, &c., are put in the accusative neuter 
in the absolute construction; or, in other words, are 
put in the accusative absolute. 


1. These seem to be the ac-|Obrog φιλοπόλεμος δοκέω 
tions of a man fond of |. ἀνὴρ ἔργον εἰμὶ, ὅστις 
war; who, when it is in| ἔξεστι (accus.) μὲν εἰρήνη 
his power to remain at| ἄγω ἄνευ αἰσχύνη καὶ 
peace without shame and 
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injury, chooses to make 
war; when it is in his 
power to live in indolence, 
wishes to labour, so as to 
carry on war; and when tt 
1s in his power to have mon- 
ey without danger, chooses 
to lessen this by making 
war.—The Athenians re- 
pented that, after the affair 
at Pylos, though a good op- 
portunity offered, they had 
not come to terms.— /th- 
ens and Lacedemon con- 
tended as well as possible 
against the power of the 
king ; and, having done 
these things, when it was 
their duty to have pursued 
honourable counsels, they 
made peace with him, as if 
he had acted the part of a 
benefactor. 


2. The multitude of the Pel- 
oponnesians voted to make 
war; but when it had been 
decreed by them, it was im- 
possible for them immedi- 
ately to make the attempt, 
being unprepared. — Aris- 
tophanes, when it was in 
his power to marry anoth- 
er with much money, took 
a wife who brought him 
nothing. —~ They are not 
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βλάῤη αἱρέω (mid.) πολεμ- 
ἕω" ἔξεστι δὲ ῥᾳθυμέω βού- 
λομαι πονέω, ὥστε πολεμ- 
έω" ἔξεστι δὲ χρῆμα ( plu- 
ral) ἔχω ἀκινδύνως, αἱρέω 
πολεμέω ( pres. part.) μικ- 
ρὸς οὗτος Trotéw.—'O ’AOn- 
ναῖος μεταμέλομαι (tmper- 
fect), ὅτι μετὰ ὃ (acc. plur. 
neuter) ἐν Πύλος, καλῶς 
παρέχω (2d aor. part.), οὐ 
συμθαίνω (2d aor.).—’AGi- 
vat καὶ Λακεδαίμων ἀγω- 
νίζομαι (1st aor.) ὡς δυ. 
νατὸς (neut.) ἄριστος (ac- 
cus. plur. neut.) πρὸς 6 
βασιλεὺς δύναμις " οὗτος 
δὲ πράσσω, προσήκει αὖ- 
τὸς βουλεύω (1st aorist 
mid.) καλῶς, εἰρήνη συγ- 
γράφω (1st aor. mid.) ὥσ- 
πὲρ πρὸς εὐεργέτης (ac- 
cus.) γίγνομαι (perf. part. 
pass.). 


ὋὉ πλῆθος ὁ Πελοποννήσιος 


ψηφίξζω (1st aor. mid.) πο- 
λεμέω " δοκέω (perf. part. 
pass.) δὲ αὐτὸς εὐθὺς ἀδύ- 
νατός (neut. plur.) εἶμι 
ἐπιχειρέω ἀπαράσκευός el- 
μι.--͵᾽ἰἈριστοφάνης πάρεσ- 
τι μετὰ πολὺς χρῆμα γαμ- 
ἕω (1st aor.) ἄλλος, γυνὴ 
λαμθάνω οὐδεὶς ἐπιφέρω 
(mid.—pres. ρατί.).---Οὐχ 
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well-qualified combatants 
who shoot and throw the 
javelin, and ride skilfully, 
but if it be necessary to la- 
bour anywhere, are defi- 
cient in this; nor, indeed, 
such as, when it is neces- 
sary to keep awake, are not 
equal to this. 
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οὗτος ἱκανός εἶμι ἀγωνισ- 
τὴς ὃς ἂν τοξεύω (subj.) 
καὶ ἀκοντίζω (subj.) καὶ 
ἱππεύω (subj.) ἐπιστημό- 
νως, ἢν δέ που πονέω (1st 
aor.) δεῖ (subj.) οὗτος λεί- 
πω" (ρα88,) οὐδέ γε ὅστις 
ἀγρυπνέω (1st aorist) δεῖ, 
ἡττάομαι οὗτος (gen,). 


IX. If ἃ supposed motive or alleged reason is assign- 
ed, the genitive or accusative absolute is used with ὡς, 
ἅτε, ὥσπερ, ola, δῆ, Thus, Παρήγγειλε τοῖς στρατιώταις 
παρασκευάζεσθαι, ὡς μάχης ἐσομένης, He directed the sol- 
diers to get ready, since a battle was about to take place. 


1. “ This, O Socrates,’ said|’AAAG οὗτος (plural) μέν, 


Critobulus, “thou seemest 
to me to say well, recom- 
mending to endeavour to be- 
gin every undertaking with 
the gods, on the ground that 
the gods are absolute mas- 
ters no less of the affairs 
of peace than those of war.” 
—There are some men who 
think they shall gain repu- 
tation if they utter as many 
calumnies as possible, as if 
all men did not know that 
it is in the power of the 
worst men to utter insolent 
language, not only concern- 
ing the best men, but even 
concerning the gods, 


φημι Κριτόθουλος, ὦ Σωκ- 
ράτης, καλῶς ἐγὼ δοκέω 
λέγω, κελεύω πειράω (mid- 
dle) σὺν ὁ ϑεὸς ἄρχω (mid.) 
πᾶς ἔργον, ὡς ὁ ϑεὸς ( gen- 
it.) κύριός εἶμι ( part.) οὐ- 
δεὶς ἥττων ὁ εἰρηνικὸς ἢ 
ὁ πολεμικὸς ἔργον.--- Ἐμὲ 
ἄνθρωπος ὅστις οἷμαι εὑ- 
δοκιμέω, εἰ ὡς ἂν δύναμαι 
(subj.) πολὺς (πεμέ. plur.) 
βλασφημέω " (1st aor. sub- 
junct.) ὥσπερ ov πᾶς (ac- 
cus.) eldéw (perf. part.) 
ὅτι καὶ ὁ φαῦλος ὁ ἄνθρω- 
πος ἔξεστιν οὐ μόνον περὶ 
ὁ ἀνὴρ ὁ ἀγαθὸς, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
περὶ ὁ Sedo ὑθριστικὸς ele 
mw λόγος. 


OF ov AND μή. 
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2. More than sixty Cretans| Δόλιχος (δρόμος) Κρὴς πο- 


ran a long race, and others 
contended in the stadium, 
and in wrestling, and box- 
ing, and the pancratium ; 
and a beautiful sight took 
place ; for many went down, 
and, as their companions 
looked on, there arose much 
emulation. — Xenophon, 
leading to the ravine, com- 
manded the heavy troops to 
remain, and himself hav- 
ing crossed with the locha- 
gt, examined whether it were 
better to draw off even those 
who had crossed, or to make 
the heavy troops also cross, 
in the expectation that the 
place might be taken (if 
they were to cross). 


Ave ἢ ἑξήκοντα ϑέω " (im- 
perf.) ἀγωνίζομαι δὲ στά- 
dtov (accus.) καὶ πάλη (ac- 
cus.) καὶ πυγμὴ (accus.) 
kai παγκράτιον (accus.) 
ἕτερος " καὶ καλὸς Ved 
γίγνομαι" πολὺς γὰρ κατ- 
αθαίνω (2d aor.), καὶ ἅτε 
ϑεάομαι (gen.) ὁ ἑταῖρος 
πολὺς φιλονεικία γίγνο- 
pat (imperf.).—IIpocdyw 
ὁ Ξενοφῶν πρὸς ὁ Χαρά- 
dpa, ὁ μὲν ὁπλίτης μένω 
κελεύω" αὐτὸς δὲ διαθαΐί- 
vw σὺν ὁ λοχαγὸς σκοπέω 
(imperf. mid.) πότερον ἀγ- 
αθός εἶμι (opt.) ἀπάγω (2d 
aor.) καὶ 6 διαδαίνω, ἢ καὶ 
ὁ ὁπλίτης διαθιθάζω ὡς 
ἁλίσκω (2d aor. act.) ἂν 6 
χωρίον. 


SECTION X. 
Of ob and μή. 

I. There are in Greek two simple negative particles, 
with which all other negations are compounded, name- 
ly, ob (before a smooth vowel, οὐκ; before an aspirated 
one, οὐχ) and μή. 

II. The main distinction between them is, that οὐ is 
a direct and absolute negative, but μή a contingent and 
dependant one. Οὐ denies something directly, and as 
a matter of fact; μή denies it only in reference to a 
conception or view which has either been before ex- 
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pressed, or which, according to the sense, is implied in 
what precedes. 

III. Hence οὐ is used with ὅτι, ἐπεί, ἐπειδή, ἅτε, as 
these particles assume the existence of a fact, although 
stated negatively.—And so all its derivatives, οὔτε, οὔδε, 
é&c., οὐδείς, ὅτε. 

IV. Μή, on the other hand, and its derivatives, μηδέ, 
μήτε, μηδείς, &e., are used as follows: 


1. With the optative, when a wish is expressed, with 
or without εἰ or εἴθε." 

2. With the present imperative or aorist subjunctive, 
when a prohibition is expressed.’ 

3. With all hypothetical particles ; as, εἰ, ἐάν, ἤν. 


1. A certain law of the peo-| Aéyw τις νόμος Λευκανοὶ, 


ple of Lucania says, “ If, 
the sun having gone down, 
a stranger arrive, and wish 
to enter into any one’s 
house, and he do not re- 
ceive the man, let him be 
fined, and undergo punish- 
ment.” -— Agesilaus, if the 
Spartans had not sent for 
him, would have reduced 
nearly the whole Persian 
monarchy to the extremity 
of danger —If the soul de- 
part pure, carrying along 
with it nothing of the body, 
because in nothing volun- 
tarily participating with it 
during life, it goes to that 
which is like itself, the in- 


1. Vid. page 156, for examples. 


ἐὰν, ἥλιος δύνω (1st aor.), 
ἀφικνέομαι (2d aor.) ξένος, 
καὶ παρέρχομαι (2d aor.) 
ἐθέλω (18ὲ aor.) εἰς στέγη 
τις, εἶτα μὴ δέχομαι (1st 
aor.) ὃ ἀνὴρ, ζημιόω Kai 
ὑπέχω δίκη (plur.).— Αγ- 
ησίλαος, εἰ μὴ μεταπέμπω 
(15: aorist mid.) αὐτὸς ὁ 
Σπαρτιάτης σχεδὸν ἂν καὶ 
ὁ ὅλος ὁ Πέρσης (genit.) 
βασιλεία εὶς ὃ ἔσχατος 
κίνδυνος καθίστημε (Ast 
(07..).--- Ἐὰν καθαρὸς ἀπ- 
αλλάττω (mid.) ὁ ψυχὴ, 
μηδεὶς ὁ σῶμα συνεφέλκω, 
ἅτε οὐδεὶς (accus. neut.) 
κοινωνόω αὑτὸς ἐν ὁ βίος 
ἑκὼν, εἰς 6 ὅμοιος αὐτὸς ὁ 


%. Vid. page 233, for examples. 
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visible, the divine, and in- 
tellectual and immortal. 
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ἀειδὴς ἀπέρχομαι, ὁ ϑεῖός 
τε καὶ φρόνιμος καὶ ἀθά- 
νατος. 


2. The case would be a pitia-  Οἰκτρὸς ἄν εἶμι (opt.) ὁ πά- 


ble one, if any one, having 
believed some argument to 
be true, which soon after 
appeared to him to be false, 
should not blame himself 
or his own unskilfulness, 
but at last, through vexra- 
tion, should gladly throw 
the blame from himself up- 
on reasoning, and continue 
for the remainder of his 
life to hate and revile rea- 
soning. 


Bog, εἴ τις, πιστεύω λόγος 
τις ἀληθής (datives) εἶμι, 
ὃς ὀλίγον ὕστερον αὐτὸς 
δοκέω (1st aor. subj.) ψευ- 
Ong εἰμι, μὴ ἑαυτοῦ altidw 
(opt. mid.) μηδὲ ὁ ἑαυτοῦ 
ἀτεχνία, ἀλλὰ τελευτάω 
(pres. part.) διὰ ὁ ἀλγέω 
ἄσμενος ἐπὶ ὁ λόγος ἀφ᾽ 
ἑαυτοῦ ὁ αἰτία ἀπώθω (1st 
aor. opt. mid.), καὶ ἤδη ὁ 
λοιπὸς βίος μισέω τε καὶ 
λοιδορέω (present partict- 
ples) ὁ λόγος διατελέω 
( pres. opt.). 


4. Μή is also used with particles which express a 
purpose; as, ἵνα, ὡς, ὅπως, ὥστε, and with verbs 
which express fear, thus answering to the ze of the 


Latins.' 


5. Relatives and relative particles, when they do not 
refer to actual cases and objects, but to a class or 
a case supposed, take μή, not ov. Thus, Τίς δὲ 
δοῦναι δύναται ἑτέρῳ ἃ μὴ αὐτὸς Eyer; Who can 
give things to another if he have them not himself ?— 
As in Latin “ que ipse non habeat ?” 


1. He would reasonably δὲ] Ἑϊκότως dv παρὰ ϑεὸς πρακ- 


more successful tin obtain- 
ing his requests from the 


τικός εἶμι (opt.), ὅστις ὁ 
πότε ἐν ἄπορός ( plur.) εἰ- 


1, Vid. page 221, for examples. 
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gods, who should not then 
flatter them when he might 
be in difficulties, but should 
remember the gods most 
when he might be most 
prosperous. — Archagoras 
the Argive came, having 
made his escape, and says 
that Cephisodorus and Am- 
phicrates were dead, and 
others who had not got 
to the rear-guard by leap- 
ing down the rock.—Pri- 
vate men go to whatever 
cities they please for the 
sake of sights, and to the 
general assemblies, where 
the objects most worth see- 
ing are reputed to be ; but 
tyrants do not occupy them- 
selves much about specta- 
cles, for it is not safe for 
them to go where they are 
not likely to be stronger 
than those who are present. 
2. Dost thou not see, O Glau- 
co, that it is dangerous to 
say or do those things which 
one does not know? and 
consider the others, who ap- 
pear to talk of, or to do, 
what they do not know: do 
they seem to obtain pratse 
rather than blame for these 
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μι, τότε κολακεύω, ἀλλ᾽ 
ὅτε ἄριστος (accus. plur. 
neut.) πράττω, τότε μά- 
λιστα 6 ϑεὸς μνάομαι 
(perf. opt.). — [ἔρχομαι 
᾿Αρχαγόρας ὁ ᾿Ἀργεῖος, 
φεύγω (perf. part.), καὶ 
λέγω, ὅτι ϑνήσκω ( perf.) 
Κηφισόδωρος καὶ ᾿Αμφικ- 
ράτης καὶ ἄλλος, ὅσος μὴ 
GAAopat (pres. part.) κατὰ 
ὁ πέτρα (genit.) πρὸς 6 
ὀπισθοφύλαξ adixvéopat 
(2d αογ.).----Ὁ μὲν ἰδιώτης 
ἔρχομαι καὶ εἰς πόλις ὃς 
ἂν βούλομαι (subj.) ϑέαμα 
ἕνεκα, καὶ εἰς 6 κοινὸς 
πανήγυρις, ἔνθα 6 (neut.) 
ἀξιοθέατος δοκέω εἰμί" ὃ 
δὲ τύραννος οὐ μάλα ἀμφὶ 
ϑεωρία ἔχω" οὐ γὰρ εἷμε 
αὐτὸς ἀσφαλὴς, ὅπον μὴ 
κρείττων ὁ πάρειμι μέλλω 
εἰμί ( fut.). 


Οὐχ ὁράω, ὦ Τλαύκων, ὡς 
'σφαλερός εἶμε 6 (neut.) ὃς 


μὴ εἰδέω (»ε77.) τις, οὗτος 
λέγω ἢ πράττω; ἐνθυμέο- 
μαι δὲ ὁ ἄλλος (genit.), 
ὅσος φαίνω (mid.) καὶ λέ- 
ye (pres. part.) ὃς μὴ ἴση- 
μὲ καὶ πράττω, πότερα σὺ 
δοκέω ἐπὶ τοιοῦτος (dat.) 
ἔπαινος (gen.) μᾶλλον ἣ 
ψόγος τυγχάνω, καὶ πότε- 
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things, and to be admired 
rather than despised ?_The 
Lacedemonians, as many 
as belong to the privileged 
class, practise stealing as 
an art from their very boy- 
hood ; and it is not dis- 
graceful, but honourable, 
to steal whatever the law 
does not forlid. 
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pov ϑαυμάζω μᾶλλον ἢ 
καταφρονέω ; ---- Ὃ Aake- 
δαιμόνιος, ὅσος εἰμὶ ὁ 
ὅμοιος (gen. plur.), εὐθὺς 
ἐκ παῖς κλέπτω ( pres. tn- 
finitive) μελετάω, καὶ οὐκ 
αἰσχρός εἰμι ἀλλὰ καλὸς 
κλέπτω, ὅσος μὴ κωλύω 
νόμος. 


6. So the participle, when it implies a case sup- 
posed, will have μή and not ov, and may often be 


rendered by if, or without. 


Thus, Οὐκ ἂν δύναιο 


μὴ καμὼν εὐδαιμονεῖν, Thou canst not be happy if 


thou hast not laboured. 


If thou shouldst wish, ποῖ} Ἣν βούλομαι (subj.), μή εἶμε 


being a good husbandman, 
to be reputed a good one, or 
a horseman, or a physician, 
or a flute-player, or any- 
thing else, consider how 
many things it would be 
necessary for thee to con- 
trive for the sake of being 
(so) reputed. — If a law 
were enacted that men with- 
out eating should not be 
hungry, and without drink- 
ing should not be thirsty, 
nor shiver in the winter, 
nor be heated in the sum- 
mer, no law could effect 
that men should be persua- 


ded to these things; for 
Z 


ἀγαθὸς γεωργὸς, δοκέω el- 
μὲ ἀγαθὸς, ἢ ἱππεὺς, ἢ la- 
τρὸς, ἢ αὐλήτης, ἢ ἄλλος 
ὁστίσουν (neuters), ἐννοέω 
πόσος σὺ δεῖ (optat.) ἂν 
μηχανάω (mid.) ὁ ( gen.) 
δοκέω ἕνεκα. ---- El νόμος 
τίθημι (1st aor. opt.), μὴ 
ἐσθίω (accus.—pres. part.) 
μὴ πεινάω (pres. infin.) 
Kai μὴ πίνω μὴ διψάω, 
μηδὲ ῥιγόω ὁ χειμὼν, μηδὲ 
ϑάλπω ὁ ϑέρος, οὐδεὶς ἂν 
νόμος δύναμαι (1st aorist 
opt.) διαπράσσω (1st aor. 
infin. mid.) οὗτος (accus. 
neut.) πείθω (pres. infin.) 
d&vOpwroc: φύω { perfect) 
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they are made by nature to 
be subject to these things. 
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yap ὑπὸ οὗτος κρατέω 
( pass.). 


7. The infinitive, in general propositions, with or 
without the article, takes μή. 


To master and not be master-|'O κρατέω καὶ μὴ ἡττάομαι 


ed by pleasures is better 
than not to use them. — 
Agesilaus judged not only 
the not returning favours 
to be unjust, but the not 
returning them with great 
increase if one had greater 
ability. Formerly i was 
a national custom with the 
Persians not to be seen 
travelling on foot.— The 
noble Odrysians establish- 
ed a custom contrary to 
(that of) the Persian mon- 
archy, to receive rather than 
to give; and it was more 
disgraceful that one who 
was asked should not give, 
than that one who asked 
should not receive; nor 
was it possible to do any- 
thing without giving pres- 
ents. 


ἡδονὴ (gen.) ἀγαθὸς ἢ ὁ 
μὴ χράομαι.---᾿ ᾿Αγησίλαος 
οὐ μόνον ὁ μὴ ἀποδίδωμε 
χάρις ἄδικος κρίνω, ἀλλὰ 
καὶ ὃ μὴ πολὺς μείζων 
(accus. plur.) 6 (accus.) 
μείζων (accus. plur. neut.) 
δύναμαι. --- Πρόσθεν εἰμὲ 
ἐπιχώριος (neut.) ὁ Πέρ- 
σης, μὴ ὁράω πεζὸς (dat. 
sing. fem.) πορεύω (mid.). 
—'O γενναῖος 6 ’Odpvons 
(genit. plural), καθίστημι 
(1st aor. mid.) 6 ἐναντίος 
ὁ Πέρσης βασιλεία (gen.) 
νόμος, λαμδάνω μᾶλλον ἢ 
δίδωμι, καὶ αἰσχρός εἶμε 
αἰτέω (1st aor. part. pass.) 
μὴ δίδωμι (2d aorist), ἢ 
αἰτέω μὴ τυγχάνω: (2d 
aor.) οὔτε εἰμὲ πράσσω (1st 
aor.) οὐδεὶς μὴ δίδωμε (ac- 
cus.—pres. part.) δῶρον. 


8. “Ὥστε with the indicative has ov, but with the in- 


finitive μή. 


So choose to live as neither |Ottw ζάω προαιρέω (mid.), 


to be despised by the more 


ὡς μήτε ὑπὸ ὁ δυνατὸς 
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powerful, nor to be terri- 
ble to thy inferiors.—If we 
have any leisure from the 
(interruptions of ) the body, 
and we betake ourselves to 
the contemplation of any- 
thing, obtruding itself ev- 
erywhere aguin in our in- 
vestigations, wt creates dis- 
turbance, and agitates us, 
so that we are not able, ow- 
ing to τί, to discern the 
truth. — The Athenians 
reached such a pitch of fol- 
ly, that, though they were 
not masters of their own 
suburbs, they expected to 
gain the command of Italy, 
and Sicily, and Carthage ; 
and surpassed all men so 
much in absurdity, that 
misfortunes check other 
men indeed, and make them 
more sober-minded, but they 
were not even instructed by 
these. 


ee 
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καταφρονέω, μήτε ὁ κατα- 
δεὴς (comparative) φοθερός 
elut.— Εάν τις ἐγὼ σχολὴ 
γίγνομαι (2d aorist subj.) 
ἀπὸ ὁ σῶμα, Kai τρέπω 
(2d aor. subj. mid.) πρὸς 
ὁ σκοπέω τις, Gv παντα- 
χοῦ ἐν ὁ ζήτησις παρα- 
πίπτω ϑόρυθος παρέχω καὶ 
ἐκπλήττω, ὥστε μὴ δύνα- 
μαι ὑπ᾽ αὐτὸς (gen.) καθο- 
ράω ὁ ἀληθής.---Εἰς οὗτος 
ἀφροσύνη ἔρχομαι ὁ ᾿Αθη- 
ναῖος, ὥστε, ὁ προάστεια O 
οἰκεῖος οὐ κρατέω, ᾿Ιταλία 
τε καὶ Σικελία καὶ Καρ- 
χηδὼν ἄρχω (fut. infin.) 
προσδοκάω " τοσοῦτος δὲ 
διαφέρω ἄνοια πᾶς ἄνθρω- 
πος (βεη.) ὥστε ὁ μὲν ἄλ- 
λος ὁ σνμφορὰ συστέλλω 
καὶ ποιέω σώφρων, ἐκεῖνος 
δὲ οὐδ᾽ ὑπὸ οὗτος παιδεύω. 


9. The principal negative, whether οὐ or μῆ, is re- 
peated in the subordinate parts of a proposition, 
and the two negatives, when thus situated, do not 


cancel, but strengthen each other. 


Thus, Οὐδεὶς 


πώποτε Σωκράτους οὐδὲν doebéc οὐδὲ ἀνόσιον, οὔτε 
πράττοντος εἶδεν οὔτε λέγοντος ἤκουσε, No one ever 
saw Socrates doing, or heard him saying anything im- 


pious or unholy. 
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1. Οὐ. 
Those who are conversant with |‘O περὶ ὁ ἀντιλογικὸς λόγος 


disputations come at last 
to think that they are ex- 
ceedingly wise, and have 
alone discovered that nei- 
ther in any one thing nor 
in arguments is there any- 
thing true or solid, but 
that all beings clearly fluc- 
tuate up and down as in 
an Euripus, and do not re- 
main any time in any con- 
dition,— Pretending to be 
the wisest of the Greeks, O 
men of Athens, we adopt 
such men as counsellors as 
everybody would despise, 
and make these men mas- 
ters of the public affairs, 
to whom no one would com- 


(accus.) διατρίθω (1st aor. 
part.), τελευτάω (nom. 
plur.— pres. part.) οἷμαι 
σοφὸς γίγνομαι ( perfect 
mid.), καὶ κατανοέω (perf. 
infin. act.) μόνος, ὅτι οὔτε 
ὁ πρᾶγμα (gen. plur.) οὐ- 
δεὶς (genit. sing.) οὐδεὶς 
ὑγιὴς οὐδὲ βέθαιος, οὔτε 
ὁ λόγος, ἀλλὰ πᾶς ὅ εἶμι 
(part, — neuter) ἀτεχνῶς 
ὥσπερ ἐν ἙἘριπος, ἄνω 
καὶ κάτω στρέφω, καὶ χρό- 
νος οὐδεὶς ἐν οὐδεὶς μένω. 
- Προσποιέω (middle), ὦ 
ἀνὴρ ᾿Αθηναῖος, σοφὸς 6 
Ἕλλην εἰμὶ, τοιοῦτος σύμ- 
ὄουλος χράομαι, ὃς ( gen.) 
οὔκ εἶμι ὅστις οὐκ ἂν κα- 


mit anything of his private| ταφρονέω (1st aor, opt.), 
affairs, καὶ ὃ αὐτὸς κύριος ὁ κοι- 
voc ὅπας καθίστημι, ὃς οὐ- 
δεὶς ἂν ὁ ἴδιος οὐδεὶς ἐπι- 
| τρέπω (1sé¢ aor. opt.). 
2. Μή. 


Fearing the gods, never ei» |‘O Sede pobéw (mid.), μήποτ᾽ 


ther do or plan anything 
either impious or unholy, 
—Philip would have given 
a great deal of money so as 
not to be exposed in any- 
thing, nor that any one 


ἀσεθὴς μηδεὶς μηδὲ ἀνό- 
σιος μήτε ποιέω (1st aor. 
subj,) μήτε βουλεύω. ---- 
Πολὺς ἂν χρῆμα δίδωμε 
(1st aor.) Φίλιππος, ὥστε 
μηδεὶς (accus. sing. neut.) 
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should investigate the in- 
juries which he was com- 
mitting against the Athe- 
nians. — Socrates said to 
Lamprocles, “ Hast thou 
prepared thyself to endeav- 
our to please, or follow or 
obey no man, either general 
or other commander ?”—It 
was not allowed in Egypt 
to one who was not will- 
ing to pay his debt, either 
himself to obtain burial 
in his paternal depository 
when dead, or in any oth- 
er, nor to bury any one else 
of his family when de- 
ceased. 
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ἐξελέγχω, μηδ᾽ ὃς (accus. 
plur. neut.) ποιέω ἀδικέω 
ὁ ᾿Αθηναῖος (accus.) μη- 
δεὶς ἐξετάζω.---Σωκράτης 
εἴπω πρὸς Λαμπροκλῆς, Ἢ 
παρασκευάζω ( perf. pass.) 
μηδεὶς (dative) ἄνθρωπος 
(gen.) πειράω (mid.) ἀρέσ- 
κω, μήτ᾽ ἕπομαι, μήτε πεί- 
Ow (mid.) μήτε στρατηγὸς 
μήτε ἄλλος ἄρχων;--Οὐκ 
ἔξεστε ἐν Αἴγυπτος ὁ μὴ 
βούλομαι ἀποδίδωμι (2d 
aor.) ὁ χρέος μηδὲ αὐτὸς 
τελευτάω (1st aor.) ταφὴ 
(genit.) κυρέω (1st aor.), 
ἐν ὁ πατρῷος τάφος μήτ᾽ 
ἐν ἄλλος μηδεὶς, μήτε ἄλ- 
λος μηδεὶς 6 ἑαυτοῦ ἀπο- 
γίγνομαι (2d aor. partici- 
ple) ϑάπτω. 


Remark. In some phrases both the particles οὐ and μή are united ; 


as, οὐ μή and μὴ οὐ. 


In this combination, as in all other cases, οὐ 


denies objectively, and μή subjectively. Hence οὐ μή implies the 
idea of no apprehension being entertained that a thing will take 
place ; μὴ οὐ, on the contrary, the idea of an apprehension being 


entertained that a thing will not take place. 


following observations : 


Hence are derived the 


1. Οὐ μή is an intensive and emphatical negation, and indicates 
the imagination of a thing which should not and must not take 
place ; as, Ob μὴ δυσμενὴς ἔσει φίλοις, That thou wilt not (I ex- 
pect) be ill-inclined towards thy friends ; that is, be not ill-inclined 
towards thy friends. And again, ’AAA’ obmor’ ἐξ ἐμοῦ ye μὴ 
μάθῃς τόδε, Yet never (must thou expect) that thou wouldst learn 
this from me ; that is, yet never shouldst thou learn this from me. 

2. Μὴ ov, in dependant propositions, when the verb of the princi- 
pal proposition is either accompanied by a negation or contains 
a negative idea in itself, destroy each other, and are often to be 
translated by “that.” Thus, Οὐκ ἀρνοῦμαι μὴ οὐ γενέσθαι, 1 


do not deny that it has taken place. 


And again, Πείθομαι yap οὐ 


τοσοῦτον οὐδὲν ὥστε μὴ ob καλῶς ϑανεῖν, For I am persuaded 


Z2 
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that there will nothing happen to me so bad but that I shall die 
nobly. 

3. In ane oe propositions, on the contrary, μὴ οὐ is used in 
combination with the subjunctive to express negative assertions 
with less positiveness and strength, and is to be translated by 
“andeed not,” “perhaps not,” and explained by the addition of 
an omitted verb, as dpa, or the like. Thus, ᾿Αλλὰ μὴ οὐκ ᾧ 
διδακτὸν ἡ ἀρετή, But virtue may, perhaps, be a thing not to be 
taught. Literally, But see whether virtue may not be, &c., the 
verb dpa being supplied, 


THE END, 
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thon, LL.D. 12mo. 


JACOBS’S GREEK READER.—Greek 
Reader. Principally from Jacobs. With 
English Notes, a Metrical Index to Ho- 
mer and Anacreon, and a copious Lexi- 
con. By Chas. Anthon, LL.D. 12mo. 


GREEK PROSODY. —A System of 
Greek aga and Metre, for the Use 
of Schools and Colleges ; together with 
the Choral Scanning of the Prometheus 
Vinctus of AZschylus, and the Ajax and 
CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles; to 
which are appended, Remarks on the 
Indo-Germanic Analogies. By Charles 
Anthon, LL.D. 12mo. 


ANTHON’S CLASSICAL DICTIONA- 
RY.—A Classical Dictionary, contain- 
ing an Account of the principal Proper 
Names mentioned in Ancient Authors, 
and intended to elucidate all the impor- 
tant Points connected with the Geog- 
raphy, History, Biography, Mythology, 
and Fine Arts of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, together with an Account of the 
Coins, Weights, and Measures of the 
Ancients. By Charles Anthon, LL.D 
Royal 8vo. 


DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES.—A 
Dictionary of Greek and Roman Anti- 
quities, from the best Authorities, and 
imbodying all the recent Discoveries of 
the most eminent German Philologists 
and Jurists. [Illustrated by a large 
number of Engravings. First Ameri- 
can Edition, corrected and enlarged, 
and containing also numerous Articles 
relative to the Botany, Mineralogy, and 
Zoology of the Ancients. By Charles 
Anthon, LL.D. 8vo. {In Press.] 


A LIFE OF WASHINGTON, IN LAT- 
IN PROSE. By Francis Glass, A.M., 
of Ohio. Edited by J. N. Reynolds. 
12mo. Portrait. 

MAURY ON ELOQUENCE. — Princi- 
ples of Eloquence. By the Abbé Mau- 
ry. Edited by Rev. Dr. Potter. 18mo. 

gare thos ar coring MECHANISM. 
Animal Mechanism and Physiology ; 
being 8 Plain and Familiar Exposition 


of the Structure and Functions of the 
Human System. Designed for Fami- 
lies and Schools. By John H. Griscom, 
M.D. 18mo. Engravings. 


UPHAM’S PHILOSOPHY. — Elements 
of Mental Philosophy. By Thomas C. 
Upham. 2 vols. 12mo, 

Meet ΌΝΕΝ T.— "πὸ gg 
of Men ilosophy i 

Thomas C. Upham 1: 


2 Books for Schools, Colleges, etc. 


UPHAM ON THE WILL.—Philosophi- 
eal and Practical Treatise on the Will. 
By Thomas C. Upham. 12mo. 


UPHAM ON DISORDERED MENTAL 


ACTION.—Outlines of Imperfect and 
Disordered Mental Action. By Thomas 
C. Upham. 18mo. 


SCHMUCKER’S MENTAL PHILOSO- 
PHY.—Psychology ; or, Elements of a 
new System of Mental Philosophy, on 
the Basis of Consciousness and Com- 
mon Sense. By Dr. Schmucker. 12mo. 


ABERCROMBIE’S INTELLECTUAL 
POWERS.—Inquiries concerning the 
Intellectual Powers, and the Investiga- 
tion of Truth. By John Abercrombie, 
M.D. With Questions. 18mo. 


ABERCROMBIE’S MORAL FEEL- 
INGS.—The Philosophy of the Moral 
Feelings. By John Abercrombie, M.D. 
With Questions. 18mo. 


DYMOND’S ESSAYS.—Essays on the 
Principles of Morality, and on the Pri- 
vate and Political Rights and Obliga- 
tions of Mankimd. By Jonathan 5. Dy- 
mond. Edited by Rev. G. Bush. 8yo. 


HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. — His- 
tory of Philosophy: being the Work 
adopted by the University of France 
for Use in Colleges and High-Schools. 
Translated and continued by Rev. C. 8. 
Henry, D.D. 2 vols. in one, 18mo. 


CAMPBELL’S RHETORIC.—The Phi- 
losophy of Rhetoric. By Geo. Camp- 
bell, DD. F.R.S. A new Edition, 


with the Author’s last Additions and } 


Corrections. S8vo. 


MONTGOMERY’S LECTURES.—Lec- 
tures on General Literature, Poetry, 
ἄς. By James Montgomery. 18mo. 


POTTER’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
—Political Economy : its Objects, Uses, 
and Principles: considered with refer- 
ence to the Cundition of the American 
People. With a Summary for the Use 
of Students. By A. Potter.D.D. 18mo. 


LAWS OF PROPERTY. — Essays on 
Property and Labour, as connected with 
Natural Law and the Constitution of 
Society. By Francis Lieber, LL.D. 


KANE’S CHEMISTRY.—Elements of 
Chemistry : including the most recent 
Discoveries, and Applications of the 
Science to Medicine and Pharmacy, and 
to the Arts. By Robert Kane, M.D. 
Edited, with Emendations and Addi- 
tions, by John William Draper, M.D. 
With about 250 Woodcuts. 8vo. 


POPULAR TECHNOLOGY ; or, Pro- 
fessions and Trades. By Edward 118- 
zen, A.M. Embellished with 81 En- 
gravings. 2 vols. in one, 18mo. 


RENWICK’S CHEMISTRY. — First 
Principles of Chemistry ; being a Fa- 
miliar Introduction to the Study of that 
Science. By James Renwick, LL.D. 
With Questions. 


18mo. Engravings. | _lishers’ general catalogue, 


RENWICK’S PRACTICAL MECHAN- 
ICS.—Applications of the Science of 
Mechanics to Practical Pu . By 
James Renwick, LL.D. 18mo. Engs. 


BOUCHARLAT’S MECHANICS.—An 
Elementary Treatise on Mechanics. 
Translated from the French of M. Bou- 
charlat, and amended by Professor E. 
H. Courtenay. 8vo. Plates. 


DANIELL’S PHILOSOPHY.—Familiar 
Illustrations of Natural Philosophy. Be- 
lected principally from Daniell’s Chem- 
ical Philosophy. By James Renwick, 
LL.D. 18mo. Engravings. 

LEE’S GEOLOGY.—Elements of Geol- 
ogy, with a Description of the Geologi- 
cal and Mineral Resources of the Uni- 
ted States. By Dr. C. A. Lee. 18mo. 


COMBE’S PHY Sect τ ar 
ciples of Physiology applied tothe Pres- 
ervation of Health, and the Improve- 
ment of Physical and Mental Education, 
By Andrew Combe, M.D. With Ques- 
tions. 18mo. Engravings. 


PALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY.— 
Paley’s Natural Theology. With Notes, 
by Lord Brougham, Sir Charles Bell, 
and Rev. Dr. Potter. 2v.18mo. Engs. 


A MANUAL OF CONCHOLOGY. By 
T. Wyatt, M.A. Illustrated by 36 
Plates, containing more than 200 
drawn from the Natural Shell. 8vo. 


TYTLER’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 
—Universal History from the Creation 
of the World to 1820. By Hon. Alex. 
Fraser Tytler and Rev. Dr. Nares. 6 
vols. in three, 18mo. 


ROBERTSON’S AMERICA. — History 
of the Discovery and Settlement of 
America. By William Robertson, D.D. 
With Questions. 8vo. 


ROBERTSON’S CHARLES V.—RHisto- 

of the Reign of the Emperor Charles 

- By William Robertson, D.D. With 
Questions. ὅγυ. 


KEIGHTLEY’S ENGLAND. — History 
of England, from the Earliest Period to 
1839. By Thomas Keightley. With 
Notes by an American. S5vols. 18mo. 


GOLDSMITH’S GREECE.—History of 
Greece. By Dr. Goldsmith. Edited by 
Miss Robbins. 18mo. 


GOLDSMITH’S ROME. — History of 
Rome. By Dr. Goldsmith, Edited by 
H. W. Herbert. 18mo. 


AMERICAN HISTORY. — Tales from 
American History. ad the Author of 
** American Popular Lessons.” With 
Questions. 3voels.18mo, Engravings. 

PAULDING’S WASHINGTON. — Life 
of Washington. By James K. Paulding. 
2 vols. 18mo. 

*,* Many other works, suitable for use 
as text-books, &c., and already largely 
introduced into schools, colleges, and 
academies, may be found in the pub 


From H. Humpurey, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Amherst College, at Am- 
herst, Mass. 


lam v to see that you have 
undertaken to furnish uniform editions 
of the Latin classics for the use of our 
grammar schools and higher seminaries 
of learning. Professor Anthon deserves 
and will receive the thanks of the public 
Sor the labour which he has so judicious- 
ly and successfully bestowed upon Sal- 
lust, Cesar, and Cicero. The explan- 
atory notes or commentaries are more co- 
pious and comprehensive than those of 
any other edition I have seen, and much 
better adapted tu the wants of young stu- 
Among the most valuable of 
these notes are those which divert atten- 
tion to the beautiful uses of the moods 
and tenses, and explain the delicate 
shades of meaning and peculiar beauties 
that depend upon them, which our lan- 
guage often expresses imperfectly and 
with difficulty, and which young learn- 
ers rarely regard. The explanations of 
the force and meaning of the particles 
are also very useful. 

The historical, geographical, and oth- 

er indexes are alsv highly valuable, fur- 
|| nishing the student, as they do, with fe- 
licitous illustrations of the text, and much 
general information. 

The text seems to be settled with much 
care and ability. The editions adopted 
as the basis or referred to as authority 
are those in the highest repute among 
scholars. The typographical exeoution 

is fine, and this is a high merit. 
The wretched reprints of foreign editions 
of the classics, got up in cheap offices, 
on wretched paper, with incompetent 
proof-readers and no editors, to which, 
until within a very few years, our stu- 
dents have been universally condemned, 
have, by taking them young, been as 
successful in making them uncertain and 
inaccurate scholars as if that had been 
one of the main objects of the publishers. 
School books of all kinds, instead of be- 
ing the worst (as they often are), should 
be the most carefully printed books we 


H. Humpurey. 


ee -....... -- 


ANTHON’S SERIES OF CLASSICAL WORKS 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


From the Rt. Rev. Bishop M‘IL- 
VAINE, President of Kenyon Col- 
lege, at Gambier, Ohio. 


7 anticipate the greatest benefits to our 
schools ‘ea colleges from the I oe 
edition of the classics which you are now 
publishing, under the superintendence 
and illustrated by the copious and learn- 
ed notes of Professor ers What |; 
your accomplished editor has aimed at || 
in his Horace, Cesar, and other volumes 
of the series, few can have been much 
connected with classical institutions in 
this country without learning to be pre- 
cisely the one needful thing to their stu- 
dents. The object is most satisfactorily 
attained. The needed books we have, 
so fur as your series has yet been pub- 
lished ; and as to what are yet to come, 
we have learned from what we have,if I | ° 
may use the words of one of your authors, |' 
quz a summa virtute summoque in- 

enio expectanda sunt, expectare. 
ishing you the most abundant encour- 
agement in your important enterprise, I 
remain your obedient servant, 
Cuas. P. M‘ILVAINgE, 


From Wittiam A. Duer, LL.D., 
President of Columbia College, in 
the City of New-York. 


From the manner in which this under- 
taking has been so far executed, as well 
as from the established character and 
reputation of Professor Anthon as a 
scholar, his experience as an instructer, 
and the accuracy and judgment previous- 
ly evinced by him as an editor and com- 
mentator, I can entertain no doubt of the 
success of the enterprise, so far as his 
editorial labours and your own skill and 

ience as publishers are concerned ; 
and I trust that, from the increasing 
value of classical studies in the estima- 
tion of the public, this juaicious and spir- 
ited effort Presilitetsond promote oll 
portant a branch of education will be 
duly appreciated and liberally rewarded. 
1 remain, gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
W. A. Duer. 


ANTHON’S SERIES OF CLASSICAL ΟΒΕΒ. 


Ϊ Letters of Recommendation—continued. 


. From the Rev. S. CuHapin, D.D., 


President of Columbian College, | from the copious notes which it contains, 


at Washington, D. C 
Prcfessor Anthon's editions of Hor- 
ace, Sallust, Cicero, and Caesar are so 
extensively known and so justly appre- 
ciated, that to recommend them farther 
would seem a work of supererogation. 
No one who examines them, if in any 
degree a competent judge, can fail to 
perceive that, in respect to the object 
Sor which they were designed, they are 
works of distinguished merit, and leave 
nothing to be desired ; furnishing as they 
do a text than which none probably more 
correct, and a body of notes so luminous, 
wous, and comprehensive as to meet 
the wants of the young student, while 
the acute judgment, and profound and 
various learning, which they a 
exhibit, cannot but afford delight and 
oftt to the most advanced scholar. 
ours, with sentiments of great respect, 
. CHAPIN. 


From the Rev. Hector HumMPHREYS, 
D.D., President of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Annapolis, Md. 

The ect accuracy and uniform- 
ity of the ANTHON CLASSICS, with 
the copious and discriminating notes 
and learned disquisitions in English by 
which they are illustrated, and, more 
especially, the substantial and tasteful 
manner in which they are printed and 
bound, fitting them for actual service, 
recommend them most strongly to our 
colleges and academies. The copies of 
many existing editions are so slight 
put together, apparently more for bale 
than for use, and so abound, withal, in 
Salse readings, that I should be heartily 
glad to see them superseded by the above 
elegant and correct series. 

Hector HumpPareys. 


From Gessner Harrison, M.D., 
Chairman of the Faculty, and Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Languages in the 
University of Virginia, at Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

I have given a hasty examination to 
Professor Anthon’s school edition o 
some of Cicero’s orations, Casar’s Me- 
moirs of the Gallic War, and Sallust, 
ων gc happy to say, that for the use 
of prepara eked more especially, 
it is,in my put de Sar better suited pt 
any other with which I am acquainted. 


is, indeed, no class of learners 


——  ... 


who may not derive 


useful information 


and which are highly valuable for the 
iy teapot historical, and other mat- 
ter convey explanatory of the text. 
The help thus afforded will not only 
serve to lighten the learnen’'s burden and 
make his task a cheerful one, but both 
directly and indirectly tend to encourage 
toa ilar aay of τᾶς μὲ the Latin 
Classics, and to cherish a taste for their 
study. 

Although I have been able to do litile 
more than turn over the pages of Pro- 
fessor Anthon’s Greek Prosody, I have 
satisfied myself of its value, and — 
that it may prove greatly useful by pla- 
cing in the hands of the students of Greek 
in schools and colleges,in a neat and 
convenient form, the means of becoming 
acquainted more readily with a subject 
so unworthily neglected in our country. .. 

The typographical execution and the 

in all these works are deserving 
μν very high praise, and entitle the en- 
terprisi lishers to the commenda- 
οὐαί the public. 
GessnNeR HakRISON. 


From the Hon. D. L. Swan, Pres- 
ident of the University of North 
Carolina, at Chapel Hull, N. C. 

I have examined with as much ees 
tion as amount engagements 
perenied. the first three volumes of the 
series of Latin Classics edited by Pro- 
fessor Anthon, and have taken pains to 
ascertain the opinions of others with re- 
spect to them,in whose judgment, on all 
subjects connected with Classical litera- 
ture, I have much more confidence than 
inmyown. The result of this examina- 
tion and inquiry has been to create a lively 
interest in the early and successful com- 
pletion of your enterprise, under the con- 

t expectation that it will prove alike 
creditable to the editor, the publishers, 
and the country. 

D. L. Swain. 


From the Very Rev. Wu. M‘Saer- 
ry, S. J., President of George- 
town College, D. C. 

I have examined editions of Cic- 
ero’s Orations, Sellust, and Cesar, and 
consider them highly creditable to your 
press. The notes contain a μύσος of 
informatian, and are well calculated to 
improve the student. 

Wu. M‘SHERRY. 


-, * “ον. 


ANTHON’S SERIES OF CLASSICAL WORKS 


FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


In presenting the volumes of this series, as far as it has been comple- 
ted, to the notice of the public, the subscribers beg leave to say a few 
words respecting its general features, and the advantages that are to re- 
sult from it both to students and instructers. 

The plan pro is to give editions of all the authors usually read in 
our schools and colleges, together with such elementary and subsidiary 
works as may be needed by the classical student either at the commence- 
ment, or at particular stages, of his career. 

The editions of the Classical authors themselves will be based on the 
latest and most accurate texts, and will be accompanied by English com- 
mentaries, containing everything requisite for accurate preparation on 
the part of the student and a correct understanding of the author. The 
fear entertained by some instructers, lest too copious an array of notes 
may bribe the student into habits of intellectual sloth, will be found to be 
altogether visionary. ‘That part of the series which contains the text- 
books for schools must, in order to be at all useful, have a more ex- 
tensive supply of annotations than the volumes intended for college lec- 
tures; and when these last make their appearance, the system of com- 
menting adopted in them will not fail to meet with the approbation of all. 

The advantages, then, which this series promises to confer are the 
following: the latest and best texts; accurate commentaries, putting the 
student and instructer in possession of the opinions of the best phiolo- 
gists; together with all such subsidiary information as may serve, not 
only to throw light upon the meaning of the author, but also to give 

i 


rise in the young student to habits of correct thinking and to the for- 


{| mation of a correct taste. 


Many of the works at present used in our Classical schools are either 
reprints of antiquated editions, swarming with errors, not merely in the 
typography, but in the matter itself; or else they are volumes, fair to 
the view, indeed, as far as manual execution is concerned, but either 
supplied with meager and unsatisfactory commentaries, or without any 
commentaries at all. These are the works that drive students to the 
use of translations, and thus mar the fairest prospects of youthful 
scholarship, producing an infinitely stronger habit of intellectual in- 
dolence than the most copious commentary could engender. Indeed, 
to place this matter in its proper light, and to show, within a very 
brief compass, how much good the projected series is about to ac- 
complish, it may be sufficient to state, that the printed translations of 
‘those authors whose works have been thus far published in the series 
meet now with a much less ready sale than formerly ; and are seldom, 
if ever, seen in the hands of those whose instructers have the Ber 
| sense and judgment to give a decided preference to the volumes edited 
by Professor Anthon. 

The publishers take the liberty to subjoin a few of the communica- 
tions relative to the published volumes of the series, which they have 
received from gentlemen of high classical reputation in different parts of 
the country. 

Harper ἄς Broruers, 

New-York, May, 1839. ἣ 82 CLIFF-STREET. 


ANTHON’S SERIES OF CLASSICAL WORKS. 


Commendatory Letters—continued, 
From Atpnueus 5. Pacxarp, A.M.,| From James Born, LL.D., one of 


Professor of the Greek and Latin 
Languages in Bowdoin College, 
Maine. 


...Z introduced into my classes the 
edition of Horace which Dr. Anthon 
soon after it was published, 
most cheerfully express my sense 
of its great value to the student, as con- 
taining a full apparatus for a thorough 
understanding and a just appreciation 
of this author. J regard it as in many 
respects the best edition of a Classic to 
which our students have had access. 
His edition of Sallust has become com- 
mon in our preparatory schools, and is 
in the highest repute. From these spe- 
cimens of Dr. Anthon’s judgment and 
accurate and copious learning, I should 
feel great confidence in the success of 
similar efforts from his hand. No oth- 
er individual has contributed so largely 
to the cause of classical learning in our 
c Σ 
Your obedient servant, 
Avpuevs 5. Packarp. 


— 


From Mr. A. H. ει", Teacher 
of the Ancient Languages in the 
North Yarmouth Seminary, Maine. 


Gentlemen, : 

... 0 have examined these volumes 
as they have successively appeared, and 
some of them are now used as text-books 
in our institution. At first I feared 
that Professor Anthon’s copious notes 
and comments might be rather too ‘“* la- 
bour saving” for the student; but, by 
more mature ience, and by actual 
trial of the books, I have become fully 
persuaded that the facilities they afford 
are such as the student needs, and are 
calculated not only to give him proper 
encouragement, but to enlarge his views 
and promote his general knowledge. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
ALLEN H. WELD. 


From the Rev. Wa. C. LarraBee, 
A.M., Principal of the Wesleyan 
Seminary at Readfield, Maine. 


Gentlemen, 

.. . I have examined the works thor- 
oughly, and am highly pleased with 
them. J am inclined, if cireumstances 
will admit of it, to introduce the entire 
series in our classical department of this 
seminary. 


Yours, respectfull ; 
W. C. ere 


the Masters of the High School, 
Edinburgh, in an advertisement 
to the fourth London Edition of 
Anthon’s Horace. 


The high estimation in which the tal- 
ents, scholarship, and critical acumen 
of Dr. Anthon are held in the literary 
world, and his well-earned celebrity as 
a Classical Editor, render any com- 
mendation of his works, and any apolo- - 
gy for their reproduction among our- 
selves, alike superfluous. 

James Boyp. 


—_—_— 


From B. Manty, President of the 
University of Alabama, at Tus- 
caloosa. 

From previous familiarity with a por- 
tion of Professor Anthon’s Series of 
the Classics, as well as an examination 
of those you have sent, our Professor of 
Ancient Languages and myself agree 
in a high conviction of their excellence 
as editions, and their importance as aids 
to Classical learning. The editor of 
the best edition of Horace ever given 
to the public has fully sustained his 
well-earned reputation in these volumes ; 
each possessing its own peculiar merit, 
and all furnishing, in their places, just 
the aid the real student needs, and no 
more. For facilitating, extending, and 
elevating Classical literature, these vol- 
umes deserve to be reckoned among the 
ablest contributions of any age. Such 
of the Series as are required by our col- 
lege course we shall use in preference lo 
others ; and shall recommend them all 
to the schools around us. We shall 
await with anxiety the completion of 
the series. 


Very respectfully, 
Your obedient s ᾿ 
B. Man.y. 


From the Rev. AtFrep Saxe one 
of the Principals of the Prepara- 
tory School of the Wesleyan Uni- 
versity at Middletown, Conn. 


... Iam pleased, highly so, indeed, 
with the success I have met with in the 
use of Anthon’s Latin and Greek Les- 
sons. The classes that have lately 
commenced in them do admirably. 

Yours, truly, 
ALFRED Saxz. 


ANTHON’S SERIES DF CLASSICAL WORKS. 


Letters of Recommendation—continued. 


From the Rev. M. Hopkins, D.D., 
President of Williams’ College, at 
Williamstown, Mass. 


Professor Anthon has unquestionabl 
done much service to the cause of wen 
sical learning in this country by his edi- 
tions of the Latin classics, given to the 
public with unusual accuracy and ele- 
gance from your press. His Sallust, 
Cesar, and Cicero cannot fail to find 
their way into very extensive use, and to 
render the entrance upon classical studies 
much more inviting and table. 

M. OPKINS, 


.-- ἐ - - 


From Wirsur Fisk, D.D., Presi- 
dent of the Wesleyan University, 
at Middletown, Conn. 


I am highly gratified to notice that 
you have commenced a series of the clas- 
sics under the editorial supervision of 
that accomplished scholar, Professor 
Anthon of Columbia College. No man 
in our country is better qualified ἝΝ this 
office than Professor Anthon. To show 


in what estimation he is held in England 
as a classical scholar, it need only be 
known that an edition i his “ Horace” 
has been published in 


n, and the 
publishers informed me that the entire edi- 
tion had met with a ready sale ; showing 
that, notwithstanding the numerous edi- 
tions of this standard work by the first 
scholars in England, the credit of the 
work by our American scholar had car- 
iedr it successfully through the English 
market, and that, too, by virtue of its in- 
trinsic merit. Your editions of his Ce- 
sar, Cicero,and Sallust are now before 
me, and show that there is no falli 
from the reputation of the edition of Hor- 
ace. The copious notes and commenta- 
ries cannot fail to shed a flood of light 
upon the mind of the young student, and 
will contribute much, I trust, to foster in 
the rising generation of scholars a taste 
for the ancient classics. 
WILBur Fisk. 


From Sivas Totten, D.D., Presi- 
dent of Washington College. 


The volumes which I have examined I 
entirely approve, and think them better 
adapted to the purposes of classical in- 
struction than any edition of the same 
authors yet published in this’ country. 
The well-known ability of the learned 
editor admits no doubt of the excellence 
of the volumes yet to be genres 

. TOTTEN. 


From the President and Faculty of 
Miami University, at Oxford, Ohio. 


These three volumes, enriched by a 
copious and valuable apparatus of crit- 
ical notes, and judiciously arranged his- 
tortcal, geographical, archeological, and 
legal matters, furnished by so ripe a 
scholar as Dr. Anthon, are specimens 
well calculated to recommend the series 
of which they are the commencement. 
They are well adapted to promote thor- 
ough classical learning, and are entitled 
to a high grade of popular favour. By 
order of the Faculty, 

ΒΕ. H. Bisuop, President. 


From Rurvs Bascock, Jr., D.D., 
late President of Waterville Col- 
lege, in Maine. 


I have examined with considerable 
care, and with high and unmingled sat- 
isfactism, your recent edition of Profes- 
sor Anthon’s Latin Classics. The dis- 
tinguished editor of Horace has rightly 
judged, that in order to elevate the range 
and standard of scholarship in this coun- 
try, it is requisite to facilitate the thor- 
ough acquisition of those elementary 
text-books which are usually first put 
into the hands of pupils. By the beau- 
tiful volumes which you have now given 
to the public from his pen, more has been 
done to make the student thoroughly ac- 

inuted uth those three prime authors, 
Cone Sallust, and Cicero, than by 
any other helps within my knowledge. 
I need not munutely specify the various 
points of excellence by which these books 
are distinguished. ‘Their practical value 
will immediately be appreciated by teach- 
ers and learners. 

Allow me, gentlemen, to tender, 
through you, my hearty thanks to Pro- 
fessor Anthon for the very valuable ser- 
vice he has performed in aid of the great 
cause of classical learning. May he 
continue his labours for the public good, 

Rurvus Bascock, Jr. 


From Professor Dennis, of Haver- 
ford, Penn. 

*+++ Thave examined Anthon’s Greek 
Grammar, and have no hesitation in 
saying that, as a class-book for schools 
and colleges, I think it superior to any 
other with which I am acquainted.... 

Wu. DENNIS. 
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Letters of Recommendation—continued. 


From the Rev. E. Nott, D.D., Pres- | tended. The editions by Dr. Anthon 


ident of Union College at Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 
The ishing of our schools and 
ἣ ὩΣ atk accurate and uniform edi- 
tions of the Classical authors in use, 
accompanied by a useful body of com- 
mentary, maps, illustrations, g-c., ts an 
undertaking worthy alike of commenda- 
tion and of patronage. The competency 
of Professor Anthon for the editorial su- 
pervision assigned him, is well known to 
me. The whole design meets my entire 
approbation, and you are quite at liberty 
to make use of my name tn the further- 
ance of its execution. 
tfully, 


Very r 
ELirHaLet Nott. 


From the Rev. F. Waytanp, D.D., 
President of Brown University at 
Providence, R. I. 


1 have not been able, owing to the pres- 
sure of my engagements, to examine the 
above works with any degree of accuracy. 
I however beg leave to thank you for the 
volumes, and cheerfully bear testimony 
to the distinguished scholarship of thar 
editor. No classical scholar of our 
country enjoys a higher reputation, and 
I know of no one in whose labours more 
decided confidence may be reposed. 


Yours tes 
F. WayYLanp. 


«πο 


From the Rev. Jouw P. Dursin, 
A.M., President of Dickinson Col- 
lege at Carlisle, Penn. 


For some months past my attention 
has been directed to the series of Classi- 
cal works now in the course of publication 
from your press, edited by Professor An- 
thon. I can with confidence recommend 
them as the best editions of the several 
works which have appeared in our coun- 
try, perhaps in any country. The mat- 
ter is select, and the notes are copious 
and clear.... ie = 

spect{ully, 
ἴ Ρ, Dursin. 


From Tuomas R. Incatts, Esq., 
President of Jefferson College at 
St. James, Louisiana. 


eed have examined them with atten- 
thon, and have no hesitation in saying 
that I prefer them to any books 1 have 
seen for the schools for which they are in- 


seem to me to supply, ina very judicious 
manner, what is wanting to the student, 
and cannot fail, I should think, to aid in 
restoring Classical studies from their 
unhappily languishing condition. 
Your obedient servant, 
Tuo. ΕΚ, INGALLS. 


From C. L. Dusursson, A.M., Presi- 
dent of Jefferson College at Wash- 
ington, Miss. 


I have examined with some care the 
first five volumes of Anthon’s Series of 
Classical Works. They are such as I 
should t from the distinguished ed- 
itor. The ‘* Horace” and ‘ Sallust” 
of this gentleman have long been known 
to me as the best books to be placed 
in the hands of a student. As acom- 
mentator, Professor Anthon has, in my 
estimation, no equal. His works have 
excited a great and beneficial influence 
in the cause of Classical learning, and 
the present undertaking will infinitel 
extend the sphere of that influence. No 
one so well as a teacher can appreciate 
the value of uniform editions of the text- 
books to be used by his classes. The 
undertaking of publishing a complete 
series of all those standard works which 
students must read is a noble one, and 
I sincerely hope it will be completed. 
With such a series as the present - 
ises to be, there will be nothing byt to 
desire. It is be hoped that editor and 
publishers will meet with such enco 
ment as their truly valuable undertaking 
deserves 


Your obedient servant, 
C. L. Dusyisson. 


From the Rev. Joun Luptow, Pres- 
ident of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania at Philadelphia. 

..+.« Lhe object is worthy en- 

“isi ccd ee you have aed stn- 

ly fortunate in securing the services 

of Professor Anthon to direct it to its 

completion. The volumes which you 

have kindly sent me fully sustain the 

τ᾿ ion of that distinguished scholar, 
and afford a sure pledge of what ws, beg { 

Fo a in those which are to fol 
ost heartily do I recommend your un- 

dertaking, and stncerely 


it will meet 
with the encouragement whi 
deserves 


at rich 
With great respect, yours, δ.» 
Joun LupLow. 


| 
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From the Rev. Β. P. Αὐρεξιότυ, From the Rev. J. 5, Tomiinzon, 
President of the Woodward Col-| D.D., President of Augusta Col- 
lege, at Cincinnati, Ohio. lege, Kentucky. 


From some personat acquaintance, but) J take this opportunity to acknowledge 
much more from general reputation, ΠῚ the receypt (some time since) of four vol- 
formed a very high opinion of P: rofessor | umes of the Classical Series of Profes- 
Anthon's abilities to prepare a full series | sor Anthon of New-York ; and, after 
of Latin and Greek Classics for the | @ careful examination of them, I can 
use of schools, colleges, Gc. Accord- truly say that I am more than pleased ; 
ingly, as soon as I could obtain the va- | J am delighted with them. ‘The avowed 
rious authors edited by him, I procured | object of the publication, that of furnish- 
them, and, upon a careful examination, | ing accurate and uniform editions of all 
was so impressed with their superior | the classical authors used in colleges and 
character, as to introduce them as fast | schools, is one that, in my judgment, has 
as possible into the different departments | long been a desideratum in literature, ' 
of the institution under my charge. and I am gratified to is about to be | 

The various Delphin editions are very accomplished, aia by one 06 entire 
good, so faras ancient geography, mythol- | jy equal to the task as Professor An- 
ogy, usages, gc., are concerned ; | thon has shown himself to be. 
respect to critical remarks and grammat- The biographical sketches, commen- 
ical illustrations they are of little worth ; | taries, and annotations with which the 
they were, in general, however, the best | yolumes are accompanied, while they re- 
we had. — flect great credit upon the erudition and 

But besides being abundantly full and | "research of the author, cannot fail to en 
clear in everything archeological, Pro- | hunce to the student, ina high degree, 
fessor Anthon has done more, in the | the attractions and value of classical 
editions of the classical authors prepared | reading, As an evidence of the estimate 
by him, to unfold the grammatical struc- | we place upon the series, we have hither- 
ture, and thus throw light upon the mean- | to used it as far as it was attainable, and 
ing and spirit of the original, than any | shall, with great pleasure, avail ourselves 
other commentator whom I have consult- | of the opportunity now afforded to adopt 
ed. It isa striking, and, I think, de-| the whole of it. “Allow me to add, that 
cisive, proof of their superiority, that the | the neat, tasteful, and, at the same time, 
students show m their recitations that | substantial style of the mechanical exe- 
they have read his notes and profit-| cution of the work, fully sustains the 
ed by them, which they never seemed to | well-earned reputation, in that respect, of 
me to have done when using other edi- | the enterprising establishment whence it 


tions. emanates. Respectfully, 

Some time ago I commenced a careful Your bisa servant, 
collation of the Greek Grammar of the J. 5. TomMLinson. 
same author with those of Butmann, Val- 
py, ἄσ.. making full notes as I went} = 


—— eee eae aes ee os ee 


along, with the design of pr ρας J are-! ¥rom ALONZO CuurcH, D.D., Pres- 


view of it at the request of the editor of | ; ει : 
gu kstinsinaly circulated βαρ να μέ ident of the University of Georgia. 


such was my conviction of its peculiar| As far as time and a press of bust- 
fitness for the use of schools, that I have | ness would permit, I have examined 
since recommended no other to our pu- | these volumes, and am much pleased 
pus. with them. They are, I think, well 

I would add that the neatness and | adapted to the wants of, ean veh 
taste with which Professor Anthon’s | young students, and will, 1 doubt not, 
classics are got up (though they are far | furnish what has long been a desidera- 
cheaper than the Delphin editions) ought | tum in our preparatory schools, viz. 
to yah no small recommendation of | cheap, yet correct editions of the common 
them. Our students purchase, study, | classics, accompanied with judicious 
and preserve them with manifest pleas- | English notes. I do not hesitate to 
ure ; and whatever has these effects upon | say that, were I engaged in giving in- 
the pupil, will certainly do much to pro- | struction to youth from these authors, 1 
mote the cause of sound and thorough | should prefer the editions of Profess 


classical learning. Anthon to any which I have seen. | 


B. P. AYDELOTT. A. CHURCH. 
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Letters of R lati ΝΗΡ 


From Jeremian Day, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Yale College, at New- 
Haven, Conn. 


..... J estimate highly the impor- 
tance of furnishing for our schools and 
accurate and neat editions of the 


be presumptuous 
sant with the fair fields of elegant litera- 
sure to undertake te pase seniawce ws ISS 
-wrought uctions of so accom- 
hed a τ ον as Professor Anthon. 
. «+. His works have a reputation al- 
ready too well established to need or to 
receive additional value from any recom- 
mendation which I can give....- 
Jeremian Day. 


From the Rev. B. Hate, D.D., Pres- 
ident of Geneva College, at Gene- 
va, ΝΟΥ͂. 

. os.» Your object ‘to furnish accu- 
rate and uniform editions of Classical 
authors, read in colleges and schools, ac- 
companied by a useful body of commen- 
tary, maps,” Gc., 1s @ very useful one, 
and highly deserving of the public pat- 
ronage, and no one, in our country, is 
more competent to the editorial supervi- 
sion of such an undertaking than Pro- 
fessor Anthon. It is fortunate for the 
cause of Classical learning in our coun- 
try, that so learned and enterprising a 
scholar has been brought into co-opera- 
tion with publishers so enterprising. 

So far as I have examined the works 
above mentioned, they ar to me ex- 
ceedingly well adapted to their end, and 
to do credit both to the editor and the 
publishers. We have specified these ed- 
itions in the requirements for admission 
to this college. ΒΕΝΙΑΜΙΝ Hace. 


From the Rev. JoserH PENNEY, 
D.D., President of Hamilton Col- 
lege, at Clinton, N. Y. 

I have examined with much interest 
and attention Dr. Anthon’s editions of 
the ancient classics so far as published by 
you. Ithink there can be but one opin- 
jon as to the merit of these works, and 
the advantage to our country of so noble 
an enterprise. It is not only 
by. the learning of the editor, and the 

lity and taste of the ishers, but 
directly and greatly bene in the vital 


interest of the education of our youth, 


We possess no means of sound mental 
discipline and cultivated taste that can 
supersede the relics of Greece and Rome ; 
and thus to enrich them to the inquiring 
mind, and to adorn them to the eye of 
ig veep ee is —— not like- 
to be appreciated as it deserves except 
ses coke hows toiled through the ed. 
ed and careless page of former days. J 
earnestly hope that you may be encour- 
aged greatly to extend these 4. 
ΖΟΒΕΡῊ PENNEY. 


From the Rev. J. Μ. Matuews, 
D.D., Chancellor of the New-York 
University. 

Professor Anthon has rendered an 
important service to the cause of learn- 
ing in this country by his editions of the 
padre phonsgcet ae τ I am gratified to 
see that your € press is emplo 
in furnishing them to the iC. = 

J.M Mataews. 


From the Rev. Ὁ. M‘Conaveny, 
D.D., President of Washington 
College, at Washington, Penn. 


..... The typographical execution 
is correct and handsome, the binding sub- 
stantial, the notes copious and valuable. 
All agree, that it is not snuch reading, 
but thorough reading, which secures 

e and makes the scholar. To 
this purpose your edition of the classics 
is eminently adapted, If well employed 
by students and instructers, they cannot 


fail to make accurate and well-instructed 


From the Rev. ALonso PotrTer, 
D.D., of Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. 


would be fluous to add, with 
e. The reputation of essor 
Anthon for learning and critical skill, 


our classes, and are held in the highest 
ALonso Porter. 


esteem, 


— ὦ 


.] 
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Commendatory Letters—continued. 


From the Rev. Jonn M‘Carrrey, 
D.D., President of Mount St. 
Mary’s College, at Emmitsburgh, 
Maryland, 


«+.» Nearly all the Classical works 
edited by Professor Anthon have al- 
ready been introduced by me into the 
college under my government. As a 
classical teacher myself, I am practical- 
ly acquainted with the merits of several 
of them. It is not so much the exten- 
sive learning and accurate criticism of 
the editor that I admire (highly as he is 
to be esteemed for these important quali- 
ties), as the judicious adaptation of ev- 

thing to the benefit of the learner. 
The learner’s wants are always kept in 
view, and he receives the precise amount 
and kind of assistance which ought to 
be givenhim. I shall therefore continue 
to examine these works as they are is- 
sued from your press, with a sanguine 
hope of deriving the same gratification 
Srom the remaining volumes of the series 
as from the past..... 

Very respectfully, 
our obedient servant, 
Joun M‘Carrrey. 


From the Rev. Dr. Burnet, Presi- 
dent of Bacon College, at George- 
town, Kenn. 


. «+d have looked at the Series of 
Classical Works prepared by Professor 
Anthon. Our professor of languages, 
Mr. Mullins, has been able to give more 
time to the examination than 1 have. 
We are prepared to commend the series 
as decidedly an improvement in the ne- 
cessary facilities for teaching and learn- 
ing. The copious English notes, and 
the superior mechanical execution of the 
works, will not fail to secure you a very 
extensive patronage. We have used 
the Sallust for some time, and intend to 
adopt all of the remaining books which 
we read in our course. 

Very respectfully, 
our obedient servant, 
Ὁ. S. Burner. 


tm 


From the Professor of Ancient Lan- 
guages in the College of Charles- 
ton, S.C. 


Since you commenced the publication 
of Professor Anthon’s series of the 
lassical authors of antiquity, the lan- 
guage of com ion has 20 


| familiar to you, that anything I can say 
with regard to the enterprise, must az 
pear trite. I cannot, however, omit to 
express the pleasure which I ienced 
upon examining your late edition of Hor- 
ace, put up in so convenient a shape, so 
very neatly dound, and, in a typograph- 
ical point of view, executed in a manner 
that would reflect credit upon any press 
in either hemisphere. With Professor 
Anthon as a scholar I have been for 
many years acquainted, and of late have 
been fortunate enough to form his per- 
sonal acquaintance. His πώγων ta: 
bours have been a source of improvement 
to myself, and have assisted me not a 
little while I wus in the discharge of the 
duties of the grammar-school department, 
where my attention was first attracted 
7 improved editions of Alvary’s 
in Prosody and Neilson’s Greek 
Exercises. Since that period, each sue- 
cessive work edited by the professor has 
contributed to confirm the opinion I at 
Jirst entertained of his profound scholar- 
ship, and of his entire devotion to the 
cause of Classical literature, both o 
which are clearly evinced by his ab 
and lucid commentaries upon the Roman 
authors already published, and by his 
minute attention to the wants of the clas- 
sical student, in furnishing us with the 
best system of Greek prosody that has 
et appeared. Professor Anthon is a 
iving ulustration of the fact, that schol- 
arship and literature belong exclusively 
to no clime ; for, without wishing to de- 
tract in the slightest degree from the 
meritorious and untiring labours of our 
New-England brethren in the vineyard 
of literature, it must be universally con- 
ceded, that the reputation of Professor 
Anthon will descend to | paced as one 


of the greatest Classical scholars of the 


resent age, and, unquestionably, the 
he learned and practically nigful phi- 
lologist that has ever appeared in the 
United States. I shall anticipate, with 
no inconsiderable degree of pleasure, the 
period at which the series may be ex- 
pected to have attained its completion, 
for many of our college Classics stand 
in need of elucidation and the texts of re- 
vision. Of your success in publishing 
under such auspices, there can be no 
doubt ; and that your most sanguine 
hopes may be fully realized is the sin- 
cere wish of, gentlemen, 
Yours very r ψ, 
a Ga oe 
ofessor of ancient languages, 
College of Charleston, S. C. 


—— - 
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Commendatory Letters—continued. 


From the Rev. Dr. MILLEDOLER, 
President of Rutger’s College, at 
New-Brunswick, N. J. 

.... Notwithstanding the objections 

y! some eminent men to the study of the 

and Roman Classics, it is now 
almost generally conceded that they form 


_an important if not necessary part of a 
᾿ liberal education. 


A respectable acquaintance with those 
languages, in which the greatest masters 
in belles lettres and science have written, 
cannot be dispensed with by professional 
men. Wedonot indeed see, without re- 
sorting to these ancient and admired 
fountains of taste and learning, how el- 
egant literature can be cultivated to ad- 
vantage, or how even a competent knowl- 
edge of our own tongue can be acquired. 

hoever, therefore, has so mastered 
these works that he can teach their gram- 
matical structure not only, but by accu- 
rate reference to ancient history, geogra- 
phy, and philology, can trace their nice 
and varied shades of meaning, unfold 
their beauty, and inspire the youthful 
mind uuth literary enthusiasm, deserves 
well of the Re δε of Letters. 

Professor Anthon, in his recent edi- 
tions of the Classics, has, in the juds- 
ment of the undersigned, very ably ac- 
complished this di service. 

ith these works in their hands, our 
youth will not be left to waste time and 
mental energy in unnecessary and dis- 
couraging investigations, but will be 
lighted on their way, and excited to ex- 
ertion. 

The typographical part is correctly 
and elegantly executed. 

With my best wishes that both editor 
and publishers may be amply remunera- 
ted by the rapid sale of these works, and 
their extensive diffusion through the 
academies and colleges of our country, 

1 remain, gentlemen, 
Yours very respectfully, 
PHILIP MILLEDOLER. 


From the Rev. James CARNAHAN, 
D.D., President of the College of 
New-Jersey, at Princeton, N. J. 

man- 


Having examined in a cursor 
ner your series of Anthon’s Classical 
authors, I add, with pleasure, the testi- 
mony of my approbation to the numer- 
ous recommendations given by others. 
Professor Anthon’s character as a Clas- 
sical scholar is a sufficient pledge for the 
accuracy of the edition. i the ability 


of the learned editor and the reat and 
handsome appearance of the volumes be 
justly apprectated, your work cannot fail 
to receive a liberal patronage. 
Your obedient se- vant, 
James CaRNaHAN. 


From the Rev. Dr. Batpwin, Presi 
dent of Wabash College, at Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana. 


....Z have read Anthon’s Sallust and 
his Cesar’s Commentaries with much 
satisfaction. We have adopted the for- 
mer in the preparatory course connected 
with our college ; and to use his 
editions of Cesar pos of Tully’s Ora- 
tions, in preference to all others. My 

inion of the merits of Professor An- 
thon, as a Latin scholar and editor of the 
Latin Classics, and particularly as a 
critical commentator, is very high. I 
most cheerfully commend his literary 
labours to the patronage of classical 
teachers as second to none tn his depart- 
ment, with which I am acquainted. 

Yours sincerely, 
Exvinu W. Batpwin. 


From the University of St. Louis» 
Missouri. 


....+ We have examined them part- 
ly ourselves, and submitted them for 
arther examination to persons fully 
competent to e on their merit. 
We feel happy in stating, that there has 
been but one opinion on the subject, viz., 
that the highest encomiums are due to 
Professor Anthon as a scholar and a 
friend to education, and that the typo- 
graphical execution is not inferior to 
that of the best schoolbooks ished in 
England and in France..... 
Your odedient servants, 


a rad per ae Watt, 
.D., Principal of the ratory 
School of Trinity College, Dublin, 

and Minister of the Chapel Royal. 


Doctor Anthon is an admira- 
ble commentator. His works have a 
great salehere. And I shall be anxious 
to see anything in the Classical way 
which comes from his We have 
his Cicero, Sallust, and Horace in ξεν» 
eral circulation in our schools 
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Commendatory Notices—continued. 


ANTHON’S CLASSICAL SERIES. 


This admirable series has met, as 
was predicted long ago, with success 
80 unequivocal, that, having advan- 
ced already to the sixth work, it will 
be carried out by successive pub- 
lications to the fullest extent origi- 
nally contemplated, under the super- 
vision of the able and accomplished 
scholar whose name prefaces our 
remarks. The volumes already giv- 
en to the public in this series, are, 
Horace, Cicero, Sallust, Cesar, a 
Grammar of the Greek Language, a 
system of Prosody, for the student of 
the same rich tongue, and a volume 
of Latin Lessons. The Horace, Sal- 
lust, Cicero, and Cesar, are remark- 
able for an excellently correct text, 
and notes brief, luminous, compre- 
hensive, and adinirably adapted to 
youthful intellects; the two latter 
works are adorned with many addi- 
tions known to noother edition; the 
Cwsar, with a set of admirable maps 
and plans, besides a Greek para- 
phrase of several books; and the 
Cicero, with geographical and his- 
torical indexes, compiled with great 
diligence and acumen. The Greek 
Grammar and Prosody, are even 
more valuable than those already 
specified; each of them being com- 
pletely a sine qua non to the proper 
and thorough acquisition of the noble 
tongue to which they belong, and 
both ther filling a void which has 
long existed, and long been regretted 
alike by the ripe scholar and the raw 
tyro. They are emphatically excel- 
lent, and unsurpassed ; the Grammar 
being the best, the prosody the only 
work of the kind fitted fur the use of 
schools. We look forward with deep 
interest to the forthcoming numbers, 
and especially to the higher order of 
classics, the Greek Tragedians and 
Orators, which are included in the 
plan, and from which, should the ed- 
itor succeed, as he has thus far suc- 
ceeded, in blending deep lore and the 
results of vast research with the sin- 
gular simplicity and rare faculty of 
explaining that he has brought to his 
arduous task, the most desirable ef- 
fects may be expected, both as to 
the facilitating the acquisition of this 
branch of learning, and the increas- 
ing the number of classical scholars 
in the United States.— Southern Lit 


erary Messenger. | 


From the United States Magazine and 
Democratic Review. 


νον... Of the Classical Series to 
which we have alluded, seven works 
have been already given to the pub- 
lic as an earnest of what is to follow, 
and the remainder are, we under- 
stand, in a state of such forwardness 
as promises with certainty that their 
publication will continue at brief and 
rapidly recurring intervals. The high 
favour which they have already ac- 
quired has been quite sufficient to 
prove their claims to it, and to ren- 
der their success indubitable..... 
The great advantages to be derived 
from the use of the First Greek and 
Latin Lessons of Professor Anthon 
are these: firs‘, that the pupil will 
find little indeed which his own un- 
assisted comprehension will not be 
able to embrace; and, secondly, that 
the tutor, however ag he may 
be fitted for his duties, will be able 
to take in the whole design so readi- 
ly, that he cannot possibly be at a 
loss as to giving what small portions 
of explanation may be needful. The 
lan of these works is, as it should 
+ vastly simple. ... The principal 
merit of these two works is the very 
thorough manner in which they pro- 
vide for the laying of a sound and 
solid base of education. No step, 
however brief, is overleaped ; no link, 
however seemingly unimportant it 
may be, is omitted ; and this fact, if 
this alone, should be sufficient to 
procure for them a passport into ev- 
ery school and college ; for the great 
bane of scholarship 18 a careless and 
slovenly grounding. If the founda- 
tion have not been truly Jaid at first, 
it will be a vain effort, a mere waste 
of time and toil, to strive to raise on 
it a fair and even superstructure.... 
If the first base be laid correctly, as 
by the aid of these admirable school- 


books it may be with the groatest | 


ease, every step will be firmly ac- 
quired. And here let the teacher re- 
member, that it matters not how long 
the learner is in gaining the few first 
degrees, provided that he in truth 
does gain them, and understand whet 
he has learned ; every step firmly ac- 
quired leads us easily and naturally 
to the next, as the problems of Euclid 
to the corollaries arising from them ; 
so that the progress, after the first 
start is fairly made, is neither slow 
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nor painful; and, like a well-built 
arch, the greater weight that is im- 
sed upon it, the firmer will be the 
ase, and the steadier the whole edi- 
fice of the cultivated mind.... 

The text of these indispensable 
classics is such as we should have 
expected from the able scholar who 
has superintended them with 50 
much labour and research. It is in- 
variably correct, lucid, and elegant ; 
always adopting the best and purest 
readings, yet never running into the 
common fault of editors, that strain- 
ing after emendations which, so gen- 
erally conjectural and rash, detract 
much from the merit of many an 
elaborate edition by many a studious 
and ingenious scholar. . . . The com- 
mentaries on the text are really in- 
valuable. Written succinctly, but at 
the same time at sufficient length to 
obviate all danger of obscurity in pure, 
terse English, comprising much of 
history, much of explanatory matter, 
and many critical and philological 
remarks of the highest order, yet 
couched in terms so simple that the 
early student’s intellect cannot avoid 
perceiving their drift; these notes 
are, we conceive, the very best we 
have ever seen attached to a school- 
book. There is no difficult or crab- 
bed passage which is not therein 
rendered into correct, and, for the 
most part, graceful English ; there is 
not a peculiar use of any of the 
moods or tenses which is not briefly 
commented upon ; and the slight yet 
most important shades of difference 
in their significations indicated with 
earnest and skilful minuteness. . . 
This system of explanatory commen- 
taries, and correct lexicons or in- 
dexes, attached to the body of school- 
books, is, in our opinion, as excellent 
as the use of translations is preju- 
dicial. Too much is not told here; 
full scope is yielded to the ingenuity 
of the scholar, while aid enough is 

iven to him to prevent his despair- 
ing ; and all means are taken to in- 
terest him in his studies, and to in- 
duce him to follow out the thread 
to the end, which he is fifty to one 
more likely to do, having the means 
of gaining the desired information 
in the very volume which he holds 
in his hands, than he would be had 
he to turn from book to book, hunt- 
ing in vain through many a quarto 


page for something which, when | era is at hand because the approach 
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found, will be perhaps so vague and 
bald as to fall sadly short of his ne- 
cessities.... 

The volumes to which we now 
come, in the course of our observa- 
tions, are of a character far more am- 
bitious than those which we have 
noticed heretofore—although by no 
means less adapted to the under- 
standing of beginners—and by their 
very nature require a union of rare 
qualities in theirauthor. None buta 
person of erudition, in this country, at 
the least, unusual, could attempt the 
task with the slightest hopes of suc- 
cess ; and yet we do not hesitate to 
say, that the mere knowledge is the 
least important of the qualifications 
necessary to the successful writer on 
philology and prosody. It is one thing 
to know, and another toconvey know!l- 
edge to others; and for ninety-nine 
men who possess the science, we 
shall not find one — of making 
it clearly underst by those less 
fortunate. A certain and peculiar 
tact; an intuitive method of render- 
ing that interesting which is in its 
nature dry; a faculty of leading on 
the learner, as it were, by induction, 
from step to step of the ascent; a 
practical acquaintance with the art 
of teaching ; a power of looking, as 
it were, with the eyes of a boy, upon 
that which is compiled a δ the 
whole abilities of a man ; a skill, not 
frequently found or of common oc- 
currence, in presenting all truths in 
the clearest, simplest, and, at the 
same time, briefest manner ; in keep- 
ing down all redundancy, which con- 
fuses and wearies ; and at the same 
time in shunning that laconic and, as 
it may be called, epigrammatic brev 
ity, which leaves the subject in ob- 
scurity and doubt ; these would seem 
to be the qualities must essential to 
the grammarian, and these qualities 
the author of the volumes before us 
unquestionably possesses in a very 
unusual degree. .. The Greek Gram- 
mar, then, is, as we have endeav- 
oured to show, a vast improvement 
on ail former works of the same na- 
ture: the Prosody differs from it, as 
being, in 80 far as we know, sui gene- 


es 


TB. wos 

In conclusion, we hail the appear. 
ance of this series as an indication 
of a new era... . ‘Ihe appearance of 
these high works indicates that anew 
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of a new era alone could create a 
demand for them. We hail them, 
therefore, as the tokens and forerun- 
ners of a new and nobler era, where- 
in our country shall show itself to 
possess as much desire to gain, and 
the same means of gaining, a high 
and creditable station in the accom- 
inten gator the elegances, and the 
iberal arts, which add so much to 
the real enjoyments of human life; 
and which can only be obtained by a 
high classical schooling of the mind ; 
as it has displayed of energy, in the 
vast strides which it has made in the 
acquisition of wealth, and to the dif- 
fusion of the inestimable blessings 
of a common education to the hum- 
blest classes of its citizens: and 
when this era shall arrive, as certain 
we are that it will shortly, Professor 
Anthon will be as surely hailed the 
master-spirit who gave the first im- 
pulse to the great movement, the 
end of which no man may see or 
judge of, except by vague conjec- 
ture. 


From the American Biblical Repository. 

It is with pleasure that we call the 
attention of our readers to these uni 
form editions of Latin and Greek 
Classics. The editor, Dr. Charles 
Anthon, is professor of the Greek and 
Latin languages in Columbia Col- 
lege, New-York, and brings to the 
work which he has undertaken an 
established and high reputation as a 
scholar, and much experience as an 


Six volumes of the series are al- 
ready published, and have met with 
so much favour in this country, and 
some of them in England, as to en- 
courage both the editor and the pub- 
lishers to proceed with their plan. ... 
The practical wisdom of the editor 
is favourably exhibited in thus adapt- 
ing the different portions of the series 
to the different stages of advance- 
ment of the students for whom each 
is intended. 

As a whole, this series of school 
classics may be regarded as superior 
to any similar works before publish- 
ed, and as a most needed and valu- 
able contribution to the cause of clas- 
sical education ; and we cheerfully 
concur in the following remarks of 
the Rev. Dr. Humphrey, which we 
quote from a long catalogue of com- 

y notices from presidents 
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and professors of colleges and others, 
appended by the publishers to one of 
their volumes: “ Professor Anthon 
deserves and will receive the thanks 
of the public for the labour which he 
has so judiciously and successfully 
bestowed upon Sallust, Cesar, and 
Cicero. The explanatory notes or 
commentaries are more copious and 
comprehensive than those of an 
other edition I have seen, and muc 
better adapted to the wants of young 
students. Among the most valuable 
of these notes are those which direct 
attention to the beautiful uses of the 
moods and tenses, and explain the 
delicate shades of meaning and the 
peculiar beauties that depend upon 
them, which our language often ex- 
presses dogg theta and with difficul- 
ty, which young learners rarely re- 
gard. The explanations of the force 
and meaning of the particles are also 
very useful. The historical, geo- 
gra hical, and other indexes are 

ighly valuable, furnishing the stu- 
dent with felicitous illustrations of 
the text, and much general informa- 
tion.” 

We may add that the typographi- 
cal execution of these volumes is ex- 
cellent, which is a merit by no means 
to be disregarded or lightly esteemed 
in books designed for classical in- 
struction. 


“Did we not well know the un- 
fathomable depths of a full mind, we 
should be indeed astonished at the 
wonderful rapidity with which this 
brilliant, and no Jess deep than bril- 
liant, scholar pours forth his lucu- 
brations, for the benefit of the rising 
generation ; but the fact is, that after 
reading, 
ing for above twenty years, with dil- 
igence unequalled but by the erudi- 
tion which it has produced, this won- 
derful teacher is “πε beginning to 
lavish on the world the harvest of 
his labours. Deep, indeed, is the debt 
of gratitude due to him by the school- 
going generation; for he has, in good 
truth, lightened the task of education 
of more than half its toil. By sim- 
plifying and explaining he has done 
all this; and these Greek Lessons 
are, as we really believe, the simplest 
and the most explanatory volume of 
all that he, or any other writer for 
the young, has ever given to thecause 
of letters.” — New- Y ork 


ndering, reflecting, learn-. 
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“ Professor Anthon has been long 
favourably known by his publica- 
tions; and their reproduction in this 
country is the best criterion of their 
merit. On no writings of antiquity 
has he laboured with such zeal and 
success as on those of Horace; and 
the publisher conceives that he has 
done a service to literature by pre- 
senting his miasterly annotations to 
the British scholar in a form at once 
cheap and elegant. The great value 
of the professor’s notes results from 
the skill with which he conveys to 
the pupil the connexion of the poet’s 
thoughts, and develops the train of 
ideas which links each fresh image 
or new argument with its precursors. 
Next in importance to this ag ΤῊ 
illustration of the meaning of his 


- 


author, are the numerous notices | ἢ 


gleaned from recent travellers, to 

}| clear up the historical, geographical, 
and antiquarian minutia, without a 
full understanding of which, the spir- 
it of many of the finest ideas of the 
ancients becomes a dead letter..... 
The professor has sedulously incor- 
porated all that is valuable in the 
notes of Doring and of preceding 
commentators ; and it may be men- 
tioned, as no mean praise, that his 
translations of numerous passages, 
apparently within the reach of the 
learner, will be found to impart an in- 
sight into the curiosa felicitas of the 
poet’s excursions, unattainable by 
the mere aid of the dictionary.”— 
From the preface to the second London 
edition of Anthon’s Horace. 


“A publication of greater merit, 
or of more information and utility in 
its class, we have never seen. It is, 
indeed, Sosiorum pumice mundus ; and 
if Professor Anthon proposed in it ad 
umbilicum adducere in the best possi- 
ble manner, we must accede to him 
that he has fairly accomplished his 
task.”—London Literary Gazette. 


“This is by far the best school 
edition of Horace that has yet been 
published in England. Professor An- 
thon has selected and condensed the 
works of the best previous commen- 


tators, removing those redundancies 
which rendered the study of the notes 
more difficult than that of the text, 
but preserving everything necessary 
to illustrate the author.”— 
Athenaeum. 
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tion.”—American Traveller (Boston). 


“The present is a very useful and 
excellent edition. We use it in pref- 
erence to any other.”—Gentleman'’s 
Magazine (London). 

“This is the most complete, as 
well as the most correct and the most 
elaborate edition of Horace extant. 
It would be needless for us to des- 
cant upon the merits of a publication 
which the world prizes so much as, 
in less than three months, to demand 
a second edition.” — Metropolitan Mag- 


azine (London). 


“The series of Classical works 
which Harper and Brothers are now 
publishing, under the editorial super- 
vision of Professor Anthon, are pre- 
cisely adapted to remove many of 
those obstructions which formerly im- 
eded both the amplified understand- 
ing and the rapid progress of the stu- 
dent as a linguist in these tongues. 
The narrative by Cesar, the select 
orations of Cicero, and the history by 
Sallust, which have already been is- 
sued, are ret in that very style 
which will not only encourage the 
student to alacrity and perseverance, 
but the information which the anno- 
tations impart are directly fitted to 
allure him onward, by continually 
opening to him the vast universe of 
knowledge in which he is invited to 
expatiate; while they furnish that 
exact quantum of aid which sets 
aside otherwise insurmountable hin- 
derances, and by its attractiveness 
encourages strenuous effort, by his 
own energies, to comprehend the au- 
thors whose works he is perusing.— 
Cincinnati Christian Journal. 


“The enviable reputation that 
Professor Anthon has acquired as a 
rofound scholar, a distinguished phi- 
ologist, and an abstruse commenta- 
tor; for critical acumen, untiring re- 
search, and redundancy of learning, 
is a sure guarantee that every task he 
sets himself to will be undertaken 
with zeal and executed with more 
than ordinary ability."— The Expos- 
itor. 


“The author has proved himself 
completely master of his subject, 
certainly one of great difficulty. Not 
only is he deserving of the patronage 
of the community, but even of some- 
thing like gratitude from our young 
men who are seeking a liberal educa- 
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“The great problem in the art of | 
teaching is, that the teacher should 
forget that he knows himself what he 
is teaching to others ; should remem- 
ber that what is clear as day to him 
is all Cimmerian darkness to his pu- 

il. This problem, long since proved, 

rofessor Anthon has, in our opinion, 
been the first to put in practice ; and, 
in consequence, his are, we may well 
believe, THE BEST CLASSBOOKS EX- 
TANT.”'—Knickerbocker Magazine. 


Sree “To relieve the youthful 
mind from this bootless burden we 
count no small praise. We hold if, 
indeed, to be among the noblest ends 
to which true learning can ever de- 
vote itself, Weare sure it never ap- 
pears more pleasing than in such con- 
descension , and, what is still better, 
we know no labour more useful to 
the community. This meed of praise, 
whatever it be, belongs unquestiona- 
bly to no scholar on this side of the 
Atlantic, and to few on the other, 
more truly than to Professor An- 
thon.”—Church Quarterly Review. 


rer ‘In all these points Profes- 
sor Anthon’s schoolbooks—if it be 
not a sin to eall those schoolbooks 
which clever men might study to 
advantage—are surpassingly excel- 
lent an able ; while exercising the 
most painfully critical research, he 
has not disdained the lucidus ordo ; 
he has remembered that he was wri- 
ting for the education of the young 
unpractised mind, not for the culti- 
vation of the ripe and ornate intellect; 
and hence, while his English notes, 
whether critical or vad janie hb are 
as copious and comprehensive as the 
most abstruse commentary, they are, 
at the same time, so simple and so 
luminous as to be within the scope 
of the earliest and feeblest reason. 
....» We have only to say in conclu- 
sion, that every school ought at once 
to adopt this series of works, which 
may, in truth, be looked upon as in- 
troducing a new era into the educa- 
tion of our country, and as reflecting 
much honour on the talent of the 
learned professor by whom they were 
prepared.” —American Monthly Mag- 
azine. 

“They go beyond any of the ele- 
mentary works printed here, which 
is saying 8 great deal.”—Boston Ad- 
vocate. 
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_ “Mr. Anthon is essentially aid- 
ing the acquisition of the ancient 
tongues; and we trust that he will 
enjoy al! the success which his val- 


uable labours so justly merit.”"— 
Christian Intelligencer. 


....*So correct in text, so elab- 
orate in commentaries, so vastly su- 
perior, in clearness, depth, and vari- 
ety of information, to any which have 
gone before, that no man, however 
thoroughly imbued with classic lore, 
has any right to consider these admi- 
rable works beneath his notice, or 
suited only to the half-formed intel- 
lect of young beginners,” — Christian 
Advocate and Journal. 

“4 Teachers owe an incalculable 
debt of gratitude to this accomplish- 
ed and patriotic scholar, for the mas- 
terly and successful effort that he 
has made to put them in possession 
of the means of raising themselves 
and pupilsto a high standard of schol- 
arship. He has laid a sure founda- 
tion, on which, with ordinary labour, 
they may rear a superstructure that 
will throw its shadow across the At- 
lantic waves, and win for America the 
veneration of those who have hith- 
erto looked to us as moving sluggish- 
ly on in the paths of Grecian and Ro- 
man literature,”"—Family Magazine. 


" Professor Anthon deserves the 
thanks of the country for the zeal with 
which he has undertaken, and the 
ability with which he has thus far ex- 
ecuted, his task.”’—Rochester Repub- 
lican, 

* This is a beautiful edition, with 
very valuable notes, by a hand every 
way competent. It forms a most 
valuable addition to the stock of 
useful classics published by the Har- 
pers.”— JV. Y. American. 

‘Asa philologist and a classical 
scholar, Professor Anthon has nosu- 
perior in the United States : and his 
schoolbooks are deservedly popular, 
both in England and in this country.” 
—wN. Y. Times. 

** On this side of the Atlantic at 
least, and to some extent beyond it, 
Professor Anthon js equally known 
as admirably qualified to edit and en- 
rich a version of the classics for our 
own times and the higher seminaries 
of learning now so thickly scattered 
through our country.”"—The New- 
Yorker 
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“To all classes—the maturest 
scholar and the merest tyro, the man 
of elegant and easy learning and the 
laborious student—these admirable 
works will prove a most invaluable 
acquisition.”— Commercial Advertiser. 


‘The profound scholar under 
whose supervision these excellent 
works are put forth to the world is 
as wel} known on the Continent of 
Europe as he is on our own shores ; 
and is, perhaps, the only son of Amer- 
ica who has ever attained that de- 
gree of fame for classical attainments 
which should constitute him an au- 
thority second, if second, only to the 
great names of English or of German 
criticism—the Heynes and Bruncks, 
the Elmsleys and the Porsons, and 
the Bentleys, who have devoted so 
much time and labour to minute in- 
vestigation and clear exposition of 
the great works of old."—N. Y. 
Courier and Enquirer. 

... ** The notes are all that notes 
can be; copious but not diffuse, 
learned but not pedantic, luminous, 
and replete with varied and most en- 
tertaining knowledge.”—V. Y. Even- 
ing Star. 

.... The production of a learn- 
ed philologist, and one of the sound- 
est classical scholars of the age, and 
one who, to his Jearned researches, 
adds the qualification of a most suc- 
cessful practical teacher. No stu- 
dent can listen tu him without admi- 
ration and advantage. .... To this 
high praise his editions of the clas- 
sics bear ample testimony ; and, judg- 
ing from the experieuce and opinions 
of educated men in our country, and 
particularly in Europe, we have no 
fear that their claims will not be ad- 
mitted and awarded to him when 
once clearly and thoroughly under- 
stood.”— Oneida Whig 

“The series of classical school- 
books published under the superin- 
tendence of Professor Anthon has al- 
ready obtained a celebrity to which 
our own commendation would add 
little extension. These works all 
appear to be collated and edited with 
unusual care, and they are published 
in a style of elegance too rarely char- 
acterizing our schoolbooks, in which 
it is important that the eye and the 
taste, as well as the understanding, 
should be allured.”—lV. Y. Mirror. 
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“There are few scholars in the 
civilized world, comparatively speak- 
ing, possessed of the critical acumen 
and deep insight into the minutiz of 
the Greek language, which alone 
could enable them to produce the 
matter with which the pages of these 
admirable works are stored : there 
are still fewer who, possessing the 
requisite degree of knowledge, are at 
the same time gifted with the tact 
and skill in the science of education 
which are so eminently visible in 
their manner.”"—N. Y. ess. 


“ The high character of Professor 
Anthon’s scholarship, and the uni- 
versal favour with which his books 
of elementary classics have been re- 
ceived, render any other notice than 
an announcement of their publica- 
tion unnecessary. The present vol- 
ume exhibits the same untiring re- 
search, and the same accurate learn- 
ing which have characterized all his 
labours."—NV. Y. Gazette. 


“There is a very prevalent and 
very mistaken idea current, that 
schoolbooks are, for the most part, 
mere compilations. Truly πε 
schoolbooks are the most difficult 
things in the universe to produce, 
and these are such par excellence.” — 
The Sun 


“ Professor Anthon is acknowl- 
edged by the best judges, not only in 
this country, but in Germany a 
England, to be one of the ripest clas- 
sical scholars of the age. And this 
series of books will be used im all our 
academies and colleges. The editor 
and the publishers will by this effort 
do a good service to American as 
well as ancient literature.” Common 
School Assistant. 


“ Professor Anthon’s classics are 
too well known to require any com- 
mendation. His editions of Sal!lust, 
Cesar, Cicero, Horace, é&c., have 
epg him a reputation for deep eru- 

ition and correct criticism which 
has been by no means confined to 
this country.”—Providence (R. I.) 


Journal. 


> In addition to the above, mumer- 
ous favourable notices of Anthon’s series 
have been received from the most respect- 
able sources, from some of which the 
lishers may hereafter present brief ex- 
tracts. 
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